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ADVER- 



ADVEIITIS’EMENT. 


^HE Idler having omilted to distinguish the Essays 
of his Correspondents by any particular signature, 
thinks it necessary to inform his 'Readers, that from the 
ninth, the fifteenth, thirty-third, forty-second, fifiy-fourth, 
sixty-seventh, serenty-siith, seventy-ninth, eighty-second, 
ninety-third, ninety-sixth, and ninety-eighth PapefS, he 
claims no other praise than that of having given them to 
the Publick *. 


* The names of tlie authors of these Papers, as far as known, 
will be given in the course of the present edition. 
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IDLER. 


Numb! 1. Saturday', yip-iZ 1 5, 1758*.* 


Vacui sub umhrd 

Luaimut ^ . — — Hor . 

who attempt periodical essays seem 
to be often stopped in the beginning, by the 
difficulty of finding a proper- title, ^fwo writers, 
since the time of the Spectator y have assumed his 
name, without any pretensions to lawful inherit' 
ance; an efibrt was once made to revive the Toiler 
and the strange appellations, by which otheJ papers 
have been called, show that &e authors were dis' 
|r^sed, like the nadves of America, who come to the 
Europeamf to beg a name. ' 

, It will be easily believed, ^ the Idler,, that if his 
title had required any seard fe^ neveit would have 

, found 

^ Oiipnally publish^ ia “ tJmversal CShronicl*, or 
Weekly Gazette," a new^pqper projected by Mr._ John New* 
beiy. . C. 

VoL vir. 
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fouml it. Evci'y mode of life has its convenicncies. 
'J'he Jdln', nlio Imbituatcs liiinsclf to be satisfied with 
^\ liat he can most easily obtain, not only escapes la- 
bours, which are often fruitless, but sometimes suc- 
ceeds better than those w ho despise all that is Within 
their reach, and think every thing more valuable as 
it is Iwder to be acquired., 

If similitude of manners be a motive to kindness, 
the Idler may flatter himself witli universal patron- 
age. There is no single character ynder which such 
numbers arc comprised. ,Eypry. m?n is, or hopes to 
an Idler. Even t^jose who seem to diftcr most 
from us arc^hastening to increase our fraternity ; as 
j peace is the end of war, so to be idle is the ultimate 
I purpose of the busy. 

There is perhaps tio appellation by which a writer 
can better denote hjs kindred to the human species. 
It has been found hard to describe man by an ade- 
quate definition. Some philosophers have called 
him ^ reasonable animal ; but others have considered 
reason as a quality of which many creatures, partake. ’ 
He has been termed likewise a laughing animal; 
but it js said that some men have never laughed.. 
Perhaps man may he more properly distinguished 
us an idle animal ; for there is. no man w^ho is not 
sometimes idle. It is at least a definition flCjift 
, which none that shall find it in tliis paper can bc« 
excepted ; ' for who can be more .idle tlian tlic reader 
of the Idler? 

Thht the <ii^|^P^may be complete, idleness 
must be not only the ^neral, hut the peculiar cha- 
'r§.cl§ristick of man; kad perhaps man is the only 
being that can prope^y be cjalled idle,* that docs by 
3 *. ' others 
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others what he might do himseit^ or sacrifices duty 
or pleasure to tlie love of ease.} 

Scarcely any name can be imagined from which 
less envy or competition is to be dreaded. I'ke JJ/er 
has no rivals or enemies. The man of business tbr- 
' gets him ; the man of enterprise despises him ; and 
though such as tread tl)*} same track of life fall com- 
monly into jealousy and, discord, [/(rf/erA’ are always 
found to associate in peace'!; and he who is most 
famed for doing, nothing, is glad to meet anotlicr as 
idle as liimself. • ) ■ ' ^ 

What' is to be expected from thi-s paper, whctjjfr 
it will be uniform or various, learned or familiar, 
serious or gay, political or moral, continued or in- 
terrupted, it is hoped that no reader will enquire. 
That the /f//er has some scheme, cannot be doubted ; 
for to form schemes is tlie ]({lcr'% privilege. But 
though he has many projects in his bead, he is now 
grown sparing of communication, having observed, 
that his hearers are apt to remember what he ^forgets 
himself; that his tardiness of execution (exposes him 
to the encroachments of those who catch a hint and 
fall to work ; and that very specious plans, after long 
contrivance and pompous displays, have subsided in 
weariness without a trial, and without miscarriage 
’have ) 3 een, blasted by* derision. 

Something the Idler i chai*acter may l)e supposed 
to promise. Those that are curious after diminutive 
history, who watch the rct()|h|^il^s of families, and 
the rise and fall of charact^lsl^ll^Pl' male or ’female, 
will hope to be gratified by mis paper ; for the Idler 
is always inquisitive ?nd seldom retentive. He that 
delights in obloquy and satire, and wishes to sec clouds 

£ 2 gathering 
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gathering over any reputation that daTzIes him with 
its brightness, will snatch up the Idler's essays witli 
* a beating heart. The Idler is naturally censorious ; 
those who attempt eiothing themselves, think every 
thing easily performed, and consider the unsuccess- 
ful always as criminal. ^ 

I think it necessary to give notice, tliat I make no 
contract, nor incur any oj)ligation. If those who 
depend on the Idler for intelligence and entertain- 
ment, should sufler the disappointment which com- 
monly follows ill-placed expectations, they are to lay 
tlje, blame only on themsplves. 

Yet h(^ nof wholly to be cast away. The 
Idlery though alug^sh, is yet alive, and may some- 
times be stimulated to vigour and activity. lie may 
descend into profoundness, or tower into sublimity ; 
for the diligence of gn Idler is rapid and impetuous, 
as ponderous bodies forced into velocity move with 
violence proportionate to their weight. 

But. these vehement exertions of intellect cannot 
be frequent, and he will therefore gladly receive help 
from any correspondent, who shall enable him to 
please without his own labour. He excludes no 
style, he prohibits no subject ^ only let him that 
wites to the Idler remember, tliat his lettefrs must 
not be long ; no words are to be squandered in de- 
clarations of esteem, or confessions of inability ; con- 
sciousf dulness has little right to be prolix, and prais& 
. is not 80 welcome |0i ^ Idler as quiet. 
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Numb. 2.. Saturday, April 22, 1758. 


Tnto vix quatcr anno 

Mcmhranam. — — ^ 


IIOR. 


positions are often on tbe ton^e, and 
seldom in the nfind ; ^there are many trutlis 
which every human being acknowledges and forgets. 
It is generally known, tliat he who expects much will 
be often disappointed ; yet disappointment seldom 
cures us of expectation, or’has an^ other effect fffan 
that of producing a moral sentence, *or peevish ex- 
clamation. He that embarks in the voyage of litb, 
will always wish to^ advance rather by the impulse of 
the wind, than the strokes of the oar ; and many 
founder in the passage, while they lie svaiting for tlic 
gale that is to waft them to their wish. 

It will naturally lie suspected that the lc//er has 
lately suftered some disappointment, and that lie does 
not talk thus gravely for nothing. No inan is re- 
quired to beti*ay his own secrets. I will, however, 
confess, tliat I have now been a writer almost a week, 
and have not yet heard a single word of praise, nor 
received one hint f^om any correspondent 

Wherfee this negligence proceeds I am not able 
to'discover. Many of ray predecessors have thou^it 
themselves obliged to return their acknowledgments 
in the second paper, for tl^;tp^. reception of the 
first; and, in a short\im^ ilpologies have become 
necessary to those ingenious gentlemen and ladies, 
whose pciformanc^, though in the highest degree 

jj 3 elegant 
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elegant and learned, have been unavoidably de- 
layed. 

What then will be thought of me, who, having 
experienced no kinfjness, have no tlranks to return ; 
whom no gentleman or lady has yet enabled to give 
any cause of discontent, and who have therefore no 
opportunity of showing how skilfully I can pacify re- 
sentment, extenuate negligence, or palliate rejection ? 

I have long known that splendour of reputation is 
not to be counted among the necessaries of life, and 
thcretorc ^hall not much repine if praise be withheld 
till it is better deserved. Rut surely I may be al- 
lowed to complaii^, that, in a nation of authors, not 
one has thought me worthy of notice after so fair- an- 
invitation. 

At the time when the rage of writing has seized 
the old and young, when the cook warbles her 
lyricks in the kitchen, and the thrasher vociferates 
his heroicks in the barn : when our traders fleal out 
knowledge in bulky volumes, and our girls forsake 
their samplers to teach kingdoms wisdom ; it may 
seem very unnecessary to draw any more from their 
projier occupations, by affording new opportunities 
of literary fame. 

I should be indeed unwilling to find that, for the 

O 0 . 

sake of corresponding with the Idler, the smith's iron , 
had cooled on the anvil, or tlie spinster’s distatF 
stood unemployed. I solicit only the contributions, 
of tliose who* have already devoted themselves to 
literature, or, any determinate intention, 

wander at large the expanse of life, and 

wear out the day in hearing at one place what tliey 
utter at another. 


Of 
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Of tliese, a great part are already writers. One 
has a friend in the country upon whom he exercises 
his powers ; whose passions he raises and depresses ; 
whose understanding he perplexes with paradoxes,* 
or strengthens by argument; ^^hose admiration he 
courts, whose praises he enjoys ; and who serves 
him instead of a senate o» a theatre ; as tlie young 
soldiers in the Rmnan eamp learned the use of tlieir 
weapons by fencing against a post in the place of an 
enemy. 

Another hasdiis pockets filled with essays and epi- 
grams, which fie reads from house to house, to se- 
lect paftics ; and Avhich his acquaintances arc daily 
, enfreating him to withliold no lonj^r from the impa- 
tience of the publick. 

If among these any one is persuaded, that, by such 
preludes of composition, he has qualified himself to 
appear in the open ivorld, and is yet afraid of those 
censures which they who have already written, and 
they wlio cannot write, are equally feady to fulmi- 
nate against publick pretenders to fame, he may, by 
transiifiitting his jicrformanccs to the Idl'T, make a 
cheap experiment of his abilities, and enjoy the 
pleasure of success, witliout the hazard of miscar- 
riage. 

Many advanta'^es not generally known arise from 
this imethod of stealing on the publisk. The stand- 
ing author of the pape^ is always the object of criti- 
cal malignity. Whatever is mean will be imputed 
to him, and whatever is excell^ be ascribed to his 
assistants. It dqw ifat the event, that 

the author and his correspondents are equally un- 
known ; for the ai^thor, whoever he be, is an iridi- 

B 4 vidualj 
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vidual, of whom every reader has some fixed idea, 
and whom he is therefore unwilling to gratify with 
, applause ; but the praises given to his correspondents 
are scattered in the air, none can tell on whom they 
will light, and therefore none are unwilling to bestow 
them. 

He that is known to"^ contribote to a periodical 
work, heeds no other caution than not to tell what 
particular pieces are bis ow6 ; such secrecy is indeed 
very difficult; but if it can be maintained, it is 
scarcely to be imagined at how small an expense he 
may grow considerable. 

person of quality, by a single paper, may en- 
gross the honbur of a volume. Fame is indeed' 
dealt with a hand less and less bounteous through 
the subordinate ranks, till it descends to the professed 
author, who will find it very difficult to get more 
than he deserves ; but every man who does not want 
it, or who needs not value it, may have liberal al- 
lowances ; and, for five letters in the year sent to the 
Idler, bf which perhaps only two are printed, will be 
promoted to the first rank of writers by those who are 
weary of the present race of wits, and wish to sink 
them into obscurity before the lustre of a name not 
yet known enough to be detested. 


/ 
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Numb. 3. ’ Saturday, ^pril 29, 4758. 

Otia vit<B 

Solamur cantu. Stat. 

JT has long been the complaint of those w ho fre- 
quent the theatres, that all the dramatick art h&s 
been long exhausted, and that the vicissitudes of for- 
tune, and acci(lonte qf life, have been shomi in every 
possible, combination, till the first scene informs us of 
the last, and the play no sooner ^opens, than every 
’ auditor knows how it will conelude. When a con- 
spiracy is formed in a tragedy, we guess by whom it 
will be detected ; when a letter is dropt in a comedy, 
we can tell by whom it will be found. Nothing is 
now left for tlie poet but char^CtfeC JPid sentiment, 
which are to make their way as they rjjn, without the 
soft anxiety of suspense, or the enlivening agitation 
of surprise. 

A new paper lies under the same disadvantages 
as a new play. There is danger lest it be new 
without novelty. My earliex predecessors had their 
choice of vices and follies, and selected such as were 
most likely to raise merriment or a^traet attention ,* 
they had the whole field of life before them, un- 
> trodden and unsurveyc^; characters of every kind 
shot up in their way, and those of (he most luxu- 
riant growth, or mos^ coiufjwuous colottrs, Averc 
naturally cropt by the first sickle. They that fol- 
low are forced to peep into neglected corners, to 

note 
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note tlie casual varieties of tlic same species, and to 
recornnjeud themselves by minute industry, and dis- 
tinctions too subtle for common eyes. 

Sometimes it may happen, that the haste or negli- 
gence of the first inquirers has left enough behind 
to rcvv:tid ar.other seaich; sometimes new objects 
start up under the eye, ^fid he that is looking for one 
kind oY matter, is amply gratified by the discoveiy 
of another. Rut still it must be allowed, that, as 
more is taken, less can remain; and every truth 
brought newly to light, impoverislics the ‘mine, 
from which succeeding intelldcts' are to dig their 
treasures. 

Many philosophers imagine, tliat the elements 
themselves may be in time exhausted ; that the sun, 
by shining long, will effuse all its li^ht ; and that, by 
tlie continual waste or aqueous particles, the whole 
earth will at last become a sandy desert. 

I would not advise my readers to disturb them- 
selves by coniriving how they shall live without light 
and w^ter. For the days of universal thirst and per- 
petual darkness are at a great distance. The ocean 
and tlie sun will last our time, and we may leave 
posterity to shift for themselves. 

Rut if the stores of nature are limited, . much more 
narrow bounds must be set to the Inodes of life;' and 
mankind may ■Wa.nt a moral of amusing paper, many 
years ^Yore they shall be deprived of drink or day- 
light This want, which to the busy and the inven- 
tive mi\y seem easily remediable by some substitute 
or otlier, the whole' “race of Idlers will feel with all 
the sensibility that such torpid animals can suffer. 

When 
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When I consider the innumerable multitudes dmt, 
having no motive of desire, or determination of will, 
lie freezing in perpetual inactivity, till some external ^ 
impulse puts them in motion; who awake in the 
morning, vacant of thought, witli minds gaping for 
. the intellectual food, which some kind essayist has 
been accustomed to sup^y ; I mn moved by the 
commiseration with which all human beings 'ought 
to behold the distresses 'of each other, to try some 
expedients for their relief, and to enquire by what 
methods the listless may be actuated, and the empty 
be replenished. 

There are said to be pleeTsures in madness kn^ n 
•only to madmen. There are certaiflly miseries in 
idleness, which the Idler only can conceive. These 
miseries I have often felt and often bewailed. I 
know by cx|)erience, how welcome is every avoca- 
tion that summons the thoughts’ to a new image ; and 
how much languor and lassitude are relieved by that 
oriiciousness which offers a momentary amusement to 
him who is unable to find it for himself. '* 

It is natarally indifierent to tiiis race ot men what 
entertainment they receive, so they are but enter- 
tained. They catch, with equal eagerness, at a moral 
lecture, or the meinoirs of a robber’; a prediction of 
• the appearance of a comet, or the calculation of the 
chances of a lottery. 

, • They might therefore easily be pleased, if they 
consulted only their own minds ; but ifiose who will 
not take the trouble to think for themselyes, have 
always somebody that tfiinks for them ; and the diffi- 
culty in writing is to please those from whom others 
learn to be. pleased. 


Much 
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Much mischief is done in the world witli very litde 
interest or design. He that assumes the character of 
. a critick, and justifies his claim by perpetual cen> 
sure, imagines that he is hurting none but the au- 
thor, and him he considers as a pestilent anhnal, 
whom every other being has a right to persecute ; little. 
' does he think how manV harmless men he involves 
in his own guil^ by teaching tliem to be noxious 
witliout malignity, and to* repeat objections which 
they do not understand ; or how many honest minds 
he deburs from pleasure, by exciting an artihcial 
fastidiousness, and making them too wise to concur 
wifii their own sensations. He who is taught by a 
critick to dislike that which pleased him in his natu- 
ral state, has the same reason to complain of his 
instructor, as the madman to rail at his doctor ; who, 
when lie thought himself master of Peru, physicked 
him to poverty. 

If men will struggle against tlicir own advantage, 
they are not to expect that tlie Idler will take much 
pains*upon them ; he has himself to please as well as 
them, and has long learned, or endeavoured to learn, 
not to make tl)p pleasure of others too necessary to 
his own. 
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Numb. 4. Saturdat, JIfay 6, 175«. 

Ucc/Ut yuf Hom. 

^HARITY, or tenderness for the poor, which 
is now justly considered, by a great part of 
mankind, as inseparable from piety, and in which 
almost all tlic gobdness of the present age consists, is, 
I tliink, known only to those who enjoy, cither im- 
mediately or by transmission, tli^ li^t of rev^- 
tion. * 

Tliose ancient nations who have gjven us the wisest 
models of government, and the brightest examples of 
patriotism, whose institutions have been transcribed by 
all succeeding legislatures, and whose history is studied 
by every candidate for political or military reputa- 
tion, have yet left behind them no mention of alms- 
houses or hospitals, of places where age might repose, 
or sickness be relieved. 

The Roman emperors, indeed, gave large donatives 
to the citizens and soldiers, but these distributions 
were always reckoned rather popular than virtuous : 
•nothing more was intended than an ostentation of 
liberality, 'nor was any- recompense 'expected, but 
aufirages and acclamations. 

Their beneticence was merely ofccasional ; he that 
ceased to need the fevour of the people, cea^ like- 
wise to court it; and, tfierefor^ no man thought it 
either necessary or wise to make any standing pro- 
vision for the needy, to look forw’ards to the wants of 

posteri^j 
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posterity, or to secure successions of charity, for suc- 
cessions of distress. 

Compassion is by some reasoners, on whom the 
^ name of philosophers has been too easily conferred, 
j resolved into an affection merely selfish, an involun- 
, tary perception of pain fit the involuntary sight of a 
r bcing^like ourselves languishing in misery. But this 
' sensation, if ever it be felt at all fronjLJthe brute ig- 
stinct of uniostcucAed patore, will only produce ef- 
fects desultory and transient ; it will never settle into 
a principle of action, or extend relief to calamities 
unrecn, in generations not yet in being. 

The devotion 6f life or fortune to the succour of 
the poor, is a height of virtue, to which hiimahity 
has never risen by its own power. The charity of 
the Mahometans is a precept which their teacher evi- 
dently transplanted from the doctrines of Christi- 
anity ,' and the care with which some of the Oriental 
sects attend, us is said, to the necessities of the dis- 
eased^and indigent, may be added to the other argu- 
ments which prove Zoroaster to have borrowed his 
institutions from the law of J^Ibses. 

The present age, though not likely to shine here- 
after among the most splendid periods of history, has 
yet given examples of charity, wiiich may be very 
properly recommended to imitation. The equal 
distribution of wealth, which long commerce .has 
produced, does not enable any single hand to r^ise 
edifices of piety like fortified cities, to appropriate 
manors lo religious uses, or. deal out such large and 
lasting beneficence as was scattered over the land in 
ancient times, by those who ‘possessed counties or 
provinces. But no sooner is a new species of misery 

brought 
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brought to view, and a design of rdieving it pro- 
fessed, than every hand is open to contribute some- 
tiling, every tongue is busied in solicitation, and 
every art of pleasure is employed for a time in the 
interest of virtue. 

The most apparent and pressing miseries incident 
to man, have now tlieir* peculiar bouses of rec, option 
and relief ; and there are, few among us raised how- 
ever little above the danger of poverty, who may not 
justly claim, what is implored by the Mahometans in 
their most ardent, benedictions, the prayers of Uie 
poor. 

Among those actions which the aiin^ can most sc- 
*curely review with unabated pleasure, is tliat of 
having contributed to an hospital for the sick. Of 
some kinds of charity tlie consequences are dubious ; 
some evils which Ixfiieficence has been busy to re- 
medy, arc not certainly known to be very gi’icvous 
to the sufferer, or dctrimcntid to th^ community ; 
but no man can question whether wounds and sick- 
ness are not really painful ; whether it l>e not wor- 
thy of a good man’s care to restore those to ease and 
usefulness, from whose labour infants and women 
i expect their breads and who, by a, casual hurt, or 
lingeriiig disease, -lie pining in want and anguish, 
burthensojme to others, and weary of themselves. 

■ Yet as the hospitals of the present time subsist only 
"by gifts bestowed at pleasure, without any Solid fund 
of support, there is danger .lest the bldze of charity, 
•which now bwms ijdth sq much heat and splendour, 
should die away for want of lasting luel ; lest fa- 
shion should suddenly, withdraw her smile, and in- 
constancy ttansfer the publick attention to something 
Utfarpar^aikriahna Public Library w hich 
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which may appear more eligible, because it will be 
new. 

> Whatever is left in the hands of chance must be 
subject.to vicissitude ; and when any establishment is 
found to be useful, it ouglit to be the next care to 
make it permanent 

Rut man is a transitoi^ bei/ig, and his designs must 
partake of the imperfections of their author. To 
confer duration is not always in our power. Wc 
must snatch the present moment, and employ it well, 
without too much solicitude fo{ the ^ture, and con* 
tei^ ourselves with reflecting that our part is per- 
formed. He, that waits for an opportunity to do 
much at once, may breathe out his life in idle wishes, 
and regret, in the last hour, his useless intentions, 
and barren zeal. 

The most active promoters of the present schemes 
of cliarity cannot be cleared from some instances of 
misconduct, vdiicli may awaken contempt or censure, 
and hs^ten that neglect which is likely to come too 
soon of itself. The open competitions betw^n dif- 
ferent hospitals, and the animosity with which their 
patrons oppose one another, may prejudice weak 
minds against them ail. For it will not be easily 
believed, that any man can, for good reasons, wish 
to exclude another from doing good. The spirit of 
charity can only be continued by a reconciliatum of 
these ridiculous feuds ; and (hereibre, instead of con- 
tentions who* shall be ^ only benefl|M:tors to the 
needy, let there be no other strug^ ftian who shall 
be the first. 
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Numb. 5. Saturday, May 13, 1754. 

KaXXo( 

• . fl» • i ' > n _ 

Akl tyit\aiy avontiuv * 

*A»T etffvi^up aThur^, AnaC« 

O UR military operations are at last begun ; our 
troops are marching in ail the pomp of war, 
and a camp is parked out on the Isle of Wight; 
the heert oj' every Englishman now swells with confi- 
dence, though somewhat softened by generous com- 
pftssion for the consternation and distresses of our 
enemies. 

This formidable armament and splendid march 
produce different effects upon different minds, accord- 
ing to the boundless diversities of tenjper, occupation, 
and habits of thought. 

Many a tender maiden considers her lover as al- 
ready lojst, because he cannot reach the camp but by 
crossing the sea; men of a more political under- 
standing are persuaded that we shall now see, in a 
few days; the ambassadors of France supplicating for 
pity. Some are hoping for a bloody battle, because a 
bloody battle makes a vgndiWfi nairativc; some are 
composing songs of victory; some planning arches of 
tciutiiph ; and some arc miking fireworks for the cele- 
bration of a peace. 

Of all extensive and complicated objects, different 
parts are select^g^y different eyes ; and minds are 
variously affected, as they vary their attention. The 
care of the ^ ublick is now fixed upon our soldiers, 
VoL. VII. C who 
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nho are leaving their native country to wander,; 
none can tell how long, in the pathless deserts of the 
Isle of JVight, The tender sigh for their sufferings, 
an(^ the gay drink to their succes^s. I, who look, or 
believe myself to look, with more philosophic eyes on 
human affairs, must confess, that I saw the troops 
maR’h with little emotion ; my thoughts trere fixed 
upon other scenes, and the tear stole into my eyes, not 
for those who were going away, but for those who 
were left behind. 

We have no reason to jioubtjbut our troops will 
proceed with proper caution ; there are men among 
them who can fake care of themselves. But how shall 
the ladies endure without them ? By what arts can 
they, who have long had no joy but from the civi- 
lities of a soldier, now amuse their hours, and solac* 
tlieir separation? 

Of fifty thousand men, now destined to different 
stations, i^ we allow each to have been occasionally 
. necessary only to four women, a short computation 
will inform us, that two b indred thousand, ladies are 
deft to languish in distress; ^wo hundred thousand 
ladies, who must run to sa...^s and auctions without 
.an attendant ; sit at the play, without a critick to 
idirect their opinion ; buy their fans by their own 
judgment; dispose shells jby their own invendou; 
walk in tlie mall without a gallant; go to tho gar- 
dens wdtbout a protector ' and shuffle cards with vain,, 
impatience,' for want of a fourth to complete the- 
.party. 

Of these ladies, some, I hop||ll|;ave lap-dogs; and 
monkeys ; but tlicy are unsatis&ctory compa- 
11 ^ nions. 
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nions. Many useful offices are performed by men 
of scarlet, to which neitlier dog nor monkey has 
adequate abilities. A parrot, indeed, is as fine as a 
culone], and, if he has been much used to good <;om% 
pany, is not wholly without conversation ; but a par- 
rot, after all, is a poor little creature, and has neither 
sword nor shoulder-knot, can n'either dance nor-*play 
at cards. , 

Since the soldiers must obey the call of their duty, 
and go to that sjde of the kingdom which faces 
France^ I know oot why the ladies, who cannot live 
without them, should not fo^ow them. The pre- 
judices and pride of man have long presumed the 
sword and spindle made for different hands, and de- 
nied the other sex to partake the grandeur of mili- 
tary glory. This notion may be consistently enough 
received in France, where the salick law excludes fe- 
males from the throne ; but wc, who allow them to 
be sovereigns, may surely suppose them «ipable to be 
soldiers. 

It wore to be wished that some man, whose expe- 
rience and authority might enforce regard, would 
propose that our encampments for the present year 
should comprise an equal number of tpen and women, 
who should march* and fight in mingled bodies. If 
f)roper colgnels were once appointed, ^d the drums 
ordered to beat for femafe volunteers, our regiments 
^tould soon be filled without the reproach or .cruelty 
of an impress. 

Of these heroines, some^might serve on foot," under 
the denomination of the Female Buffs, and some on 
horseback, with the title of Lady ffussars, 

c 2 
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What objections can be made to this schema I 
have endeavoured maturely to consider ; and cannot 
find that a modern soldier has any duties, except tliat 
of obedience, which a lady cannot perform. If the 
tiair’has lost its powder, a lady has a puff; if a coat 
be spotted, a lady has a brush. Strength is of less 
importance since fire-arms liave been used ; blows 
of the hand arc now seldom exchanged ; and what is 
there to be done in the charge or tlie retreat beyond 
the powers of a spriglitly maiden ? 

Our masculine squadrons will hot suppose them- 
selves disgraced by their auxiliaries, till^ they have 
done something which women could not have done. 
The troops bf Braddock never saw their enemies, alid 
perhaps w ere defeated by women. If our yirnerican 
general had headed an imny of girls, he might still 
have built a fort and taken it. Had Minorca been 
defended by a felnale gai'rison, it might have been 
surrendered, as it was, without a breach ; and I cannot 
but tliink, ^that seven thousand women might have 
ventured to look at Rochfort, sack a village, rob a 
vineyard, and return in safety. 
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Numb. 6. Saturdav, May 20 ^ 1758. 

Ta/uiif yti'xTx yvti. Gk. Pro. 

T he lady wlio had undcrtali^'n to ride on one horse 
a thousand n^ilcs in a' thousand hours, has coni'- 
plctcd her journey in littlu>inurc‘ tlian two-tliirds of 
the time stijnilatcd, and was conducted througii tlie 
last mile with ti'iumpiial lionours. Acclamation 
shouted before hor, and all tl^e flowers of tlie spring 
were scatteted in her way, , , 

.Every heart ought to rejoice whdn tvue merit is 
distinguished witli publick notice. I am far fi*om 
wishing either to die amazon or her horse any dimi- 
nution of happiness or fame, and cannot but lament 
that they were not more amply and.suitably rewarded. 

'J'here was once a time when wreaths of bays or 
oak were considered as recompenses et^ual to tlie 
most wearisome labours and tcrrifick dangers, .and 
when tlie miseries of long marches and stormy seas 
were at once driven from tlte remembrance by the 
fragrance of a garland. . , 

If this heroine had’ been bom in ancient tunes, she 
might perhaps have been delighted witli tire simplk 
city o( ancient gratitude ; or if any thing was want* 
ing. to fuU satisfaction, she might have supipUcd the 
deflcicncy with the hope of deification, and. antici- 
pated the altars that would be. rais^, and the vows 
that would be made, by fixture candidate^ for* eques- 
trian glory, to the patroness of the race apd the god- 
dess of the stable. 

c 3 But 
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But fate reserved her for a more enlightened age, 

Cj Of 

which has discovered leaves and flowers to be tran- 
sitory tilings ; which considers profit as the end of 
honour; and rates tlie event of every undertaking 
onl)^ by the money that is gained or lost. Irt these 
days, to strew the road with daisies and lilies, is to 
mock merit, and delijde hope. The toyman will not 
giveliis jewels, nor the mercer measure out his silks, 
for vegeUible coin. A primrose, though picked up 
under tlic feet of the most renowned courser, will 
rieithcr be received as a stake at cards, nor procure 
a seat at an opera, nor buy tan'dles for a rout, nor 
lace for a liverv. And though there arc many vir- 

g . . V ‘ . 

tuosos, whose sole ambition is to possess soniethi,ig 
which can be found in no other hand, yet some are 
more accustomed to store their cabinets by theft than 
purcliasc; and none of them would either steal or buy 
one of tlie flowers of gratulatiun till he knows that all 
the rest are totally destroyed. 

Little theVefore did it avail this w'ondcrful lady to 
be received, however joyfully, w'itli such obsolete 
and barren ceremonies of praise. Had the way been 
covered with guineas, though but for the tenth part 
of tlie la^ mile, she w ould have considered her skill 
and diligence as not’ wholly lost; and mig^t httv’e 
rejoiced in tlic speed and pOTseve^ce which had left 
her such superfluity of time,, that she could at leisure 
gather liCT feward withowt the danger of Atalahta's 
mfecaiTfage. 

So much ground coUld not, indeed, have been 
p&vod with gold but at a terge expense, and we are . 
at pres'cnt engaged in a w ar, which demands and en- 
forces frugality. But commoh rules are made only 

for 
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for common life, and some ikviation from general! 
policy may be allowed in favour of : a lady that rod* I 
a thousand miles in a thousaiid hours. 

Since tlie spirit of antiquity so much prevails 
amongst us, that even on this great occasion svehave 
yven flow'ers instead of moricy, let us at least com- 
plete our imitation of the ancients, and endeavour to 
transmit to posterity the memory of that virtue, which 
we CMisider as superiour to pecuniary recompense. 
Let an equestrian statue of this heroine be erected, 
near the startingrpost on the heath of Newmarket, to 
^fill kindred souls Vith tsnulation, and tell the graiulT 
|daughters ‘of our grand-daughters. 

‘ >naiden has ohcc performed. 

As events, however illustrious, arc soon obscured if 
they arc intrusted to tradition, I think it nccessa»*y, 
that the pedestal should be inscribed with a concise 
account of this great performance. The composi- 
tion of this narrative ought not to be committed 
rashly to improper hands. If the rhetoricians of 
Newmarket, who may be supposed likely to con9cive 
in its fiill strength the dignity of the subject, should 
undertake to express it, there js a danger lest they 
admit some phrases which, though well understood at 
present, . may be ambiguous in ' another century. If 
^tosterity should read on a public monument, that the 
iady carried her horse a thousand miles, in a thousand 
hours, they ipay think th^t the statue and inscription, 
are at variance, because one will represent the horse 
as carrying his lady, and tlie other tell tliat the lady 
,parried her horse. , ^ 

Some doubts likewise may be raised by speculatists, 
pnd some controversies be agitated amoqg historians, 

C 4 foneextk^ 
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concerning the motive as well as the manner of the 
action. As it will be known, that this wonder was 
performed in a time of war, some will suppose that- 
the lady was frighted by invaders, and fled to pre- 
serve' her life or her chastity ; otliers will conjecture, 
that she was thus honoured for some intelligence, 
carried of the enemy ’s«designs : some will tliink that 
she Ix'ought news of a victory ; others, that she was 
commissioned to tell of a -conspiracy ; and some will 
congratulate themselves on their acutcr penetration, 
and find, that all these notions of ptitriotism and pub- 
liclc spirit are improbable and chimerical; they will 
cqnfidtntly tell, that she only ran away from her 
guardians, alitL-tfiat tlie true causes of her speed wese. 
fear and love. 

I^t it therefore be carefully mentioned, tliat by 
this pcrlbi niuncc she won her wager ; and, lest this 
should, by any change of manners, seem an inade- 
quate or incredible incitement, let it be added, tiiat 
at thi.s tinic'^ the original motives of human actions 
had .lost their influence ; that the love of praise w as 
extinct; the fear of infamy was become ridiculouSr; 
and the only wish of an Englishman was, to win his 
wager*. 

♦ The incident so pleasingly ridiculed in this pjiper happened in* 
May 1758, and the newspapers of the time ga\e that importance* 
to It w hich their successors wish to. U‘an«fcr to anotheVlady of tvtf' 
jiotoriety, ^ 
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Numb. 7. Saturday, JlJoy 27, 1758, 

ONE of tlic principal amusements of the Idler 
is to read tlie works of tliose minute historians, 
the writers of news, who, thoui'h contemptuously 
overlooked by the composers of bulky volumes, are 
yet necessary in a nation where much w pal tli pro- 
duces juuch leisure, and one part of tlie people has 
nothipg to do bul. to observe tlje lives and fortunes of 
the otlicr. 

To us, who are regaled every inornir.g and even- 
ing wjth intelligence, and are supplied from day to 
day witli materials for conversation, it is diiTiciilt to 
conceive how man can subsist witliout a nevvs[)aper, 
or to what entertainment companies can assemble, 
in those wide regions of the earth tJiat have neither 
ChroniflcsTiwMitgazines, neilher Uazettc.^ noiv/r/rtv- 
tisera, neither Journals nor Kreuiug-Fosi., 

There are never great numbers in any nation, 
^'hosc reason or invention can find emjiloymcnt for 
their tprjgpes, who can raise a plgasing discourse 
from their own stock of sentiments and images ; and 
those few who liave qualified tliemselves by specu- 
lation for general disquisitions are soon left without , 
an audience. The cornmpn {alk of men must relate 
to facts in which the talkers have, or tliink tliey have, 
an mterest ; and, wliere such facts cannot be known, 
the pleasures of society will be merely sensual. Thus 
t^e natives of the Mahometan empires, who approach 
^ost nearly to European civility, have no higher plea- 
sure 
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Rure at their couviyjjJ assemblies than to hear a piper, 
or gaze upon a tumbler; and no company can keep 
together longer than they are diverted by sounds or 
shows. 

All* foreigners remark, that tlie knowledge df the 
common people of England is greater than that of 
any other vulgar. Thfe superiority we undoubtedly 
owe to the rivulets of intelligence, which are con ! 
tinually trickling among ife, which every one may 
catch, and of which every one partakes. 

This universal diffusion of instruction is, perhaps, 
not wholly without its inconvcriiencies ; it certainly 
fill’s the nation ^ith superficial disputants; enables 
those to talk Vho were born to work ; and affords iu- 

f 

formation sufficient to elate vanity, and stiffen obsti 
nacy, but too little to enlarge the mind into complete 
skill for full comprehension. 

Whatever is fourid to gratify the publick, will bo 
multiplied bv the emulation of venders beyond ne- 
cessity or use. This plenty, indeed, produces cheap- 
ness," but cheapness always ends in negligence and 
depravation.' 

The compilation of newspapers is often committed 
to narrow and mercenary minds, not qualified for 
the task of delighting or instructing ; w'ho are content 
to fill their paper, w’ith whatever matter, without in- 
dustry to gather, or disccrimicnt to selects 

Thus journals are daily tnultiplied without inefeaso 
of knowledge. The tale of the morning paper is 
told a^in in the ■ evening, and the narratives of the 
evening are bou^ agaid in the morning. These 
repetitions, indeedi, waste time, but they do not 
shorten it. The most eager peruser of news is tired- 

befort 
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before he has completed his labour ; and many a man, 
who enters tiie coft'ee-house in his night-gown and 
slippers, is called away to hLs shop, or his. dinner, be- 
fore he has well considered the state of Europe. 

It is discovered by ReauMut\ tliat spiders might 
make silk, if they could be persuaded to live in 
peace togetlier. Tlie writers’ of news, if they^ could 
be confederated, might give more pleasure to the 
publick. 'Jlic morning and evening antliors might 
divide an event between them ; a single action, ju\d 
tliatnotof muchImjKirtance, might be gradually dis- 
covered, so as to vary a whole wTok with joy, anxiety, 
and conjecture. 

• We know that a French ship of w^ir was lately 
taken by a ship of Fjnglmd but tliis event was suf- 
fered to burst upon us all at once, and tlien what we 
knew already was echoed from day to day, and Iroiii 
week to week. 

Let us suppose these spiders of literature to spin 
together, and enquire to what an extensive web such 
another event might be regularly drawn, and hdw six 
morning and six evening writers might agree to retail 
|Jicir articles. 

Oil Monday Morning the Captain of a ship might 
arrive, who left thq Friscurni France., and tlie BuU- 
Captain CtWw, in sight of one another, so that an 
engagement seemed unavoidable. 

. Monday Evening. A sound of cannon waaheard off 
Cape Fim.sterre, supposed to bethoscof-tlie 
and Frisettr. 

. T uesday Morning. It was this morning reported, 
that tile BuU-dog enga|;ed the Friscur, yard-arm and 
yard-arm, three glasses and aiialt) but was obliged to 

sliecr 
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sheer off for want of powder. It is hoped that enquiry 
will be made into this affair in a proper place. 

Tucsdaij Evening. The account of the engagement 
between the Bull-dog and Friseitr was premature. 

IVednesday Morning. Another express is arrived, 
which brings news, tliat the Fr 'iscur had lost all her 
masts, and three hundred of her men, in the late 
engagement; and that Captain Grim is come into 
harbour iruich shattered. 

Wednesday Evening. We hear that the brave Cap- 
tain Grim, having expended his powder, proposed to 
enter the Frisenr sword in hand ; but that his lieute- 
nant, the nephcwjof a certain nobleman, remonstrated 
against it. 

Thursday Morning. We wait impatiently for a full 
account of the late engagement between the Bull-dog 
and Friseitr. 

Thursday Evening. It is said the order of the Bath 
w ill he sent t^ Captain Grim. 

Friday Morning. A certain Lord of the Admi- 
ralty has been heard to say of a certain Captain, that 
if he had done his duty, a certain French ship might 
have been token. It was not thus that merit was 
rewarded in the days of Cronrurli. 

Friday Evening. There is cerjain information at 
the Admiralty, that the Frisenr is taken, after a re- r 
sistance of two* hours. 

■ Saturday Morning. A letter from one of the gun-, 
jicre of the Bull-dog mentions the taking of the Fri- 
seur, and attributes their success wholly to the bravery 
and resolution of Captain Grim, who never ow^ed any 
of his advancement to borough-jobbers, or any otlier 
corrupters of tbs people, 

Saturday 
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Saturday Evemig. Captain (iW/w arrived at the 
Admiralty, with an account that he engaged the Fri- 
seur, a ship of equal force with his own, off Cape Fi- 
nisterre, and took her after an obstinate resistance, 
having killed one hundred and fifty of the French, 
with ^e loss of ninety-five of his own men. 


Numb. 8 . ‘Saturday, Jimc3, 1758 . 

To the I D L E Rs 

SIR, 

TN the time of publick danger, it is every man’s 

duty to withdraw his thoughts in some measure 
from his private interest, and ‘employ part of his 
time for the general welfare. National conduct ought 
to be the result of national wisdom ; a plhn fornK*d by 
mature consideration and diligent selection out of all 
tlie schemes which may be offered, and all the in- 
formation which can be procured. 

In a battle, every man should fight as if he was 
the single champion ; in prej)aratidns for war, every 
man should think,’ as if the last event depended on 
his counsel. None chji tell what discoveries are 
within his reach, or hov^ much he may contribute to 
the publick safety. 

Full of these consideratidns, I have carefully re- 
viewed the process, of tliewar, and find, what every 
other man has found, that we have hitherto added 
noting to our military reputation ; that at one time 
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YfC hare been beaten by enemies whom we did not 
see ; and, at another, have avoided tlie si^t of ene- 
naitis lest we should be beaten. 

Wlw^cr our troops are defiective in discipline ot 
in cfmrage, is not very useful to inquire ; they evi- 
dently want swnething necessary to success } and he 
that shall supply tliafwant will deserve well of his 
country. 

7b Icani of an enemy has always been accounted 
politick and honourable ; and therefore I hope it will 
raise no prejudices against my project, to confess that I 
borrowed it from a Fratchman. 

When the IslO'of Rhodes was, many centuries ago, 
in the hands of tlmt military order now called tlie 
Knights of Malta, it was ravaged by a dragon, who 
inhabited a den under a rock, from which he issued 
forth when he was hungry or wanton, and without 
fear or mercy devoured men and beasts as tliey came 
in his way.. Many councils were held, and many 
devices Offered, for his destruction ; but as his back 
was armed with impeneti'able scales, none would 
venture to attack him. At last Dudon, a French 
knight, undertook the deliverance of the island* 
Trom some place of . security he took a view of tlie 
dragon, or, as a modern soldier, would say, recon- 
noitred him, and observed that his belly w'^ nak^ 
and vulnerable. He then returned home to me^e 
^ arrqngehtents; and, by 'a very exact imitation of 
nature, made a dragon of pasteboard, in the belly 
of whidi he put ' beef and muttoli, and accustom^ 
two sturdy mastiffs to feed thtoiselves by tearing 
their way to the concealed flesh. When hb dogs 
wore well practised in this method of plunder, he 

marche 1 
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marched out with them at his h^is, and showed them 
• tiie dragon ; they rushed upon him in quest of their 
-dinner; Dudon battered his scull, while they lace- 
rated his belly ; and ncitlier his sting nor claws were 
able to defend him. 

Something like this might be practised in our pre- 
sent state. Let a fortihciatioil be raised on Salisbury- 
Plain, resembling or or itself, 

witli all the usual preparations for defence : let the 
inclosure be filled with beef and ale : let the soldiers, 
from some proper eminence, see shirts waving upon 
lines, and here and there a plump landlady hurrying 
about with pots in their hands. When they are suf^ 
•fidently animated to advance, lead them in exact 
order, with fife and drum, to that side whence the 
wind blows, till they come within the scent of roast 
meat and tobacco. Contrive that they may approach 
the place 'fasting about an hour after dinner-time, 
'assure them that there is no danger, ^nd command 
tm attack. 

If nobody within either moves or speaks, it 'is not 
unlikely that they may carry the place by storm ; 
but if a panick should seize them, it will be proper 
to defer the enterprise to a more hungry hour. 
When they have entered, let them fill their bdlies 
'«Bd return to the camp. 

On the next day let the same pWe be shown 
^tem again, but with sbme additions of strength or 
terreur. I cannot pretend. to inform’ our generals 
^urough what gradatiems of danger they shoold train 
•then’ men to fortitude. They best Imow what the 
^cAdiers and what themselves can bear. It wiii ba 
2>w>per thnk the war -^ould everyday vaiyr its ap- 
pearance. 
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pearance. Sometimes, as they mount the rampart, 
a cook may throw fat u|>on the hre, to accustom them 
to a sudden blaze ; and sometimes, by the clatter of 
empty pots, they may be inured to formidable noises. 
But let it never be Ibrgotten, that victory must repose 
witli a full belly. 

In^tiine it will be propef to bring our French pri- 
soners from the coast, and place them upon the walls 
in martial order. At tlicir first appearance their 
hands must be tied, but they may be allowed to grih. 
In a month they may guard the }>lade with their hands 
loosed, provided that on pain of death tlicy be for- 
bilidcn to strike.^ 

By this method our army will soon be brought to 
look an enemy in the face. But it has been lately 
observed, that fear is received by the car as well as 
tlie eyes ; and tlie Ind'uni war-cry is represented as 
too dreadful to be endured ; as a sound tliat will 
force tlie bravest veteran to drop his weapon, and de- 
sert his rank ; tliat will deafen his car, and chill hU 
breast ; tliat will neither suffer him to hear orders or 
to feel sliauie, or retain any sensibility but tlie dread 
of death. 

That the savage clamours of naked barbarians 
should thus terrify troops disciplined to war, and 
ranged in array with arms in tlieir hands, is surely 
strange. But this is no time to reason.^ I am of 
opinion, .that by a proper* mixture of asses, bulls, 
turkeys, geese, and tragedians, a noise migJit be pro- 
cured dually horrid witli the war-cry. When our 
nien have been encouraged by - fiequent victories, 
lathing will remain but to qualify them for extreme 
danger, by a sudden concerl of terrifick vociferar- 

tioq. 
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tion. When they have endured this last trial, let 
them be led to action, as men who are no longer to 
be frightened ; as men who can bear at once the 
grimaces of the Gauk, and tire howl of the Amr> 
cam. 


9 

9. Saturday, Jlwne 10, 1758. 

7b /Ac* IDLER. 

SIR 

Y HAVE read you ; tliat is a fiivour few authors 
can boast of having received from me beside* 
yourself. My intention in telling you of it is to in* 
form you, that you have both pleased and angered 
me. Never did writer appear so delightful to me as 
you did when you adopted the name ofr tlie 
But what a falling-off was there whai your first pro- 
duction was brought to light ! A natural irresistible 
attachment to tliat favourable passion, uUing, had led 
me to hope for indulgence from the I(Uer, but I find 
him a streuiger to the title. 

What rules has he proposed totally to unbrace the 
slackened nefve; to shade the heavy eye, of inatten- 
tion j to’ give the smooth 'feature and the uncon- 
Jractod muscle; or procure* insensibility to the 'whole 
animal composition? 

These were some of the placid blessings I promised 
myself the enjoyment of, when I committed violence 
upon myself by mustering up aU my strength to set; 
. YolVIL ' D abbut 
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about reading you ; but I am disappointed in them 
all, and the stroke of eleven in the morning is still as 
terrible to me as before, and I find putting on my 
clothes still as painful and laborious. Oh that our 
climate would perniit tl»at original nakedness which 
the thrice happy Indians to this day enjoy! How 
many unsolicitous hours should I bask away, warmed 
in bed by the sun’s glorious beams, could I, like 
them, tumble from thence in a moment, when neces- 
lity obliges me to endure the torment of getting upon 
niy legs. 

lJut wherefore do I bilk to you upon subjects of 
this delicate mature ? you w ho seem ignorant of the 
incxprcssibic charms of the elbow chair, attended 
with a soft stool for the elevation of the feet! Thus, 
vacant of thought, do I indulge the live-long 
day. 

You may define Iiappincss as you please ; I em- 
brace that opinion which makes it consist in the ab- 
sence of pain. To reflect is pain ; to stir is pain ; 
tlierefore 1 never reflect or stir but when I cannot 
help it Perhaps you will call my schemc-of life in- 
dolence, and therefore think the Idler excused from 
taking any notice of me : but I have always looked 
upon indolence and idleness as titc same ; and so de- 
sire you will now and then, while you profess your- 
self of our .fraternity, take -some notice of me, and 
Others in my situation, who think tliey have a right 
to your assistance ; or relinquish the name. 

You may publish; bum, or destroy tliis, just as 
you iue in the humour > it is ten to one but I forget 
that I wrote it, before it readies jou. I believe you 
may find sumottofbr it in Horace, but 1 cannot reach 

’ him 
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him without getting out of my chair; that is a suffi- 
cient reason tor my not affixing any. — And being' 
obliged to sit upright to ring, the bell for my servant 
to convey this to the penny-post, if I slip the oppor- 
tunity of his being now in the room, makes me’ 
break off abruptly*. 

This correspondent, whoever he b6, is not to be 
dismissed witliout some tokens of regard. There is? 
no mark more certain of a genuine' Ar/fer, than unea- 
siness witliout mqtesfotiyn, and comiilaint without a 
grievance. , 

Yet my gratitude to the contributifr half a pa- 
peV shall not wholly overpower my sincerity. I must 
inform him, that, with all his pretensions, he that 
calls for directions to be idle, is yet but in the rudi- 
ments of idleness, and has attained neither the prac- 
tice nor theory of wasting life, 'i'he true nature of 
idleness he will know in time, by contip*iing to bo 
idle. Virgil tells us of an iinjxjtuous and rapid being, 
that acquires strength by motion. The Idler acquire* 
weight by lying still. 

The vis inertia, the quality of resisting all exter- 
nal impulse, is hourly increasing; tlie restless and 
troublesome facultiei) of attention and distinction, 
reflection on the past, and solicitude for the future, 
by a long mtlwlgcnce of idleness, will, like tapers in 
onelastic air, be gradually extinguished; and the 
'officious lover, the vigilant soldier, the busy trader, 
may, by a judicious composure of his' mind, sink into 
a state approaching -to that of brute matter ; in 
which he shall retain tlie consciousness of his own 

D 2 exist- 
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existence, only by an obtuse languor and drowsy 
discontent 

1 hit. is the lowest stage to which the &vourites of 
idleness can descend ; tliese regions of undelighted 
quiet can be entered by few. Of those that are pre- 
pared to sink down into their shade, some are roused 
into, action by avarice or aipbition, some are aw'akencd 
by tlic voice of fame, some allured by the smile of 
beauty, and many witlilicld by tlic importunities of 
yrant. Of all the enemies of idleness, want is the 
most formidable. Fame is soon found to be a sound) 
and love a dream ; avarice and ambition may be 
justly suspected of privy confederacies with idleness ; 
lor when they have for a while protected their vota- 
ries, they often deliver them up to end their lives 
under her dominion. Want always struggles against 
idleness, but want herself is often overcome; and 
every hour shows tHie careful observer those who had 
radicr live jn case tliari in plenty. 

So wide is the region of Idleness, and so powerful 
her influence. But she docs not immediately confer 
all her gifts. IMy correspondent, who .seems, with 
all his errours, worthy of advice, must Ixj told, tliat he 
is calling too hastily for the last eftlision of total in- 
sensibility. W'hutcver he inay^ have been taught by 
unskilful Idlers to believr*., labour is necessary in his 
initiation to* idleness. He'liiat never ial)ours may 
know the jwins of idleness,’ but not the pleasure. 
The comfort is, tliat if he devotes himself to insensi- 
bility, he will daily lengthen the intervals of idleness, 
and shorten those of ISbour, till at liLst he will lie 
down to rest, and no longer disturb the world 
himself by bustle or com|xftitioi). 

«3 
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Thus I have endeavoured to gi\’e him that hi- 
^rmation which, perhaps, after all, he did not 
want ; for a true Idler often calls for that which he 
knows is never to be had, and asks questions which 
he does not desire ever to be answered; 


J. 
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^REDIJLITY, or confidence of opinion t^^ 
great for tlie evidence from wliicl^ opinion is 
derived, we find to be a general weakness imputed 
by every sect and party to all others, and indeed by 
every man to every other man. 

Of all kinds of credulity, the most obstinate and 
wonderful is that of political zealots; of men, who 
being numbered, they know not how />r why, irt 
any of the parties that divide a state, resign the use 
of their own eyes and ears, and resolve to believe 
nothing that does nOt fia.vour those whqm they pro- 
fess to follow'. 

The bigot of philosophy is seduced by authorities 
which he has not always opportunities to examine, 

entangled in systems which truth and falsehood 
are inextricably complicated, or undertakes to talk 
on subjects which nature did not form him able to 
' comprehend. 

The Cartesian, who denies that his horse feds the 
spur, or that the hare is afraid when tlie hounds ap- 
'proach her; the disciple of Malbranche, who rnain- 
latns. that the.man was not hurt by the bullet, whichi 

p 3 according 
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According to vulgar apprehension, swept away his 
legs; the follower of Berkeley, w1k>, while he sits 
writing at his table, declares tliat he has neither 
table, paper, nor fingers ; have all the honour at least 
of being deceived by fallacies not easily detected^ 
'and may plead that they did not forsake truth, but 
for appearances w hich they were not able to distiu- 
guish from it. 

But the man who enga^s in a party has seldom to 
d9 with any thing remote or abstruse. The present 
state of things is before his eyes;. and, if he cannot 
l)e satisfied without retrospection, yet lie seldom e\,- 
ttnds his vicw'^i beyond the historical events of the 
last century. All the knowledge that he can want 
is within his attainment, and most of the arguments 
which he can hear are within his capacity. 

Yet so it is that an Idler meets every hour of 
his life with men who have different opinions upoi) 
pvery thing past, present, and future ; w’ho deny the 
most notorious facts, contradict the most cogent 
ti’ulhs, and persist in asserting to-day what they as- 
serted yesterday, in defiance of evidence, and con-« 
tempt’of confutation. 

Two of my companions, wl,io are grown old in 
idleness, are Tom Tmpest and Jack Sneaker. Both of 
them consider themselves as neglected by their par- 
ties, and therefore entitled, to credit ; for why should 
they favour ingratitude ? .They are both men of in- 
tegrity, where no factious interest is to l>e promoted ^ 
pud both lovers .of truth, when tliey are not heated 
w ith political debate. 

Tom Tempest is a steady friend to the house of 
^Iftarl. He can recount tlie prodigies that have ap- 
pear sd 
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pearcd in the &ky, and the calamities tliat have 
aiBicted the nation every year from the Revolution ; 
and is of opinion, that, if tlie exiled family had con- 
tinued to reign, tiiere would have ncitlicr been worms, 
in our ships nor caterpillars in our trees. He won- 
ders tliat the nation was not awakened by tlie hard 
frost to a revocation of the true king, and is Imurly 
afraid that the whole island will be lost in the sea. 
He believes that king William burned Whitehall tliat 
he miglit steal the furniture ; and that Tiltolson died 
an Atlieist. Of qaeen Anne he speaks with more ten- 
derness, owns th^t she iheant well, and can tell by 
whom and why she w-as poisoned. li| the succcediifg 
reigns all has been corruption, malice, Vnd design. 
He believes that nothing ill has ever happened 
for these forty years by chance or errour ; he holds 
that the battle of Dcttingen was won by mistake, and 
tliat of Fontemy lost by contract; that the Victory w as 
sunk by a private order ; that Comhill was fired by 
emissaries from the council-; and the ar 5 i of fVest- 
mimter-bridge was so contrived as to sink on purpose 
that tlie" nation might be put to charge. He con- 
siders the new road to Islington as an encroachment 
on liberty, and often ^asserts tliat broad wheels will be 
the ruin of EngUmd. 

^ Tom is generally* vehement and noisy, but never- 
theless Jias •some secrctsf^hich he always communi- 
cates- in a whisper. Many and many a time has Tam 
told me, in a comer, tliat our miseries were almost 
at an end, and that we should see,, in a month, an- 
other monarch on the throne ; the time elapses with- 
• oiit a revolution ; Tom meets me again witlt new 
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ikitelligence, the whole scheme is now setded, and wo 
shall see great events in another month. 

Jack Snedter is a hearty adherent to the present 
establishment ; he has known those m'Iio saw the bed 
into which the Pretender was coitveyed in a warming- 
pan. He often rejoices tiiat the nation was not en-» 
slaved by the Irish. • He believes that king William 
never lost a battle, and that if he had lived one year 
longer he would have conquered France. He holds 
that Charles the Pirst w-as a Papist. He allows thero 
were some good men in the reign of queen Ame, but 
the peace of Utrecht brought‘a blast upon the nation, 
and has been thi cause of all the evil that we have 
suffered to ‘the present hour. He believes that the 
scheme of the South Sea wsis well intended, but that 
it miscarried by tlie influence of France. He con- 
siders a standing army as the bulwark of liberty, 
thinks us secured ftom corruption by septennial par- 
liaments, relates how w’c are enriched and strength- 
ened by the electoral dominions, and declares that 
thc*|:)ublick del)t is a blessing to tJie nation. 

Yet, amidst all this prosperity, poorJaeA is hourly 
disturbed by the dread of Popery. He wonders that 
some stricter laws are not made, against Papists, and 
is sometimes afraid that they are busy with French 
gold among tlie bishops and judges. 

He cannot Iwjlieve that tile Nonjurors are so quiet 
for notliing, tliey must certainly be forming -spine 
plot tbr th^ establishniciit of Po|)ery ; he docs not 
tliiuk, the present ’oaths sufficiently binding, and 
wishes that some better necurity could be found for 
itie successioq of Hanffver. He is zealous for die 

naturalii 
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naturaUzation of foreign Protestants, and rejoked at 
tbe admission of the Jms to tlie English privileges, 
because he tliought a Jm would never be a Papist 


Numb. 1K Saturday, June 24, 

— — Ncc tc quctsiveris extra. 

JT is commonly observed, that when two English^' 
men meet, tli«ir first talk is of the weather ; theyi 
are in haste to tell'each other, what each must already 
know, that it is hot or cold, bright (f cloudy, windy 
on calm. * 

There are, among die numerous lovers of subtil* 
ties and paradoxes, some who derive the civil insti* 
tutions of every country from its climate, who impute 
freedom and slavery to the temperature of tlie air, 
can fix the meridian of vice and virtue, and tell at 
what degree of latitude we are to expect* courage o* 
timidity, knowledge or ignorance. • 

From’these dreams of idle speculation, asli^tsup* 
vey of life, and a little knowledge of history, u’s 
sufficient to awakei^^y inquirer, whose ambition of 
distinction has not overpowered hi^ lo\’e of truth. 
Forms of government are seldom the result of much 
^liber4.tio»; they arc fraiped by chanoc in popular 
assemblies, or in conqiiei;ed countiies by despotick 
> authority. Laws arc often occasional, often capri* 
^ious, made always by a fcwj’atid sometimes by a 
single voice. Nations have changed their cliarac-» 
•^rs;-. slavery is now no where more patiently, en- 
dured, 
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dured, than in countries once inhabited by the zealotf 
of liberty. 

But national customs can arise only from general 
agreement; they arc not imposed, but chosen, and 
arc continued only by the continuance of their cause. 
An Englishmans notice of the weather, is the natural 
con;>cquence of changeable skies and uncertain sea- 
sons. In many parts of tlie world, wet weather and 
dry arc regularly expected at ccitain periods ; but in 
our island every man goes to sleep, unable to guess 
whether he shall l)ehold in the morning a bright or 
cloudy atmosphere, whether his rest shall be lulled 
by a shower, o{' broken by a tejnpest >Ve tliere- 
fore rejoice ftiutually at good weather, as at an escape 
from something that we feared ; and mutually com- 
plain of bad, as of tlic loss of something that we 
hoped. 

Such is the reason of our practice; and mIio shall 
treat it with contempt? Surely not the attendant on 
a court, whose business is to watch the looks of a 
being weak and foolish as himself, and whose vanity 
is to recount the names of men, who might drop 
into nothing, and leave no vacuity ; nor Uie proprie- 
tor of funds, who stops his acquaintance in tlie street 
to tell him of the loss of half-a-crown; npr the in- 
quirer after news, who fills his head with foreign 
events, and talks of skimyShes and sieges, of which 
no consequCTice will ever reacli his hearers or him- 
self. ‘The weather is a nobler and more interesting 
subject; it is the present state of the skies and of the 
earth, on M-hich plenty and famine arc suspended, on* 
which millions depend for the necessaries of life., 

ThQ 
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The M'cather is frequently mentioned for anotlicr 
reason, less honourable to my dear countrymen. 
Our dispositions too frequently clumge with the co- 
lour of tlie sky; and when we find ourselves cheerful 
and good-natured, we naturally pay our acknowledg- 
ments to tlie powers of sunshine ; w, if wc sink into 
dulness and peevishness, look round tlie horizon^for 
an excuse, and charge our discontent upon an easterly 
wind or a cloudy day. 

Surely nothing is more reproachful to a being en- 
dowed with reason, than to resign its powers to the 
infiuence of tlie 2Ur, and live in (lc{)cndence on tlio 
weather aiitl the wind, for tlie only Jl:)lessings whidi 
nature has put into our powci*, tranquillity and bene- 
volence. To look up to the sky for the nutriment 
of our bodies, is the condition of nature; to call 
upon the sun for peace and gaycty, or deprecate 
the clouds lest sorrow should overwhelm us, is tlic 
cowardice of idleness, and the idolatry of folly. 

Yet even in this age of inquiry ami Tiiiowlcdge, 
when superstition is driven away, and omens and 
prodigies have lost their terrours, wc find this folly 
countenanced by frequent examples. Those that 
laugh at the portentbps glare of a cornet, and hear 
a crow' witlr equal tranquillity from the right or left, 
V’ill yet talk of times and situations proper for intel- 
lectual performances, wilt imagine the fancy exalted 
by vernal breezes, and the rca.son invigorated by a 
• bright calm. 

If men who have given up themselves to fanciful 
credulity would confine their conceits in tlieir own 
grinds, they might regulate their lives by the baro- 
picter, with mconvenicnec only to themselves ; but, 

' ’ ' to 
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to fill the world with accounts of intellects subject to 
ebb and flow, of one g^ius that awakened in th4 
spring, and another that ripened in the autumn, of 
one mind expanded in the summer, and of anothef 
eoncentrated in the winter, is no less dangerous than 
to tell children of bugbears and goblins. Fear will 
find every house haunted } and idleness will wait fof 
ever for the moment of illumination. 

This distinction of seasons is produced only by 
imagination operating on luxury. To temperance 
every day is«.bright, and every hour is propitious to 
diligence. He that shall resolutely excite his facul* 
ties, or exert i iis virtues, will soon make himself 
superiour to the seasons, and may set at defiance tlie 
morning mist, and the evening damp, the blasts of 
tiie east, and the clouds of the south. 

It was the boast of the Stokk philosophy, to make 
man unshaken by calamity, and unelated by success, 
incorruptible by pleasure, and invulnerable by pain ; 
these are heights of wisdom which none ever attained, 
and to which few can aspire ; but there are lower de- 
grees of constancy necessaiy to common virliue ; and 
every man, however he may distrust himself in the 
extremes of good or evil, might at least struggle 
against the tyranny of the climate, and refuse to en- 
slave his virtue or his reason to the most variable o( 
all variations, tlie changes ^if tlie weathef. . 
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•T'HAT every man is important in his mvn eyes, 
is a position of which we .all either voluntaply 
or unwarily at least once an hour confess the trutli i 
and it will unavoidably follow, that cveiy man be- 
' licvcs himself unportant to the pubKck. 

The right whiclk this importance givprf^ to gene- 
ral notice and visible’ distinction, is one of those dis- 
putable privileges which we have not always coura<^ 
to €issert ; and which we tlicreforc sutler* to lie dor- 
mant till some elation of mind, or vicissitude of 
fortune, incites us to declare our pretensions and en- 
force our demands. And, hopeless as the claim of 
vulgar characters may seem to the suiiercilious and 
severe, there are few who do not at one time or other 
endeavour to step forward beyond their rank, who 
do not make some struggles for fame, and show that 
they think all other conveniencies and di lights im- 
perfectly enjoyed without a name. 

To get a name, cala hapj>en but to few. A name, 
even in the most commercial nation, is one of the 
few tilings which cannot be bought. It is the free 
gift of mankind, which rfiyst bti deserved before it 
will.be granted, and is at. last unwillingly bestowed. 
•But this unwillingness only increases degire ih him 
who believes his merit sufficient *to overcome it^ 
There is a particular period of life, in w hich this 
dbndiless for a name seems principally to-predominate 
in both sexes. Scarce ’ any couple comes together 

but 
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but tlie nuptials are declared in the newspapers with 
encomiums on each party. Many an eye, ranging 
over the page with eager curiosity in quest of states- 
men and heroes, is stopped by a marriage celebrated 
between Mr. Buckram, an eminent salesman in 
Threadneedk-street, and Miss Dolly Juniper, the'* 
only daughter of an eminent distiller, of the parish of 
St. Giles's in the Fields, a young lady adorned with 
every accomplishment that can give happiness to thes 
married state. Or we are told, amidst our impa- 
tience for iw event of a battle, »tliat on a certain 
day Mr. fFinkvr, a tide-waiter at Yarmouth, was 
nterried to Mrit Cackle, a widow lady of great ac- 
complislimehts, and that as soon as the ceremony 
was performed they set out in a post-chaise for 
Yarmouth. 

Many are the inquiries which such intelligence 
must undoubtedly raise, but nolliing in this world is- 
lasting. When the reader has contemplated with 
envy, or with gladness, the felicity of Mr. Buckram 
and* Mr. JVinker, and ransacked his memory for the 
names of Juniper and Cackle, his attention is' diverted- 
to other thoughts, by linding that Mirza will not 
cover this season ; or that a spaitiiel has been lost or 
stolen, that answers to the name of Ranger. 

Whence it arises tliat on the day of marriage all 
agree to call •thus openly fpr honours, I am not able 
to discover. Some, perhaps, tliink it kind, -by a 
publick declaration, to put an end to the hopes of * 
rivalry and the fears *6f jealousy, to let parents knovK 
that they may set their* daughters at liberty whom 
they have locked up for fear of the bridegi*oom, or 
to dismiss to tlieir countci'S and their offices the* 

amorous 
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amorous youths- that had been used to hover round 
the dwelling of the bride. 

These connubial praises may have another cause. 
It may be the intention of the husband and wife to 
dignify themselves in the eyes of efu:h other, and, 
according to their different tempers or expectations, 
to win affection, or enforce respect 
It was said of the family bf Micas, tliat it was noX/e, 
for all the brothers were mliant, and all the sista's 
were virtuous. What would a stranger say of the 
English nation* in wliich on the day of^^rriage all 
the men arc eminent, and all the w^nen beautiful, 
accomplished, and rich? | • 

Jflow long the wife will be persuaded iof the emi- 
nence of her husband, or the husband continue to 
believe that his wife has the qualities required to 
make marriage happy,- may reasonably be question- 
ed. 1 am afraid that much time seldom passes before 
each is convinced that praises arc fallacious, and 
particularly those praises which we confer* upon our- 
selves. 


I should therefore tliink, that tliis custom might be 
omitted without 'miy loss to the community ; and 
that the sons and da%ighters of lanes and alleys might 
go hereafter to tire next church, frith no witnesses of 
their worth or happiness but their parents and tlicir 
ffiends ; but if they cannot be happy op the bridal 
day without some gratification of their vanity, 1 hope 
.they will be willing to encourage a friend df. mine 
who proposes to devote his powers to then service. 

Mr. Settle, a man whose emimnee fras once allowed 
Jby the eminent, and wliose accomplishments were con- 
fessed by tire accomplished, in the latter part of a long 
♦ ' * life 
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lifit supported himself by an uncommon expedient. 
He had a standing elegy and epithalamium, of which 
only the first and last were leaves varied occasionally, 
and the mtermediate pages were, by general termSi 
left applicable alike to every character. When any 
marriage became known, Seitk ran to the bridegroom 
with his epithalamium ; and when he heard of any 
death, ran to the heii%ith his elegy. 

Who can think himsdf disgraced by a trade that 
was practised so long by the rival of Drydeti, by the 
poet yih!aaiM^^Empra^$ of Mom’W was played before 
princes by lad»p of the court? 

" My friend p^irposes to open an office in the Fleet 
for matrimonial panegyricks, and will accommodate 
all with praise who think their own powers of ex- 
pression inadequate to their merit. He will sell any 
man or woman the virtue or qualification whiclj is 
most fashionable or most desired; but desires hia 
customers to rememl)er, that he sets beauty at the 
highest price, and riches at the next, and if he be 
well paid, throws in virtue for noticing. 
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Numb. is. Saturday, July 8, 1758. 

7b Me I D L £ R. 

Dear Mr. Idler, 

% 

^JpHOUGH few men of prudence are much in* 
dined to interpose in disputes betwepM mart 
and wife, who commonly make peace aySfie expense 
of tlie arbitrator ; yet I will venture to |ay before you 
a controversy, by which the quiet of *'rny house ha/ 
been long disturbed, and which, unless you can de- 
cide it, is likely to produce lasting evils, and embit- 
ter those hours which nature seems to liave appropri- 
ated to tenderness and repose. 

I married a wife with no great fortune, but of a 
family remarkable for domestick prudencij, and ele- 
gant frugality. I lived with her at ease, if not with 
happiness, and seldom had any reason of complaiAt. 
The house was aha^ys clean, the servants were active 
and regular, dinner was on the table every day at the 
same minute, and the ladies of the neighbourhood 
were frightened when^ I invited their husbands, lest 
tl^ir own economy should be less esteemed. 

During tilts gentle lapse of life, my dAar brought 
me thrfee daughters. I wished for a son, to continue 
the family ; but my wife often tells me, that boys are 
dirty things, and are always troublesome in a house ; 
and declares that she has hat^ the sight of them ever 
since she saw lady Tbndl^’et^ldest son ride over a car- 
pet with his hobby-horse *ali mire.'^ 

VoL. VII, ‘ E I cUd 
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I did not much attend to her opinion, but knew 
that girls could not be made boys; and therefore 
composed myself to bear m hat I could not remedy, 
and resolved to bestow tliat care on my daughters, 
to which only the sons arc commonly thought en- 
titled. 

,But my wife’s notions of education differ widely 
from mine. She is an irrcconcileable enemy to idle- 
ness, and considers ewery state of life as idleness, in 
which the hands are not employed, or some art ac- 
quired, b‘_y-,/f’hich she thinks money may be got or 
saved. ■!' 

In pursuanib of this principle, she calls up her 
daughters M a certain hour, and appoints them a task 
of needle-work to be performed before breakfast. 
They are confined in a garret, which has its wmdow 
in the roof, both because work is best done at a sky- 
light, and because childi’en ai'e apt to lose time by 
looking about them. 

They bring down tlieir work to breakfast, and as 
they deserve are commended or reproved ; they are 
tlien sent up with a new task till dinner : if no com- 
pany is expected, their mother, sits with them the 
whole afrernoon, to direct tlieir operations, and to 
draw' patterns, and is sometimes denied to fier nearest 
relations when she is engaged in teaching them a nevf 
stitch. • 

By this continual exergise of their diligence, sli* 
has obtained a vei^ considerable number of laborious 
performances. . Wbliave twice as many fire-skreen$ 
os cliimneys, and three flourished quilts for every 
bed. Half the rooms are adorned w ith a kind of 
J'utik pictures, whi^ imitate tapestry. But all their 

1-. work 
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M’ork is not set out to show; she has boxes filled with 
knit garters and braidtM shoes. She has twenty co- 
vers for side-saddles embroidered with silver flowers, 
and has curtains wrought with gold in various figures, 
wliich she resolves some time or otlier to hang 
up. All tliese she displays to her company when- 
ever she is elate with merit, and eager for praise; 
and, amidst the praises which her fiiends and herself 
bestow upon her merit, she ‘never fails to turn to me, 
and ask what these would cost, if I hadjacen to 
buy tliein. 

I sometimes vdhture to tell her, th/t many of the 
ornaments are supAfluous ; that whfct is done with 
so* much labour might have been supplied by a very 
easy purchase ; that the work is not always worth 
the materials ; and that I know not why the children 
should be persecuted with useless tasks, or obliged to 
make shoes tliat are never worn. • She answers with 
a look of contempt, that men never cure how money 
goes, and proceeds to tell' of a dozen new chairs for 
which she is contriving covers, and of a cufch 
which slib intends to stand as a monument of needle- 
work. \* 

In the mean time, the girls grow up in total igno- 
rance of every thing^past, present,’ ^d future. Molly 
asked me the othef day, whether Ireland was in 
Trance^ and was orderettby her motlier.to mend her 
hem. . Kitty knows not, at sixteen, the diflerence be- 
• tween a Protestant and a Papist, because she Has been 
employed three years in filling- the , side' of a closet 
with a hanging that b to .r^resent Cranmer in the 
.flames. And Dolly, my eldest girl, b now unable to 
read a chapter in the Bible, having spent all the timie^ 

£ a which 
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■which other children pass at school, in working the 
interview between Solotnon and the queen of Sheba. 

About a month ago, Tent and 7HrA-cj/-stitch seemed 
at a stand ; my wife knew not what new work to in- 
troduce ; I ventured to propose that the girls should 
now learn to read and write, and mentioned the ne- 
cessity of a little arithmetick; but, unhappily, my 
wife has discovered that linen wears out, and has 
bought the girls three* little wheels, that they may 
spin huckaback for the servants’ table. I remon- 
strated, tlisffwith larger whwls tltey might despatch 
in an hour what must now cost them a day ; but she 
told me, M-ith irresistible authority, that any business 
is better than idleness ; that when these wheels hre 
set upon a table, with mats under them, they will 
turn without noise, and keep the girls upright; that 
great wheels arc not fit for gentlewomen ; and that 
with these, small ^ tlicy arc, .she does not doubt but 
that the tl^ree girls, if they arc kept close, will spin 
every year as much cloth as would cost five pounds 
if one were to buy it. 
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Numb. 14, Satuuday, Ji/Zy 15, 1758. 


Diogenes received a visit in his tub 
from Alexander the Great, and was asked, ac- 
cording to the ancient foi1n§ of royal courtesy, whact 
petition he had to offer ; I have nothing, he, to 
ask, but that you^would remove to the (d^r side, that 
you may not,. byUnterctpting the sut/hine, take from 
me what you cannot give me. • ) * 

« Such was the demand of Diogenes from the greatest 
monarch of the earth, which those, who have less 
power than Alexander, may, with yet more propriety, 
apply to themselves. He that does much good, 
may be allowed to dp sometimes a little harm. But 
if tlie opportunities of beneficence be denied by 
fortune, innocence should at least be Vigilantly pre- 
served. , 

It is well known, that time once past never re« 
turns ; and that-, the moment which is lo,st, is lost for 
ever. Time therefore ought, above fdl other kinds 
of property, to be free froxn iifvE^ion ; and yet there 
is no man who ddbs not claim the power of wasting 
* that time •which is the right of othersi, , 

This usurpation is so general, that a very small 
part of the year is spent by choice; scatecly any 
thing is done when it is intended, or olxtaincd when 
it is desired. Life is wntinually ravaged'' by in- 
yuders ; one steals away an hour, and anotlicr a day ; 

. E 3 on® 
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one conceals * the robbery by hurrying us into busi- 
ness, another by lulling us with amusement ; the de- 
predation is continued through a thousand vicissitudes 
of tumult and tranquillity, till, having lost all, we 
can lose no more. 

'i bis waste of the lives of men has been very 
frequently charged upon the Great, whose follow^efs 
linger from year to year in expectations, and die at 
la,st with petitions in theif hands. Those who raise 
env}' wiy easily incur censure. I know not whether 
statesmen Mhi^matrons do not sufFei; more reproaches 
than they des^e, and may not ftither themselves 
cdinplajn, that vhey are given up a prey to preten- 
sions withoGt merit, and to importunity withofJt 
shame. 

The truth is, that the inconvcniencies of attend- 
ance are more lamented than felt. To the greater 
number solicitation* is its own reward. To be seen 
in good company, to talk of familiarities with men 
of power, to* be able to tell the freshest new's, to gra- 
tify an inferior circle with predictions of increase or 
decline of favour, and to be regarded as a candidate 
for high offices, are compensations more than 
equivalent to the delay of favours, wliich per- 
haps he that begs mem has hardly confidence to ex- 
pect. 

A man conspicuous in |i' high station,*^ whp mul- 
tiplies hopes that he piay piuHiply dependants,- may 
be cbn'sidered as a beast of prey, justly dreaded, but • 
easily. avoided; .his denies known, and they w'ho 
would not be devour^ need not approach it. 
llie great danger of tlic waste of time is trerfn . 

cater- 
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caterpillars and moths, who are not resisted, because 
they are not feared, and who work on with unheeded 
mischiefs, and invisible encroachments. 

He, whose rank or merit procures him the notice 
of mankind, must ^ive up himself, in a great mea- 
sure, to the convenience or humour of those who 
surround him. Every man, who is sick of himsell^ 
will fly to him for relief ; lie that wants to speak wHf 
require him to hear ; and he that wants to hear will 
expect him to speak. Hour passes after hour, the 
noon succeeds to iporning, and the eveijj’ag'to noon, 
while a thousand* ohjccte are forced rffjon his atten- 
tion, which he rejects as fast as they arc offered^ but 
which the custom of the world requires to*be ret'ciyed 
with appearance of regard. 

If we will have, the kindness of others, we must 
endure their follies. ' He who cannot persuade 
himself to withdraw from society, must be content 
to pay a tribute of his time to a multitude of fyr 
rants; to the loiterer, who makes appointipents 
whicli he never keeps; to the consulfcr, whq ^ks 
advice which he never takes; to the boa^^ who 
blusters only to be praised ; to the complainer, w1k> 
whines only to be pitied; to the projector, whoto 
happiness is to entertain his fronds with cxpec< 
tations which all but himself know to be vain; 
ta the economist, who ‘tells of bargains and set- 
tlements ; to the politician, who pr^icts the fate 
•of batdes and breach of alliances; to the ‘usurer, 
who compares the diflf^nt" funds ; imd to the 
talker, who talks only bc^se he loves to bb talk- 
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To put every man in possession. of his own time, 
,pnd rescue the day from this succession of usurpers, 
is beyond my power, and beyond my hope. Yet, 
perhaps, some stop might be put to this unmerciful 
persecution, if all would seriously reflect, that w'ho- 
ever pays a visit that is not desired, or talks longer 
than tlie hearer is willing to attend, is guilty of an 
injury which he cannot ^epair, and takes away that 
which he cannot give 





Numb, 15. Saturday, Juhf 23, 175fl. 
IDLER. 

SIR, 

J HAVE the misfortune to be a man of busmess; 

that, yeu will say, is a most grievous one; but 
w^t makes it tlie more so to me, is, that my wife has 
nothing to do ; at lea^t she had too good an education, 
and the prospect of too good a fortune in reversion 
when I, married her, to think of employing herself 
.either iii ipy shop ‘affairs, or the management of my 
family, 

Her tim^ you know, as; well as my own, must be 
6Hed up. some way or other. For my part, 1 have 
^ugh tQ mind, in weighing my goods out, and 
wgitipg ,pr{ my .cuatpi^s; but my wife, though 
§he dpul(l bp pF as muOTRse as a shopman to me, if 
she ^ould put her hand to it, is now only in piy 

way. 
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way. She \t'alks all the morning sauntering about 
the shop Mnth her arms through her pocket-holes, 
or stands gaping at the door-sill, and looking at every 
person that passes by. She is continually asking me 
a thousand frivolous questions about every customer 
that comes in and goes out ; and all the while that 
I am entering any thing in my dqy-book, she is lolling 
over the counter, and staring at it, as if 1 was only 
scribbling or drawing figufe^ for her amusement. 
Sometimes, ind^d, she will take a needle : buj^s she 
always works at tj^e door, or in the middle of the 
shop, she has so ii&ny intfcrruplions, thrft she is longer 
hemming a towel, or darning a stocking, than I am 
in breaking forty loaves of sugar, and milking it up 
^nto pounds. ' 

In the afternoons I am sure likewise to have her 
company, except she is called upon by some of 
her acquaintance: and tlien, as w(! let out all the 
upper part of our house, and have only a little 
room backwards for ourselves, they <5ther keep 
such a chattering, or else are calling out every mo- 
ment to 'me, that 1 cannot mind my busittess for 
them. 


My wife, I am sure, might do all the little mat- 
ters our family requires ; and I could wish that she 
would employ herself in them ; but, instead of that, 
we hav^ a •girl to do the work, and look after a 
little boy about two year^ old, which, I may feirly 
<6ay, is the mother’s own child. The brat must be 
humoured in every thing ;;g^e Is therefore suffered 
constantly to play in. the Mop, pull all the goods 
.fibout, and clamber up the Melves to get at the 



I dare not correct him; be- 
cause^ 
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cause, if I did, I should have wife and maid both 
upon me at once. As to the latter, she is as lazy 
and sluttish as her mistress ; and because she com- 
plains she hai; too much work, we can scarcely get 
her to do any tiling at all : nay, what is worse 
than that, I am afraid she is hardly honest ; and 
M she is entrusted to buy in all our provisions, the 
jade, I am sure, tpakea a‘ markeUpenny out of every 
article. 

RiU to return to my deary. — The evenings are 
the onfy^hne, when it is fine weafiicr, that I am left 
to myself; fdr then she generally takes the child out 
to give it mini in the park. ^V''hen she comes home 
again, she is so fatigued with w’alking, that she can-f 
not stir from her chair : and it is an hour, after shop 
is shut, before I can get a bit of supper, w'hile the 
maid is taken up in undressing and putting the chilcl 
to bed. 

But you will pity me much more, when I teU 
you the manner in which we generally pass our Sun~ 
da^js. In the morning she is commonly too ill to 
dress herself to go to church; she therefore never 
gets up till noon ; and, what is still more vexatious, 
keeps me in bed with her, when I ought to be bu- 
sily engaged in better employment. It is well if slic 
can get her tilings on by dinner-time; and when 
that is ovqf, I am sure to be dragged, out by her, 
either to Georgia, or Hornsey IVood, or the JVhite 
Condjdt House. Yet even these near excursions are 
so very fatiguing to -lier^that, besides w'hat it costs 
me in tea and 'hot rol^and syllabubs, and cakes 
for the boy, I am frequently forced to take a hack- 
pey-coach, or drive them out in a one-horse chair. 

1 1 At 
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At other times, as my wile is rather of tlie fattest, 
and a very poor walker, besides bearing her whole 
weight upon my arm, I am obliged to carry the cluld 
myself. 

Thus, Sir, dots she constantly drawl out her time, 
without ejther profit' or satisfaction; and, wiiilc I 
see my neighbours* wives helping in the shop, 
almost earning as much as their husbands, 1 have the 
mortification to find, that mine is nothing but s 
dead weight upon me. In short, I do not kno^^any 
greater misfortune cjtn happen to a plain haru-work- 
ing tradesman, ^ Earn, than to be joined to such n 
woman, who is rather a clog than an- helpmate to# 
him.. 

I am, SI II, 

Your humble seryant, 

Zachary Treacle*. 


An unknown Correspondent. ' C. 
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Numb. 16 . Saturday, July 29 , 1758 . 

T PAID a visit yesterday to my old friend Ned 
Drugget, at }iis country-lodgings. Ned began 
trade with a very small fortune ; he took a small ^ 
house in an obscure street, and for some years dealt* 
only in remnants. Knowing that light ga\m make a 
hc(my‘ purse, he was content with moderate profit: 
having observed or heard the effects of civility, he 
bowed down to the- counter edge at the entrance and 
departure of every customer, listened without impa- 
tience to the objections of the ignorant, and refused 
without resentment the offers of the penurious. Ilia 
only recreation was to stand at his own door and look 
into the street.. His dinner was sent him from a 
neighbouring alehouse, and Jie opened apd shut the 
shop at la certain hour with his own hands. 

, His reputation soon extended from one end of the 
street to the other ; and Mr Drugget's exemplary 
conduct was recommended by every master to his 
apprentice, and by every father to his son. Ned 
was not only considered as a thriving trader, but as 
a man of elegance and politeness, for he w’as rc- 
markably.neat in his dress, and would wear his coat 
threadbare ;^ithout spotting it ; his hat wa,s always 
brus'hed, his shoes glossy, his wig nicely curled, and 
his stocltings without,^ wrinkle. With such quali-^ 
fic'ations it was not wy difficult for him to gain the 
heart of Miss Conifit, the only daughter of Mr. Conifit 
confectioner. 

Ned' 
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Ned is one of tfiose whose happiness marriage has 
encreased. His wife had the same disposition with 
himsdf; and his method of life was very little chang- 
ed, except that he dismissed the lodgers from tlie first 
floor, and took the whole house into his own hands. • 

He had already, by his parsimony, accumulated a 
considerable sum, to which,, the fortune of his wife 
was now added. From this time he began to grasp 
at greater acquisitions, and was always ready, witli 
money in his hand, to pick up the refuse of a *ealc, 
or to buy the stock of a trader who retired from 
business. He soon adde^ his parlour to his shop, 
and was obliged a few months afterwards to hire a* 
wardiouse. 

He had now a shop splendidly and copiously fur- 
nished with every thing that time had injured, or 
fashion had degraded, with fragments of tissues, odd 
yards of brocade, vast bales of fadfed silk, and innu- 
merable boxes of antiquated ribbons. His shop was 
soon celebrated through all quarters of the town, 
and frequented by every form of ostenintious po- 
verty. Every maid, who-se misfortune it was to be 
taller than her lady, matched her go^vn at Mr. Driig- 
get'% ; and many a maiden, who had passed a winter 
with her aunt in Londm, dazzled thfe rusticks, at her 
return, with cheap finery which Drugget had sup- 
lied. His shop was often visited in a morning by 
ladies who left their coaches in the n<sct street, and 
crept through the alley in linen gowns. , Drugget 
knows the rank of his ctl|^^ers by their bashful- 
ness ; and, when he finds them unwilling to be seen, 
Ihvites them up steurs, or retires with them to the 
back wmdow. , . 

1 rejoiced 
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I rejoiced at the encreasing prosperity of my 
friend, and imagined, that, as he grew rich, he was 
growing happy. liis mind has partaken the en- 
largement of liis fortune. When I stepped in for 
the first five years, I was welcomed only with a shake 
of the hand ; in the next period of his life, he bec- 
koned across the way for a pot of beer; but for six 
years past, he invites me to dinner; and if he be- 
speaks me the day }x:Tore, never tails to regale me 
with^fillct of veal. , 

His riches ncitlier made hiip uncivil nor negli- 
gent; he lose at the samb houf, attended with the 
'same assiduity, and bowed with the same gentleness. 
But for Some years he has been much inclined to 
talk of the fatigues of business, and the confine- 
ment of a shop, and to wish that he had been so 
happy as to have renewed his uncle's lease of a 
farm, that he might have lived without noise and 
hurry, in a pure air, in the artless society of honest 
villagers, *and the contemplation of tlie works of 
nature. 

' I soon discovered the cause of my friend’s philo- 
sophy. He thought himself grown rich enough to 
have a lodging in tlje country, like the mercers on 
Ln^ate^hiU, and was resolved to enjoy. himself in 
the decline of life. This was’a revolution not to 
made suddenly. He taljked three year? of. the pl^- 
sures of theipuntry, but. passed every night oye^ his 
OWD'sliop.^ But at last he resolved to be happy, and 
hired u l(^git^ in 'tlMMountry, that he may steal 
some hours in the wecK^om. business ; for, says he^ 
t&hen a man advances in lif e, he loves to enterlam 
kimselj' sometimes Viith hkr own thoughts. 


I was 
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I was invited to this seat of quiet and contempla* 
tion among those whom Mr. Druggd considers us 
his most reputable friends, and desires to make the 
first witnesses of his elevation to tlie liighest dignities 
of a shopkeeper. 1 found him at Idingtm^ in a 
room which overlooked tlie high road, amusing him- 
self with looking through the jvindow, which the 
douds of dust would not suffer him to open. He 
embraced me, told me I was'w^lcome into the coun- 
try, and asked nje, if 1 did nut feel myself rcfroihcd? 
He then desired that dinner might be hastened, for 
firesh air always sllarpeiidd his appetite, and ordered 
me a toast and a glass of wine after my walk. He 
told>me much of the pleasure he found in A^lirement, 
and wondered what had kept him so long out of the 
country. After diimer, company came in, and Mr. 
Drugget again repeated the praises of the country, 
recommended the pleasures of meditation, and told 
them, that he had been all the morning at the win- 
dow, counting the carriages as they passed before 
him. • 
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NuMfi. 17. Saturday, 5, 1758. 

*T^HE rainy weatiier, which has Continued the last 
month, is said- to l^ave given great disturbance' 
to the inspectors of barometers. The oraculoaa 
glasses have dt'ceived "thdr votaries ; shower has 
succc«ied shower, though they preflicted sunshine 
and dry skies ; and, by fatal confidence in these fella- 
cious promises, many coats have tost their gloss, ahd 
tnany curls been moistened to flaccidity. 

This is one of the distresses to which mortals sub- 
ject themselves by the pride of speculation. I had 
no part in this leai'ned disappointment, who am con- 
tent to credit my senses, and to believe that min will 
fell when the air Blackens, and that the weather will 
bediywhen the sun is bright. IVIy caution indeed 
does not cdways preserve me from a shower. To be 
wet, may happen to the genuine Idler', but to be wet 
in opposition to theory, can bcfal only the Idler that 
pretends to be busy. Of those tliat spin out life in 
trilles and die ^vitliout a memorial, many flatter 
themselves with high opinions of their own import- 
ance, and imagine that they are every day adding 
some improvement to hmhan life. I'O be. idle and 
to be poor, 1^|^ always been reproaches, and there- 
fore ‘every, man endeavours, with his utmost care, tb 
hide, his poverty from <||fc ers, and his idleness from 
himsdf. . 

Among those whom I never could persuade to rank 
th^nsdves w^th Idlers, and who speak w ith indica- 
tion 
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tion of my morning sleeps and nocturnal rambles ; 
one passes the day in catching spiders, that he may 
count their eyes with a microscope ; another erects 
his head, and exhibits the dust of a marigold sepa- 
rated from the flower with a dexterity wortliy of 
Leeuwenhoeck himself. Some turn the wheel of elec- 
tricity ; some suspend rings to a load-stonc, and And 
that what they did yesterday they can do again to- 
’ day. Some register the changes of the wind, and 
die fully convinced that the wind is changeable. ^ 

There are men ye* more jjrofound, who have heard 
that two colourless liquors may produce a colour by 
union, and that two cold bodies will grow hot if 
they ^e mingled ; they mingle them, and produce 
the effect expected, say it is strange, and mingle them 
again. 

The Idlers that sport only with inanimate nature 
may claim some indulgence ; if tliey *are useless, they 
are still innocent: but there are others, ^honi I 
know not how to mentbn without more emotion 
than my love of quiet willingly admits. Among 
the inferiour professors of medical knowledge, is a 
race of wretches, whose lives are only varied by va- 
rieties of cruelty; whose favourite amusement is to 
nail dogs to tables an(\ open them aliVe ; to try how 
long life may be continued in various degrees of 
mutilation/ or'witli the excision or laceration of the 
vital paits; to examine whether burd^ irons, are 
felt more acutely by the bone or tendon; and 
whether the more lasting 9|||Kcs arc produced iby 
poison forced into the moutE^ or injected into the» 
veins. 


. VqL.VII. . 
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It is not without reluctance tliat I offend the sen- 
sibility of the tender mind with images like these. 
If such cruelties were not practised, it were to be 
desired tliat they should not be conceived ; but, since 
they are published every day with ostentation, let me 
be allowed once to mention tliem, since I mention 
them with abhorrerice. » 

Aftad has invidiously remarked of JVood’ward^ that • 
he gathered shells alid stones, and w'ould pass for a ' 
philosopher. With pretensions nnich less reason- 
able, the anatomical n 9 vice tears out the living 
^ bowels of an animal, and styles himself physician, 
prepares^ himself by familiar cruelty for tliat pro- 
fession which he is to exercise upon tlie tendeV and 
the helpless, upon feeble bodies and broken minds, 
and by which he has opportunities to extend his 
arts of torture, and continue those experiments upon 
infancy and age, which he has hitherto tried upon 
cats and,dogs. 

What is alleged in defence of these hateful prac- 
tices, every one knows; but the truth is, that by 
knives, fire, and poison, knowledge is not always 
sought, and is very seldom attained. The experi- 
ments that have* been tried, are tried again ; he that 
burned an animal with irons yesterday, will be willing 
to amuse himself w ith burning {mother to-morfow. 

I know not, that by IK ing dissections any discoveiy^ 
has . been t6|dc by wliich a single malady is more 
easily cured. And if tlie knowledge of physiology, 
has been somewhat Jj^jlfcased, he surely buys know- 
ledge dear, w’ho learns tlie use of the lacteals at the 

expense of his hunianitv. It is time that univeAal 

^ • 
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resentment should arise against these horrid opera* * 
tions, which tard to harden the heart, extinguish 
those sensations which give man confidence in man, 
and make the physician more dreadful than the gout 
or stone. 


Numb. 18. Saturday, Aug;u$t 12, 17^8. 

• • 

To the IDLER. 

SIR, 

JT commonly happens to him who endeavours to 
obtain distinction by ridicule, or censure, that he 
teaches others to practise his own arts against him- 
self; and that, after a sliort enjoyment of the ap- 
plause paid to his sagacity, dr of the mirtti excited 
by his wit, he is doomed to suffer the same severities 
of scrutiny, to hear inquiry detecting his faults, and 
exaggeration sporting mth his failings. 

The natural discontent of inferiority will seldom 
fail to operate in some degree of malice against him 
who professes to superintend the conduct of others, 
especially if he seats himself uncalled in tlie chair 
of judicathre,* and exercises* authority by his own 
commission. ’ % 

You cannot, tlierefore, wonder that your observe.* 
tions on human folly, if ^Ip'^Ijroduce laughter at 
one time, awaken criticism at another; and that 
among the numbers whom you hare taught to scoff 

r 2 at 
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at the retirement of Drugget, there is one who offers 
his apology. 

The mistake of your old friend is by no means 
peculiar. The pubiick pleasures of far the greater 
part of mankind are counterfeit. Very few carry 
their philosophy to places of <liversion, or are very 
careful to analyse the>r enjoyments. The general 
condition of life is 39 foil of misery, that we are 
glad to catch delight without inquiring whence it ' 
cofoes, or by what power it is bestowed. 

The mind is seldom quickened to very vigorous 
operations but by pain, or the dread of pain. We 
do not disturb ourselves with the detection of fal- 

I 

lacies which do us no harm, nor willingly decline a 
pleasing effect to investigate its cause. He that is 
happy, by whatever means, desires nothing but the 
continuance of happiness, and is no more solicitous 
to distribute his sensations into their proper species, 
than the,,common gazer on the beauties of the spring 
to separate light into its original rays. 

Pleasure is therefore seldom such as it appears to 
others, nor often such as we represent it to ourselves. 
Of the ladies that sparkle at a musical performance, 
a very small number lias any quick sensibility of har- 
monious sounds. But every^ one tliat goes has her 
pleasure. She has thq pleasure of wearing jine 
clothes, and of showing tliem, of outshining those 
whom she s|kpccls to envy her; she has the' pleasure 
of appearmg among other ladies in a place whither 
tho race of meaner MrUUs seldom intrudes, and. of 
reflecting that, in the conversations of the next mom.- 
ing, her name will be mentioned among those that 

. *at„ 
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satin the first row; she has ttie pleasure of returning 
courtesies, or refusing to return them, of receiving 
compliments with civility, or rejecting them with dis- 
dain. She has the pleasui'e of meeting some of her 
acquaintance, of guessing why the rest are absent, 
and of telling them that she saw the ppera, on pre- 
tence of inquiring why they i}'ould miss it. She has 
the pleasure of being supposed to be pleased witlr a 
‘ refined amusement, and of hopkig to be numbered 
among the votres^es of harmony. She has the {flea- 
sure of escaping for* two hours tlie superiority of a 
sister, or the control of a husband ; and from all 
these pleasures she concludes, tliat heavenly musick * 
is the balm of life. 

All assemblies of gayety arc brought together by 
motives of the same kind. The theatre is not filled 
with those that know or regaid the skill of tlic actor, 
nor the ball-room by tliose who dante, or attend to 
the dancers. To all places of general resort, where 
the standard of pleasure is erected, w-e run with equal 
eagerness, or ap{)earance of eagerness, for very dif^ 
ferent reasons. One goes that he may say he has 
been tliere, another because he never misses. This 
man goes to try what he can find, apd that to disco- 
ver what others find. Whatever diversion is costly 
will be frequented by those who desire to be thouglit 
rich; and. whatever has, by. any accident, become 
fashionable, easily continues its reputagpu, because 
eVbry one is ashamed of not partaking it. , 

. To every place of enterta^^ent we go with .ex- 
pectation and desire of bcm^^leased; we meet 
others who are brought by tlic same motives ; no 
. one .will be tlie first to owh the disappointment ; one 

F 3 face 
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fece reflects the smile af another, till each believes 
the rest delighted, and endeavours to catch and trans- 
mit the circulating rapture. In time all are deceived 
by the cheat to which all contribute. The Action 
of happiness is propagated by every tongue, and 
confirmed^y every look, till at last all profess the 
joy which tney dd nofrfeel, consent to yield to the 
general delusion ; anci when the voluntary dream is 
at an end, lament that bliss is of so short a duration. 

If D? 'uggct pretended to pleasures of which he 
had no perception, or l^oasted of one amusement 
where he was indulging another, what did he which 
is not dpne by all those who read his story ? of whom 
some pretend delight in conversation, only because 
they dare not be alone ; some praise the quiet of so- 
litude, because they are envious of sense, and impa- 
tient of folly; and some gratify their pride, by writ- 
ing characters which expose the vanity of life. 

^ I am, SIR, 

Your humble Servant, 
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Numb. 19. Saturday, 19. 1758. 

go ME of those ancient sages that he||| exercised 
their abilities in the insjuiry after supreme 
good, have been of opinion, that flie highest degree 
of earthly happiness is quiet ; a calm repose both of 
mind and body, ^Undisturbed by the sight of foBy or 
the noise of business, tlw tumults of publick com- 
motion, or the agitations of private interest ; a state 
in which the mind has no other employment, but to* 
obsdl've and regulate her own motions, to trace 
thought from thought, combine one image with 
another, raise systems of science, and form theories 
of virtue. 

To the scheme of these solitary s'pcculatists, it has 
been justly objected, tliat if they arc happy, tliey are 
happy only by being useless ; that mankind is one 
vast republick, where every individual receives mafty 
benefits from tlie labours of others, which, by labour- 
ing in his turn for others, he is obliged to repay ; and 
that where the united efforts of all are not able to 
exeni[)t all from misery, none have* a right to with- 
dijiw from their task of vigilance, or to be indulge<\ 
in idle wisdom or solitary pleasures. 

It is common for controvertists, in tile heat pf dis- 
putation, to add one position to another till' they 
reach the extremities of knqpvlcdge, where truth- and. 
falsehood lose their distinction. Their admirera fol- 
low them to the brink of absurdity, and then start 
baeje from eaeh side towards the middle point. So, 

F4 
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it has happened in this great disquisition. Many 
perceive alike the force of the contrary arguments^ 
find quiet shameful, and business dangerous, and 
therefore pass their lives between them, in bustle 
without business, and negligence without quiet. 

Among ^e principal names of this moderate set 
is that gredi^hilosophei^ Jack JVhirler, whose busi* 
ness keeps him in perpetual motion, and whose mo- 
tion alw'ays eludes hi&- business ; who is always to do 
what he never does, who cannot stand still because be 
is wanted in another place, and> who is wanted in 
many places because he stays in none. 

Jack has more business than he can conveniently 
transact in one house ; he has therefore one habita- 
tion near Bow-Church, and another about a mile 
distant By tliis ingenious distribution of himself be- 
tween two houses. Jack has eontrived to be found at 
neither. ' Jack's 'trade is extensive, and he has many 
dealers; his conversation is sprightly, and he has 
many companions; his disposition is kind, and he has 
many friends. Jack neitlier forbears pleasure for 
business; nor omits business forpleasure, biit is equally 
invisible to bis friends and his customers; to him that 
comes with an invitation to a club, and to him that 
waits to settle an account. 

c 

When you call at his house, his clerk tells you, that 
Mr. JVhhHer was just sb?pt out, but will lie at home 
exactly at tw%; you wai); at a coffee-house till tVvo, and 
then find that he has Joeen at home, and is gone out 
agatp, but left word tliat he should be at tlie Half- 
mom tavern at sevefip^'liere he hopes to meet you. At 
seven you go to the tavern. At eight in comes Mi'. 
ffhirler to tell you, that he ^ glad to see you, and 
2 only 
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only begs leave to run for a few minutes to a gentle- 
man that lives near tlie Exchange, from whom he will 
return before supper can be ready. Away he runs to 
the Exchange, to tell those who are waiting for him, 
that he must beg them to defer the business till to- 
morrow, because his time is come at the Half -moon. 

Jack's cheerfulness and civility rank^im among 
those whose presence never gives pain, and whom all 
receive with fondness and caresses. He calls often on 
his friends, to tell them, that he will come agalh to- 
morrow ; on the morrow he comes again, to tell them 
how an unexpected summons hurries him away. — 
When he enters a house, his first declaration is, thaf 
he cannot sit down ; and so short are his visits, tliat 
he seldom appears to have come for any other reason 
but to say. He must go. 

The dogs of Egypt, when thirst brings them to 
the Nile, are said to run as tliey drihk for fear of the 
crocodiles. Jack W hirlev always dines at full speed. 
He enters, finds the family at table, sits familiarly 
down, and fills his plate ; but while tlic first morsel 
is in his mouth, hears the clock strike, and rises ; then 
goes to another house, sits down again, recollects 
another engagement ; has only time, to taste the soup, 
makes a short excuse ^to the company, and continues 
tl^rough another street his desultory dinner. 

But, overwhelmed as he is with business, his chief 
desire 'is to have still more. Every new proposal 
takes possession of his thoughts ; he soop balances 
probabilities, engages in tiie project, brings it. al- 
most to completion, and thenlorsakes it for another, 
which he catches with the same alacrity, urges witli the 

same 
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same vehemence, and abandons with the same cold* 
ness. 

Every man may be observed to have a certain 
strain of lamentation, some peculiar theme of com- 
plaint on which he dwells m his moments of de-. 
jection. Jack's topick of sorrow is the want of time. 
Many an excellent design languishes in empty tlieory 
for want of time. For the omission of any civilities, 
want of time is his pica* to others ; for the neglect of 
any affairs, want of time is his ej^euse to himself. 
That he wants time, he sincerely believes; for he 
once pined aw'ay many months with a lingering dis- 
temper, for want of time to attend to his health. 

Thus "j^ack fVhirkr lives in perpetual fatigue with- 
out proportionate advantage, because he does not 
consider tliat no man can see all with his own eyes, 
or do all with his own hands ; that whoever is en- 
gaged in multiplicity of business, must transact much 
by substitution, and leave something to hazard; and 
that he w^o attempts to do all, will waste Ids life iit 
0oing little. 
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Num5. <20. Saturday, 26, 175S. 


^J^HERE is no crime ipore « infamous than tlie 
violation of truth. It is apparent that men 
can be social beings no longer.than they believe each 
other. When speech is employed only as the ve- 
hicle of falsehood* every man must disunite himself 
from others, inhabit his oivn cave, and seek prey only 
for himself. * 

Yet the law of truth, thus sacred and* necessary, 
is broken without punishment, without censure, in 
compliance with inveterate prejudice and prevailing 
passions. Men are willing to credit what they 
wish, and encourage rather those* who gratify them 
with pleasure, than those tliat instruct them with 
fidelity. 

For this reason every historian discovers his coun- 
try ; and it is impossible to read the different ac- 
counts of any great event, without a wish tliat truth 
had more power over partiality. , 

Amidst the joy of my countrymen for the acqui- 
sition of Loiusbaurg, I could not forbear to consider 
how differ^tly this revolution of Ameritan power is 
not ohly now mentioned by the contending nations, 
l>ut will be represented by tlie writers .of another 


.century. 

The English historian will'Tma^ne himself barely 
doing justice to English virtue, when he relates 

the 
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the capture of Louisbourg in the following man- 
ner: 

“ The English had hitherto seen, with great in- 
** dignation, their attempts baffled aiul their force 
“ defied by an enemy, whom they considered them- 
“ selves as entitled to conquer by the right of pre- 
“ scription, and whom^ many ages of hereditary 
“ superiority had taught than to despise^ Their 
“ fleets were more numerous, and their seamen 
“ bmver, than those of France ; yetjthey only floated 
“ useless on the ocean, and the French derided them 
from their ports. Misfortunes* as is usual, pro- 
duced discontent, the people murmured at the 
“ ministeVs, and the ministers censured the oom- 
“ manders. 

“ In the summer of this year, the English began 
“ to find their success answerable to their cause. 
“ A fleet and an army were sent to America to 
“ dislodge the enemies from tlie settlements which 
“ they had so perfidiously made, and so insolently 
“ «maintained, and to repress that power which was 
“ growing more every day by the association of the 
“ Indians, with whom tliese degenerate Europeans 
“ intermarried, and whom they secured to their party 
“ by presents and promises. 

“ In tlie beginning qf June the ships of war and 
“ vessels containing the Jand-forces appeared before 
“ Louisbourg; a place so secure by nature tliat art 
“ was almost superfluous, and yet fortified by aft 
“ as. if nature had left it open. The French boasted 
that it was impfSghable, and spoke with scorn 
of all attempts tliat could be made against it. 

“ The 
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“ The garrison was numerous, the stores equal to 
the IcMigest siege, and their engineers and corn* 
manders high in reputation. The mouth of the 
** harbour was so narrow, that three ships within 
** migl^ eaisily defend it against all attacks from 
** tlie sea. The French had, with that cautbn 
which cowards borrow figom fear, and attribute to 
policy, eluded our fleets, and sent into tliat port 
five great sliips and six smaller, of which they 
“ sunk four in. the mouth of the passage, having 
“ raised batteries,, and posted troops at all the 
“ places where they thought it possible to make a 
“ descent The English, however, had more tb 
dread from the roughness of the sea, Ilian from 
the skill or bravery of the defendants. Some 
days passed before the surges, which rise very 
** high round that island, would suffer them to 
land. At last their impatience could be rc- 
strained no longer; they got possession of tlie 
“ shore with little loss by the sea, and with less by 
the enemy. In a few days the artillery was laad- 
“ ed, the batteries were raised, and tlie. French had 
no other hope than to escape from one post to 
another. A shot from tlie batteries fired the 
“ powdCT in one of their largc*st ships, the flame 
spread to the two next, and all three were de- 
“ stroyed ; (he English admiral sent his boats against 
the 'two large ships yet remaining, took tliem 
^ without resistance, and terrified the garrison to an 
immediate capitulation.” 

Let us now oppose, to this 'Ehglish narrative the 
delation which will be produced, about the same time, 
by^the writer pf the age <5f Louis XV. 


“ About 
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“ About this time the English admitted to the 
“ conduct uf affairs a man who undotook to save 
“ from destruction that ferocious and turlnilent peo- 
pie, who, from the mean insolence of wealthy 
“ traders, and the lawless conhdence of successful 
“ robbers, were now sunk' in despair and stuepfied 
“ with horrour. He called in the ships which had 
“ been disjiersed over the ocean to guard their mer* 
“ chants, and sent a" fleet and an army, in which 
“ ahnost the whole sh'ength of England was com-" 
“ prised, to secure their ^ possessions in America^ 
“ which were endangered alike by the French arms 
and the^ French virtue. We had taken the English 
“ forti'esses by force, and gained the Indian nations 
** by humanity. The English, wherever they come, 
“ are sure to have the natives for their enemies ; for 
“ the only motive of their settlements is avarice, and 
“ the only consequence of their success is oppres* 
“ sion. jn this w-ar they acted like other barba- 
“ rians, and with a degree of outrageous cruelty, 
“ which the gentleness of our manners scarcely 
“ suffers us to conceive, offered rewards by open 
“ proclamation to those who should bring in the 
“ scalps of Indian women and children. A trader 
“ always makes war with the cruelty of a pirate. 

They had long looked with envy and with tqr- 
“ rour upon the influence which the French exerted 
“ over all the northern regions of America by the 
“ possession of Louisbourg, a place naturally strong 
“ and new fortified with some slight outworks. 
“ They hoped to surprise the garrison unprovided ; 
“ but that slug^shness which always defeats thdf 
“ malice, gave us time to send supplies, and, to 

station 
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“ station ships for the defence of the harbour. 
“ They came before Louisbourg in June, and were 
for some time in doubt whether they should land. 
“ But the commanders, who had lately seen an ad- 
miral shot for not having done what he had not 
“ power to do, durst not Have the place unassaulted. 
“ An Englishman has no ,ardour for honour, nor 
“ zeal for duty; he neither values glory nor loves his 
“ king, but balances one danger with another, and 
“ will fight rather than be hanged. They therefore 
“ landed, but with* great loss; tlieir engineers had, 
“ in the last war with the French, learned something 


it 

if 


of the military science, and made their aj)proacheS 
with sufficient skill ; but all their efforts had been 


“ without effect, had not a ball unfortunately fallen 


“ into the powder of one of our ships, which com- 
“ municated the fire to the rest, and, by opening 


“ the passage of the harbour, obliged the garrison 


“ to capitulate. Thus was Louisbourg lost, and our 
“ troops marched out with the admiration of their 


“ enemies, who durst hardly think themselves masters 
“ of the place." 
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Numb. 21 . Saturday, September 2 , 17581 . 

To.thelDLtR. 

Dear Mr. Idler, 

^J'HERE b a species of misery^ or of disease, 
for which our language is j|otnmonly supposed 
to be without a name, but which I .tliink is empha- 
tically enough denominated listlesness, and which is 
commonly termed a want of something to do. • 

Of the unhappiness of this state I do not expect all 
your readers to have an adequate idea. Many are 
overburdened with business, and can imagine no 
comfort but in rest ; many have minds so placid, as 
willingly to indulge a voluntary lethargy; or so nar- 
row, as edsily to be filled to their utmost capacity. 
By these I shall not be understood, and therefore 
cannot be pitied. Those only will sympatliize with 
my complaint, whose imagination b active and re- 
solution weak, whose desires are ardent, and whose 
choice is delicate who cannot satisfy themselves with 
standing still, and yet cannot find a motive to direct 
their course. 

I was the second son of a gentleman, whose estate 
was barely sufficient to support himself and his heir 
in the dignity of killing game. He therefore made 
use o^ the interest which the alliances of hb family 
afforded him, to procure me a post in the army. I 
passed some years in the most contemptible of all 

human 
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human stations, that of a soldkr in time of peace. 

1 wandered with the regiment as die quarters were 
changed, without opportunity for business, taste ibr 
knowledge, or money for pleasure. Wherever I 
came, 1 was for some time a stranger without curio* 
sity, and aiterwards an acquaintance without fii^id- 
ship. Having nothing to h(^ in these places of fop* 
tuitous residence, 1 resided my conduct to chance ; 

I had no intention to offend, I b^d no ambition to 
delight 

1 suppose every m^ is shocked when he hears hour 
frequently soldiers ale wiping for war. The wish ia 
not always smcere ; the greater part are content with ' 
sleep and lace, and counterfeit an ardour wdliicbth^ 
do not feel; but those who desire it most are neitho* 
prompted by malevolence nor pabiotism; diey nei* 
ther pant for laurels, nor delight in blood ; but long 
to be delivered from the tyranny of idleness, and re* 
stored to the dignity of active beings. 

I never imagined myself to have more courage than 
other men, yet was often involuntarily wblung for 
war, but of a war at that time I had no prospect; 
and being enabled, by the death of an uncle, to live 
without my pay, I quitted the army,, and resolved to 
regulate my own modems. 

I was pl^ised, for a while, with the novelty of in* 
depend^ce, add imagined that 1 had now fotind what 
every man desires. My time was in my own power, 
and my habitatioo tvas wiierever my choice shobld 
ftx.it. I amdsed n^self for two yean in pes^ng 
from place to {dace, add.compahhig one convenio^ 
with anoffier j but being at last ashamed of inquiry, 

. V 0 L.VIL . G tod 
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Old weeay of unoertaii^, I pitrchased n house, and 
^tablisbed my &uiiily. 

I now expected to begm to be -faa|^, and was 
happy for a short time with that expectataon. But 
I soon perceived my spirits to subside, and my ima> 
gination to grow daiic. The gloom thickened every 
day round me. .1 w^dered by what malignant 
power my peace was Idasted, tiU 1 disccwered at last 
that I had nothmg todo. 

Time, with all its celerity, moves slowly to him 
whose whole anployooent is tq watdi its fiigltf. I 
am forced upon a thousand shifts to roe to 

' endure the tediouwiess of the day. 1 rise when I 
can no longa*, and take my rooming walk ; 1 
see what 1 have seen before, and return. Isit down, 
and persuaxfo myself that 1 sit down to thmk, find 
it- impossible to think without a subject, rise up to 
inquire after news, and endi^our to kindle in myself 
an artificial impatience for rotdl^ence of evmts, 
which will never extend any cons^uence to me, but 
that a few minutes tliey abstrad: roe from myself. 

When I have heard ai^ thing that may gratify 
curiosify, 1 am busied for a while iu running to 
relate it. I hasjten from one place of concourse to 
another, delighted with my own fooportanco, and proud 
to think that I am dmng scawthing, tboqgh I know 
that another hour woubl' spare my labitor, 

I had once a round of vi^ which I paid yeiy re> 
gidarly Wt 1 have now tired most of ray ftieuds. 

Ihave jat dowp T iKn^t to^is^ uod 
attiinelhao onoe^ii^heajrd iwe.nsMhg when 

I would be go»ur tired, I 

6 * obscHTve 
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observe the mistress of the family whispering to her 
servants,. I find orders given to put off business till 
to-morrow, 1 see the watches frequently mi^pected, 
and yet cannot withdraw to the vacuity of solitude, 
or venture myself in my own company. 

Thus burdensome to myself and others, I form 
many schemes of employment which may^niyce my 
life useful or agr«eaiM|^ and exempt me from the 
ignominy of living by soffenmos. lliis new oeurse 
1 have long designed, but have not yet begun, f 
present moment k pever proper for the chcuf^ hut 
there is always a tiihe in view when aR obstacles wIS 
be removed, and I shall surprise all that 
witfoa new distribution of my tkne. Twmdy years 
have passed since I have resolved a complete amend* 
ment, and twenty years have been lost in delays. Age 
k ccxntng uprrn me ; and ! should look back with rage 
and despair upon the waste of life, but that I am now 
beginning in earnest to begki a reformation. 

I am, SIR, 

Your humbfo Swvant, 

Dick Linoek. 
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Numb. 2£. Saturday, i6, 1758. 

To the IDLER. 

SIR, 

I was, passing lately one of the gates of 
this city, I was strtic^ with horrour by a rueful cry, 
whichi umttnoned me to temember the poor debtors. 

wisdom and justice of tlie^ English laws arc, 
by Ef^Ushmen :iot least,* loudly celebrated; but 
scarcely the most eeakais admirers of our institutions 
can think tlwt law wise, whidi, when men are capable 
of work, obliges tliem to beg; or just, which exposes 
the liberty of one to the pasdons of another. 

Ihe prosperity of a people is proportionate to the 
number of hands and minds usefully employed. To 
the community, sedition is a fever, corruption is a 
gangrene, and idleness an atrophyj. Whatever body, 
and whatever society, wastes more tlian it acquires, 
must gradually decay ; and every being that continues 
to be fed, and ceases to labour, takes away sometiiing 
from the publick stock. 

The coH^nement, therefore, of any man in the 
slotli an^mrkness of a prison, fs a loss to the nation, 
and no gfun to the creditor. For of the multitudes 
who are pining in those cells of misery, a very small 
part is suspected of any fraudulent act by which thdy 
retaip what bdongs to ofriens. The rest are impfir 
8oned)hy1he upxbhnesa of pride, the malignity of 
revenge or the acrimony of disappointed expcc* 
tatkm. 


If 
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It'tliose, who thus rigorously exercise the power 
which the law has put into their hands, be asked, 
why tlicy continue to imprison those whom they 
know to be unable to pay them ? one will answer, that 
his debtor once lived better than himself ; another, 
tliat his wife looked above her neighbours, and his 
children went in silk clothes to the dancing-school; 
and another, tlmt he ^etended to be a joker and 
a wit. Some will reply, ‘tliat if they were in 
debt, they shoukl meet with the same 
so<iie, tliat tliey owe no, more than diey pay, 
and need therefore g^e no account of tlieir actions. 
Some will confess their resolution, thatt^r debtoia 
shall rot in jail ; and some will discover, they 
hope, by cruelty, to wring thC' payment from their 
friends. 

Tlie end of all civil rcgidations is to secure private 
happiness tii-oin private malignity; to keep indivi- 
duals from the power of one another ; but this end 
is apparently neglected, when a man, irritated with 
loss, is allowed to be the judge of his own cause, and 
to assign the punishment of liis own pain ; when the 
distinction between guilt and happiness, between ca- 
sualty and design, is enti’usted to eyes blind with in- 
terest, to undwstandings depraved by resentment 
• Since purity is punished among us as a crime, it 
ought at°lcast to be treated’ with the same lenity as 
tether crimes ; tlie offender ought not to languish at 
the will of him whom lie has offended, bnt to be al- 
lowed some appeal to tlie jii^^ce of his cotfntry. 
There can b^ no rcasdn why any debtor sliould be 
imprisoned, but tliat he, may be compelled to pay- 
ment; and 9 tenn should therefore be fixed; in 

G 3 which 
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which the creditor should exhibit his accusation of 
concealed property. If such property can be disco- 
vered, let it be ^ven to die creditor ; if the charge is 
not ofl’ered, or cannot be proved, let the prisoner be 
dismissed. 

Those who made tlie laws have apparently sup- 
posed, that every ddhciency of payment is tlie crime 
of tlie debtor. But the;trudi is, that the creditor al- , 
ways shares the act, &nd often more than shares the 
guift, pf improper trust. It seldom happens that any 
man miprisons another but for dfebts which he suf- 
fered to be contracted in bo{ie of advantage to him- 
self, atid /or bargains in which~hc proportioned his 
profit to his own opinion of the hazard ; atrd there is 
no reason why one should punish the other for a con- 
tract in which both concurred. 

Many of the inhabitants of prisons may justly com- 
plain of harder treatment. He that once owes more 
than he c^i pay, is often obliged to brilic his credi- 
tor to patience, by increasing his debt. "Worse and 
wSrse commodities, at a higher and higher, .price, are 
forced upon him ; he is impdverished by compulsive 
trafiick, and at last overwhelmed, in the common re- 
ceptacles of misery, by debts, which, without his 
GW n consent, w ore accumulated on his head. To tlie 
relief ol’ this disiress, no other objection «aan be made, 
but tliat by an easy dissolution ol debts fraud, will be 
left without punislunent, and imprudence witl)oiit 
awe; andihat when insolvency should be no longer 
punisiiable, credit jj'ill cease. 

motive to credit, is the hope of advantage. 
Ccmimerce can never be pt a stop, while one man 
wttnts what another can supply; and credit will 

never 
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never be denied,' while it is likely to be repaid with 
profit He that trusts one whom he desi^is to sue, 
is criminal by tlie act of trust; the cessation of such 
insidious is to be de^redj and no reason can 

be giveh why a change of the law should impair any 
other. 

We see nation trade with nation, where no pay- 
ment can be compelled. Mutual convenienice pro- 
duces mutual confidence; and the roerdiants con- 
tinue to satisfy .the demands of each other^ 
they have noting to dread but the loss of trade. 

It is vain to continue an institution, which expe- 
rience shows to be ineffectual. 'We have now inr* 
pri^ned one generation oS debtors after ai&«d)er, but 
we do n(rt find that tlieir numbers lessen. We have 
now learned that rashness and imprudence will not 
be deterred from taking credit; let us try whether 
fraud and armiee ms^ be mme easily restrained from 
giving iti 

1 am, SIR, 8cc. 

This t^’uiaber was substituted for the orij^al N* 22, which 
wc have reprinted ut the end of this Volume. C. 
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Numb. 23. Satubdat, September 23, 1752. 


J^IFE has no pleasure higher or nobler than 
tliat of friendship. It is painful to consider, 
that tills sublime enjoyment may be impaired or 
deatioyed by innumerable causes, and that there is 
no human possession of whicli ^e duration is less 
certain. 

. Many liave talked, in very exalted language, of 
the perpe'iuity of friendship, of invincible consta;icy, 
and unalienable kindness ; and some examples have 
been seen of men who have continued faithful to 
their earliest choice, and whose affection has predo- 
minated over chat^jes of fortune, and cemtrariety of 


opinion. • 

liut the§e instances are memorable, because they 
arc rare. The friendship whicli is to be practised or 
expected by common mortals, must take its riae from 
mutual pleasure, and must end when the power ceases 
of delighting each other. ^ 

Many accidents therefore may happen^ by wh'ch 
the ardour of kindness will be abated, without cri- 
minal baseness or contemptible inconstancy on either 
part To give pleasure is not always in our power; 
and little docs he know himself, who believes tliac 
he cim be always able to receive it 

Ih'ose who wouW gladly pass their days togetlier 
may be separated by the different course of their 

affairs; 
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af&irs; and friendship, like love, is destroyed by 
long absence, though it may be increased by short 
intermissions. What we havb missed long enough 
to want it, we value more when it b reined ; but 
that which has been lost till it is forgotten, will be 
found at lairt with little gladness, and with still less 
if a substitute has supplied »the place. A man d^ 
prived of the companion to whom he used to open 
' his bosom, and with whom he«hared the hours qf 
leisure and morrunent, feels the day at first h«]|k^ 
heavy on lum; hb difiTiculties oppress, and his 
doubts distract him; he sees time come and go 
without his wonted gratification, and all is sadnes^ 
within, and solitude about him. But this uneasiness 
never lasts long ; necessity produces expedients, new 
amusements are discovered, and new conversation is 
admitted. 

No expectation is more frequently disappointed, 
than tliat' which naturally arises in the m||nd from 
tlie prospect of meeting an old friend after long 
separation. We expect the attraction to be re- 
vived, and tlie coalition to be renewed; no man 
considers how much alteration time has made in 
himself, an^very few inquire what effect it has had 
upon others. I'he fii;^t hour convinces them, that 
the, pleasure, which they have formerly enjoyed, is 
for ever at an* end ; different* scenes have made dif- 
ferent impressions ; the opinions of both are chaniged ; 

, an^ that similitude of manners and sentiment is lost, 
which confirmed them both in the approhatioi)- of 
tbonselves. • 

*Eriendship is often destroyed by opposition of 
•interest, not Oidy by the ponderous and visible inte- 
rest 
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lest which the desire of wealth and ^eatness forms 
and maintains, but bj a thousand secret and sli^t 
eompedtksM, scarcely known to the mind upon 
which they operate. There is scarcely any man 
wifoout some, favourite trifle which he values above 
greater attainments, some desire of petty praise which 
he cannot patient suffer to be ffustrated. This 
minute anibkion is scjpi^mes crossed before it is 
known, and sometanes defeated by wanScm peto- ‘ 
hmee; but such attacks am seldom made without 
the loss of friendship ; hf, irhofver has cmoe found 
the Tuln^tdde part wffl always be feared, and the 
lesentm^tt will bum on in secret, of which shame 
hinders the discovery. 

This, however, is a slow mal^ty, which a wise 
man will obviate as inconsistent wifo quiet, and a 
good man will repress as contrary to virtue; b«l 
human happiness is sometknes violated by smne 
more sudden strokes, 

A dispute begun in Jest upon a subject which a 
mom«)t before was on both parts regarded with 
careless indifference, is continued by foe desire of 
conquest, till vanity kmdles into rage, and opp«si> 
tion rankles into enmity. Against this hasty mia- 
chief, I know not what , security can be (fotained: 
men will be sometimes surprised into quarrelB ; ^od 
thof.gh they might both hasten to recondSaffan, aa 
soonas their tumult had subsided, yet two wiR 

seldom be found togefoef, whidi can id: once sub- . 
duc.their diecont^, or immediatdy ^ijoy foe sweets 
of peace, without remembering foe wounds -^ the 
conffict 
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Friendship has other enemies. Suspicion is al- 
ways hardening the cautious, and disgust repelling 
the delicate. Very slender differences will some- 
times part those whom long reciprocation of civility 
or beneficence has united. Lomlme and Ranger re- 
tired into the country to enjoy the company of eadi 
other, and returned in six w^ks cold and petulant; 
,Rcmger'a pleasure was to walk4n the fields, and Lome^ 
kve's to sit in a bower ; each had complied with jthe 
other in his turn* and ^ch was angry that compli- 
ance had been exacted. • 

The most fatal disease of fnendship is gradual de-^ 
cay, m (fislike hourly increased by causes tow slender 
for complaint, and too numerous for removal.— 
Those who are angry may be reconciled; those 
who have been injured may receive a recompense : 
but when the desire of pleasing .and willingness 
to be pieced is silently diminished, the renovation 
of friendship is hopeless ; as, when the vital powers 
sink into languor, there is no longer any use of the 
physician, • ■ 
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Numb. 24. Saturday, September 30, 1758, 


Y^l^HEN man sees one of the inferiour crea- 
tures perched upon a tree, or basking in the 
sunshine, without any^ apparent endeavour or pur- 
suit, he often asks himself or hb companion, On 
what that animal can be supposed to> be thinking ? 

Of tliis question, since neither bird nor beast can 
answer it, we must be content to live without the 
*4esolutbn. We know not how much the brutes 
recollect of tlie past, or anticipate of the future; 
what power they have of comparing and preferring; 
or whether their faculties may not rest in motionless 
indifference, till they are moved by the presence of 
their proper object, or stimulated to act by corporal 
sensations. 


I am the less inclined to these superfluous in- 
quiries, because I have always been able to find suf- 
ficient matter for curiosity in my own species. It is 
useless to go tar in quest of that which may be found 
at home; a very narrow circle of observation will 
supply a sufficient number of men and w'omen, who 
might be asked, with equal propriety, On what they 
can be thihking? 

It .is reasonable to believe, that thought, like 
every thing else, has its causes and effects ; that, it 
must proceed from sometliing known, done, or suf- 
fered; and must produce some action or event. 
Yet how great is the number of those in whose 
minds no source of thought has ever* been opened. 


m 
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in whose life no consequence of thought is ever 
discovered; who have learned nothing uprni which 
they can reflect; who have neither seen nor felt 
any thing which could leave its traces on the me- 
mory ; who neither foresee nor desire any change of 
their condition, and have therefore neither fear, 
hope, nor design, and yet are supposed to be think' 
ing beings. 

. To every act a subject is required. He that 
thinks must think upon sometliing. But tell «ie, 
ye that pierce deepest into nature, ye that take the 
widest surveys of life, inferm me, kind shades of 
Malbranche and of Locke, what that something car^ 
be, which excites and continues thou^t iiwmaiden 
aunts with small fortunes ; in younger brothers that 
live upon annuities ; in traders retired from business ; 
in soldiers absent from their regiments ; or in widows 
, that have no children? 

Life is. commonly considered as either active or 
contemplative i but surely this division, how long 
soever it has been received, is inadequate and fal- 
lacious. There are mortals whose life is certainly 
not active, for tliey do neither good nor evil ; and 
whose life cannot be properly called contemplative, 
for they never attend either to die induct of men, 
or the w'orks of nature, but rise in the morning, 
look^nd them till nij^ ’ in careless stupidity, go 
to be^and sleep, and rise again in the morning. 

it has been lately a celebrated question in .the 
‘sdiools of philosophy, Whether the soul ahoayit 
thinks? Sb^ have.de^ed the soul to be the power 
ofi thinking; concluded that its essence consists in' 

act; 
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9 Ct; liiat, if it should cease to act, it would oease 
to be ; and that cessation of thought u another 
Bame for extinCtkxi of mind. This argument is 
subtle, but not conclusive; because it wipposes 
what cannM be proved, tint the nature of mind is 
properly defined. Others afifect to disdain subtilty^ 
wb^ subtUty will n(Mt serve thmr purpose, and ap- 
peal to daily experience. We spend many hours, 
they say, in sleep, without the least rnnembrance of 
any;, thou^to wHch "thai passed in our minds ; and 
since we can only by our own con^iousness be sure 
toat we think, why should we idia^e that we hifve 
^had thought of which no consciousness ran^is? 

Ibis argument, which appeals to experience^, may 
from experience be confiited. We every day do 
sotnething which we foi^t whas it is done, and 
know to have been done otdy by consequence. The 
waking hours are not denied to have beoi passed m 
thought; yet he that shall endeavour to recollect on 
one day die ideas of the former, will <mly turn tiie 
eye of refiection upon vacancy; he will find, that 
^ ^eater part is ^vocably vanished, and wonder 
how toe moments could come and' go, and leave so 
little behind toem. 

To discover only that toe arguments m both ades 
are defective, and to throw fabck the tauet into its 
firnnar UDfartainty, is toe spoit wanton oapsile* 
volent sc^ticism, delighting to see the sons w phi* 
^osopiiy at woric upon a task which never can be 
derided. *I shall su^M; an argument hitherto over- 
ko&riih wbfeb.may periuqa deteranine the (xmtro* 


If 
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If it be impossible to think without materials, 
there must necessarily be minds that do not always 
think; and whence shall we furnish materials for the 
meditation of the ^tton between his meals, of tl^ie 
sportsman in a rainy month, of the annuitant between 
the days of quarterly payment, of the politician when 
the mails are detained by contrary winds ? 

But how frequent soever tnay “be the examples of 
existence without thought, it>is certainly a state not 
much to be de^ed. He that lives in torpid^ in* 
sensibility, wants nothmg of a carcass but putre- 
fiuation. It is theSpait of every bdiabkant of the 
eufli to putake the pem aod pteMutM of Us 
beings; uid, as in a road through a counb^ desert 
and uaifonn, the traveller languldies Ibr want of 
amuseeaenf^ so the passage of lift will be tedi^ 
and irksome to him who does not beguile j jilat 
diversified ideas. 
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Numb. 25. Saturday, October 7, 1758. 

To the IDLER. 

* r 

SIR, 

T a very constant iitqUenter of tiie playhouse, 
a place to which I suppose the idler not much a 
stranger, since he can have no Adhere else so much 
entertainment with so little concurrence of his owa 
endeavour. At all other assemblies, he that cqmes 
to receive *deli^t, will be expected to give it; but 
in the theatre nothing is necessary to the amusement 
of two hours, but to sit down and be willing to be 

The last week has offered two new actors to the 
town. Tke appearance and retirement of actors are 
the great events of the theatrical world; and their 
first performances fill the pit with conjecture and 
prognostication, as the first actions of a new monarch 
agitate nations with hope or fear. 

What opinion I have formed of the future excel- 
lence of these candidates for dramatick ^oiy, it is 
not necesst^ to declare. : Their entrance ga^ 
a hi^er and nobler pleasure than any borrowe 
raoter can afford. I saw the ranks of the theatre 
emulating each other in candour, and humanity, an 4 
contending who should most effectually assist the 
struggles of endeavour, dissipate the blush of diffii. 
dence^ and still the flutter of timidly. 

This 
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This' behaviour is such as becomes a people, too 
tendef to repress those M'ho wish to please, too gene- 
rous to insult those who can make no resistance. A 
publick performer is so much in the power of spec- 
tators, that all unnecessary severity is restrained by 
that general law of humanity which forbids us to be 
cruel where there is nothmg to i)e feared. 

In every new performer something must be par- 
doned. No man can, by any force of resolution, ? 
secure to himself .the foil possessjem of Ids own 
powers under the eye, of a large assembly. Varia- 
tion of gesture, and dexion of voice, are to be ob- 
tained only by experience. 

There is nothing for which Such numbers think 
themselves qualified as for tl^eatncal exhibition. 
Every human being has. an action graceful to his 
own eye, a voice musical to his own eEU*, and a 
sensibility which nature forbids him* to know that 
any other bosom can excel. , An art in whiqh such 
numbers fancy tliemselves excellent, and which the 
publick liberally rewards, will excite many compe- 
titors, and in many attempts there nlust be many 
miscarriages. 

The care of the critick should be. to distinguish 
errour from inability, faplts of inexpenence from de- 
fects o^ature. Action irregular and turbulent may 
be red(pned; Vociferation vehement and contused 
may be restrained and modulated ; the stulk . of 
the Ityrant may become the gait of the man; the 
yell of inarticulate distress may be reduced to hu- 
man lamentation. All these faults"*should be for 
time overlooked, and afterwards censured with 
Vot. VIL H’ gentle- 
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j^^eiv^ss and candour. But if ia an, actor there 
appears an utter vacancy of meaning, a fr^d equa- 
li);^, a stupid languor^ a torpid apadiy, the greatest 
hinduess that can.be shown Um, is a speedy sentence 
of expulsion. 

I aqn, SIR, &c. 


pka whicl]i.niy,co^p(^Eid^t has otifered &r 
y(&iog aftors,^ I am ve^ ftw hxwpijiriahii^ to invalir 
date. I always consid^i^^ thp^ ccnphhiatioDs which. 
are aomejdnies formed ih the *playhou80, as acts of 
> fraud of crueity ; he that ^jdauds him who (ioes 
not ^serve. pu^aise, is endeavouring to deceive the 
publick; he th^ in malice or sport is an op- 
pressor ^ a robber. 

But surely this laudable forbearance might be. 
justly extended to young poets. The ait of the 
writer, like that of the player, is attained by slow 
degrees^ The power of distinguishing and discri- 
•minating coniick characters, ‘ or of filling tragedy 
with poetical images, must be the gift of nature, 
which no instruction nor labour can supply; but 
the art of dramatick dispositioa, the contexture of 
the scepes, the opposition of characters, the involu- 
tion of the plot^ ^ expedirats of suspension, and 
the stratagems of surprise^ are to*be ]ie ii ||bd by 
practice; and it is cruel to discouragp &* poet for 
ever, because he has not fix)m g^us what only ex- 
perience can bestow. 

' Life is a sb^e* Let n^ likewi^ solicit candour 
&r the young aaor on the; of life. They that 
3 ‘ enler 
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enter into the w6rld are too often treated un> 
reasonable rigour by those that were once as igno- 
rant and heady as themselves; and distinction is 
not always made between the faults which require 
speedy and violent eradication, and those that will 
gradually drop away in the progression of life. * Vi- 
tious solicitations ^ appetite, if not checked, will 
^w more impcntunate ; and mean arts of profit w 
ambition will gather strength* in the mind, if they 
are not early suppressed. But mistaken notioc& of 
superiority, (itesira^^ useless show, pride of little 
accompUriunents, and all the train of vamty, will 
be brushed away by die wing of-Hme. — ^ 

Reproof should not exhaust its power upon petty 
failings; let it watdh dHigently agunst tlie incur- 
sion of vice, and leave foppery and futiKty to dk 
of themselves. 


13 
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Numb, 26. Saturday, October 14, 1758. 

Mb. Idler, 

J NEVER thought that I shouM write any thing 
to be printed; but having lately seen your first 
essay, which was sent down into the kitchen, with a 
great bundle of gazettes and unless papers, I find 
that you willing to admit any correspondent, and 
ti/crefQre hope you will not rejeOt me. If you pub- 
lish my letter, it may encourage others, in the 
same condition W'itb myself, to tell their stories, 
which may be perhaps as useful as those of great 
ladies. 

I am a poor ^irl. I was bred in the country at a 
charity-school, maintained by the contributions of 
w'ealthy neighbours. The ladies, or patronesses, 
visited us from time to time, examined how we were 
taught, and saw that our clothes were clean. We 
lived happily enough, and were instructed to be 
thankful to those at whose cost we were educated. 

I was always the favourite of niy mistress ; she used 
to call me to read and show my copy-book to all 
strangers, • who never /ifsmissed me tritliouljbom- 
mendation, and very seldom without a shilling. 

At last, the chief of our subscribers having pas^d 
a winter in London^ came down full of an opinion new 
and strange to tHfe whole country. She held it little 
less than oiminal to teach poor girls to read and 
write. They who are borh to poverty, she said,^ are ^ 

bom 
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bom to ignorance, and will work the harder the less 
they know. She told her friends, that Lotidon was 
in confusion by ' the insolence of servants ; that 
scarcely a wench was to be got for all work, since 
education had made such numbers of fine ladies, tliat 
nobody would now accept a lowte* title than that of 
a waiting-maid, or something that might qualify her 
to we^r laced shoes and long ruffles, and to' sit at 
work in the parlour window. J3ut she was resolved, 
for her part, to spoil no more girfs ; those, who were 
to live by their haiyls, shoiild neither read nor write 
out of her pocket ; the world was bad enough al- 
ready, and she would have no part in m^JyDg^ 
worse. 

She was for a short time warmly opposed ; but she 
persevered in her notions, and withdrew her subscrip- 
tion. Few listen without a desire of conviction to 
those who advise them to spare thfeir money. Her 
example' and her arguments gained ground daUy ; 
and in less than a year the whole parish was con- 
vinced, that the nation vtould be ruined, if the 
children of the poor were taught to read and write. 

Our school was now dissolved : my mistress kissed 
me when we parted, and told m<j, that, being old 
and helpless, she could not assist ine ; advised me to 
seek a service, and charged me not to forget what I 
hacMI^ned.* 

My ’reputation for scholarship, which had hitherto 
rficommended me fSO favour, was, by the adherents 
to the new opinion, considered as a crime;.. and, 
when I offered myself to any mistrSss, I had no other 
answer than, Sure, child, you would not work! hard 
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tHiork is not fit for a pen-womm; a scruhbing-brmh 
Vmild spoil pour hand, child! 

1 could not live at home; and while I was 
considering to what I should betake noe, care of the 
girls, who had gone fi'om our schod to Lmdm^ 
came down in a a^k gown, and told her acquaint- 
ance how well lively what fine things she saw, 
and what great wages she received. 1 resolved 
to try my fortune^ ^d took my passage in the 
next weeks waggim to London. 1 had no snares 
laid for roe at my arrival, but came safe to % 
sbter of my mistress, who midertpok to ga^ me 

only femihes of mean 
tradesmen; and I, having no high opinion of my 
own quahhcations, was willing to accept the first 

My first mistress was wife of a working watch- 
insdcer, who earned more than was sufficient to 
keq> his family in decency and plenty; but it was 
their 'emistant practice to hire a chaise on Sunday, 
end spend half the wages of the w'eek on Richnmid 
IRU; of Monday he commonly lay half in bed, and 
spent the other half in memment; Tuesday and 
Wednesday consigned the rest of his money; and 
three days eveiy week were ppsed in extremity of 
want by who were left at liome, while my mas- 
ter lived on trust at alehcmse. You vayjf be 
sure, that of the sufib?ers the maid suffibred most ; 
and 'I left, thau, after three months, rather than be 
atarved. 

I was then mtud to a hatter’s wife. There was 
BO want to be dneaded, fijr they lived m peipetoaj 

luxury. 
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luxury. IMy mistress was a diligent woman, and 
rose early in the morning to set the journeymen to 
wcHrk ; my master was a man much beloved by his 
neighlK>urs, and sat at one club or other emy 
night I was obliged to wait on my master at 
niglit, and on my mistress in th(|||»ammg. He sd> 
dom came home before two, and rose at five. 1 
could no more live without sle^ tlian without food, 
and therefore entreated them look out for smother 
servant- 

My next imoval was to a Imen-dnq^’s, who 
had six children. ^ My mistress, when 1 first en^ 
tered the house, informed me, that I mu st never 
c(mtradi(^ the children, nm suffer them tif^ry. I 
had no desire to (^fend, and regdily promised to 
do my best. But when I gave than their break- 
fast, I could not help aU ikst; when I was playing 
with one in my lap, I was forced to keep the rest 
in expectation. That which was not gratified al- 
ways resented the injury with a loud outoiy, which 
put niy mistress in a fury at me, and f^ocuced sugar- 
plums to the child. 1 could not keep six children 
quiet, who were bribed to be clamorous ; and was 
therefore dismbsed, as a ^1 honesty but not good- 
natured. 

1 then lived ^ith a, coupfe that kept a petty shop 
of n|mnants> and cheap haem I was qualified to 
make a bill, or keep a book ; and being therefore 
ofien called,, at a busy time, to serve the customers, 
expected that I should now he happy, ‘in propor- 
tion as 1 was useful. But my misti'ess appropriated 
f very day part of the pxifit to sqme^ private, us^ 

M 4 and, 
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and, as she grew bolder in her .thefts, at last de- 
ducted such sums that ray master began to won- 
der how he sold so much, and gained so little. She 
pretended to assist his inquiries, and began, very 
gravely, to hope that Betty was honesty and yet those 
sharp girls leert^t to be light-fingered. You will 
believe that I did' n(rt stay there much longer. 

The rest of my stoly I will tell you in another 
letter i and only bej|,to be informed, in some paper, . 
for, which of iny^pljpujes, except perhaps tlie last, I 
jifas disqpljhed by my shill in reading and writing? 

' ’ lam, SIR, V 

Your very humble servant, 
Bmr Bhoom. 
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Numb. 27. Saturday, October 1758. 

JT has been the endeavour those whom 

the world has reverenced for.superiour widsom, 
to persuade man to be acquainted with himself; 
to learn his own powers and, his own weakness, 
to observe by what evils he is .most dangerously 
beset, and by what temptations most eauly over- 
come. 

This counsel has been often given with sgjgloiis 
dignity, and often received with appeafimce of 
conviction; but, as very few can search deep ipto 
their own minds whhout meeting what they wish 
to hide from themselves, scarcely any man per- 
sists in cultivating' such disagreeable acquaintance, 
but draws the veil again between his eyes and 
his heart, leavel his passitms and appetites as he 
found tliem, and advises others to look mto them- 
selves. • ' 

This is the common result of inquiry even 
among those tliat endeavour to grow wiser or bet- 
ter: but this endeavour is far enough from fre- 
quency ; the greater* part erf" the multitudes that 
swtirm upon* the earth have never been* disturbeid 
by such uneasy curiosity, but deliver themselves 
up to business or to, pleasure, plunge into the’ cur- 
rent of life, whether placid or turlmlent, and pass 
on from one point or prospect to another, attentive 
rather to .any thing than the state of their minds ; 

satisfied, 
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satisfied at an easy rate, with an opinion, that they 
are no worse than others, that every man must mind 
his o\v'n interest, or that their pleasures hurt only 
themselves, and are therefore no proper subjects of 
censure. 

Some, however* there are, whom the intrusion 
of scruples, the Tocolleed<^ of better notions, or 
the latent reprehension of good examples, wUl 
not sutler to live , entirely contented with their 
owh )C<Hiduct ; 'dvao are forced to pacify the mu* 
tiny of reKKHB with fosr ^misei, and quiet their 
tbou^ts with designs of 'calling all foehr actJons to 
lEQyiew, and plamnngn new scheme ior the tine to 
come^*‘ 

There is notlung which we esUmate so follaci- 
OQsly as the force cd* cmr own. resolutionSj nor. any 
fallacy which we so unwillin^y . and tardily detect. 
He that has resolved a tliousai^ times, and a thou* 
sand times des^ted his own purpo^ yet suflers no 
abatement of his confidence, but Ufo believes him* 
^f his own master ; and aide, by innate vigour of 
soul, to press forward to his end, through all the 
ebstructions that inconveniencies or delights can put 
in Ms ’waj. 

That ^is mistake should prevail for. a time, ia 
very natutoi When coovii^n is present, and 
temptation out of sight, 'we do not eae^y c(xic6ive 
how any reasocnble being can deviate foam*his true, 
interest. What ot^^t to be ^fxae wMb k yet hangs 
oMy on ’specuktion, is so {dain and c^taii^ that 
is no pkee for doifot; the udiole soul yields 
Jt«df to the ptodeamsmee tk truth* and readky (M- 
^ tenninet 
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termines to do what, when the time of action comes, 
will be at last omitted. 

J believe most may review all the lives that 
have passed within their obseiwation, without re> 
membering one efficacious resolution, or bemg able 
to tell a single instance of a course of practice sud- 
denly changed in cotis<l||uenqe of. a change of opi- 
nion, or an establishment of determination. Many 
•indeed alter their oondm^ and .are not whet 
they were at thir^ ; but they ccanimei^y varied Itn- 
percept^ from theii»elves, followed train of 
external causes, aeid^iath^ suflb^d relbiination than 
imdeiti 

It is not uncommon to charge the diflere^ be- 
tween {Hocnne and perforcuance, between profession 
and reality, upon deep desi^ and studied deceit ; 
but the truth k, that there' is very little hypocrisy 
in the world; we do not so often endeavour or 
wish to impose on others .as on ourselves; we re- 
solve to do righf^e hope to keep our re^lutions, 
we declare them to confirm our’ own hope, and 
fix our own inconstancy by calling witnesses of 
our actions; but at last habit prevails, and those 
whom we invited to our triumph, laugh at our 
defeat. 

Custom is commonly too strong for the most reso- 
lutS lescdver, 'though furnished for the assault with 
all the weapons of philosophy. “ He that endea- 
“ vours to free himself from an ill habit,” ‘says 
Btiixm, must not change too much at a time, lest 
“ he should be discouraged by difficulty ; 'nor 
“•too little, for then he will make but slow ad- 
“ vances.” This is a precept which may be ap- 
plauded 
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pkuded in a book, but will kil in the trial, in 
which every change will be found too great or too 
little. Those who have been able to conquer habit, 
are like those that are fabled to have returned from 
the realms of Phto: 

Pmtdt quot itmu/ftimavit 

Jupiter, atqne ardens eAxit mathra virtue. 

They are sufficient to give hope, but not security; to 
animate the cmiiest, but not to pr(^ise victory. 

Those irho are in the power of evH IhI^ must 
conquer them as they can; and^ conquered they must 
^i2*o^ncither wisdom nor happiness can be attained; 
but those who arc not j’et subject to their influence 
may, by timely caution, preserve their freedom ; they 
may effectually resolve to escape the tyrant, whom 
they will very vainly itsolve to, conquer. 
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Numb. S8. SATURDAT^Ocfofce** 28 , 1758. 
To the tl D L E ^ 


SIR, 

JT ia svery easy &r a man who sits idle, at home, 
and has nobody to please but himself, ^1;^. ridicule 
or to oensnre the dnninon practices of mankind; 
and (hose who. have no present temptation to bre^ 
the rules of propriety, may applaud his juugr^nt, 
and join in his merriment ; but let the author or his 
readers mingle with common life, they will find 
themselves irresistibly bom away by the stream of 
custom, and must submit, after they have laughed 
at others,- to give others tlie same opportunity of 
laughing at theiJP^ * 

There is no paper publbhed by the /(//rr which J 
have read with more approbation, than that which 
censures the practice of recording vulgar marriages 
in the newspapers. I carried it about in my 
pocket, and. read it to all tliose whom I suspected 
of having published 'their nuptials, or of being 
inclined to publish them, 'and sent transcripts of 
it to all-the couples that .transgressed your precepts 
for* the next fortnight. I hoped that they were, all 
vexed, and pleased myself with imagining their 
misery. • 

•But short is the triumph of malignity. I was 
married last week to Miss Mohair, the daughter 
• * * of 
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of a salesman; and, at my first appearance after 
the wedding night, was asked by my wife’s mother 
whether I had sent our marriage to the Advertiser? 
I endeavoured to how unfit it was to demand 
the attention of the publick to our domestick af- 
liurs; but she tdid me, with great vehemence, 
** Hiat she woidd> have it thought to be a 
** stolen match ; Hmt the blood of the Mohmrs 
** should never be dbgsaced; that her husband 
** "had served the pmri^ o£ll^ that 

** idle hpd lived five-aisd>toiri^ yeii## lie same 
** hdQS^ had pdkl evei^.bo^ tofdnt^ehiUin^ in 
£. 4 ^ pound, and woidd have toe toow, llioi^h 
she was not as fine mid as fiamiting «« Mrs: 
** Gingham, the deputy's wifej' she was not summed 
** to tell her name, and would show her face with 
the best of them, dad since 1 , had married her 
** daughter ^ At this instant entered my fa- 

ther-in-law, a iprave man, fnnn I expected 
succour; but, upon hearing the cH^ lie hdd 
“ That it wmild be vary imprudmit to misB such an 
" opportunity of advertismg my shop';' and that 
** vHien notice was ^en of niy manii^, many 
of my wife’s friends would think toosselves 
** obl^exi to be my customers.” I was .subdeed 
clamour on one side, and gravity on the elhei^; and 
shall- be to tell, the town, t^ttkrte 

Timothy Mtffihroom, airemment oK&MfSte'Stia-Coal-- 
Xnne, was married to Mm Potiy M^ialr of Lodi- 
1100 , a b&att^yomg‘la^,-wHk akrge^^nrturt^ 

J' am, SIB, 8cc. 
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SIR, 

7 AM wife the gnxser whose 

letter you published fdieut ten wedts ngc^ in 
which he ccunplains, like a sorry ipow, that I loiter 
hiv the sbop.withv my needfe-wo^ in my hand, and 
the! hfes to talce tqe mt mi Susadays, and 

Ifeep a tnlook ^r the Sweet Mr. Idler^ 

yoi^(|k^*bob Imow all, you vould give no encou> 
d|fgil|jpil eidi an unreaamaaMe grumbler.^ 1 
Milk’ tibiae hundred pou{uis,.wych set hhn 
up in n afaup, thought in a stock,. Qn>wr|aich, ftrith. 

goodii maaisgaQentr na^^ 'live oomfortabl-^^;,^t 
nowoX have ^ven |dnl aiahop, I am forced io watch 
him and ^ shqli .||ll. 1 will tell yoii, Mr. Idler, 
how it is. There fe; am aldhposne over the way with a 
mneffei alley, to. wMeh heiaii^ to rp when I turn 
my back, and there Jjipsea Ins inon^, .ifer he plays at 
. ninepins-as he^es wery thingvelse. . While he is at 
^is fevourite iP»t, ho.8et|i;a.^^«^ to^ watch his 
docw, and: call lust to Ms ^tommi^but he is long 
in coming and so. rude when he ctnoaes, that our 
laistoinfellsoff every dfty<^ 

Those who caonot govtor th^pselves, must be 
goremedL ■ I have rtedved to keep him for the fu- 
toittchdiiad hit^ counter, and del Inm bounce at his 
«Sstoj|M«i#he daseok 1 cajtmofc be s^jpovc stairs and 
bdoanld^toe saaaa tfecH^ and have therefore token a 
^1' to hfek' afin* dto Cl^ and drees the dinner: 
nhd$ atoHR ai^.png^wtot fe to Ua^ 

to to true^ 1 make* him, abroad, 
and soi^itoseii cany the child ; I wonder who should 
it? But I never take him out till after church* 

time, 
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time, nor would do it then, but that, if he is left 
alone, he will be upon the bed. On a Sunday, if 
he stays at home, he has six meals, and, when he can 
eat no longer, has twenty stratagems to escape frcrni 
me to the alehoufe; but I commonly keep the door 
locked, till Jibndii^ |soduces something £m*him to do. 

This is the true state qf the case, and ^&ese are the 
provocations for which he has Witteh 'tetter to 
you. I hope you will write a paper to «bbw^' t^t, if ' 
a wife must spend her whole tin» 
husband, cannot convenient^ 
sitat’her needle. 

' i am, .SIR, 


SIR, 

^HERE i|^m thte‘3j^tei4 species of oppi‘eis^i 
which jitee law has n(A lutherto prevented or 
redressed. > ^ 

I am a chairman. know, Si^we come when 
w© are called^ and are expected to cany aS who re- 
quire our assistance. It is cmnmon for nsra of the 
most udwieldy corpulence to crowd themselves into a 
chair, and demand to be carried for a shilling as ter 
as an airy young lady whom we scarcely- fed upon 
our poles. Surely we . to be pa^ llGe til o^r 
mortals in prc^tion to quf labour. Et^^ies ; jihoufd 
be fixed in ptoper'^places to weij^ 4b they 
weigh 'wag^oi]s.fiiimd those, whatn ehto >404 |>ten^ 
have made uinllte'>to cany themsdi^ give. 

to ‘ 

I am, SIR, &&;, 
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Numb. 29. Saturday, ’November 4, 1758. 
To the IDLER. 


SIR, 

•j HAVE often observed, ' that friends are lost^by 

discontinuance. of intercourse m ithout any offence 
on either part, and have long known tliat it is more 
dangerous to be. forgotten than to be blamed ; I 
therefore make haste to send you the rest of my 
lest, by the delay of another fortnight, the name of 
Betty Broom might be no longer remembered by you 
or your readers. 

Having left the last place in haste to ovoid the 
charge ^or the suspicion of theft, I Bad not secured 
another service, mid was forced to take a Iqdging in 
a back street. I^had now got good clothes. The 
woman who lived in the garret opposite to mine wasf 
very ofticioiis, and offered to take care of my room 
and clean it, while I went round to my acquaintance 
to inquire for a mistress. 1 knew not why she was 
so kind, nor • how I coqld recompense her ; but irf a 
levvdays I missed some of my linen, went to another 
lodgmg, and r«?solved not to have another ’friend in 
the next garret. 

Id six weeks I became under-maid at the Jiouse'of 
a mercer in CornhiU, whose son was his apprentice. 
I'iie young gentleman used to sit late at the tavern, 
without the knowledge of his father ; and I was or- 
dered by my mistress to let him in silently to his bed. 
VoL VIL ’ I under 
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under the counter, and to be very careful to take 
away his candle. The hours which 1 was obliged to 
watch, whilst the rest of the family was in bed, I con- 
sidered as supernumerary, and, having no business 
as.signed for them, thought myself at liberty to spend 
them my own way: 1 kept myself awake with a 
book, and for some tjme liked my state tlie better 
for this opportunity of reading. At last, the upper- 
maid found my book, and showed it to my mistress? 
w fio told me that wenches like rne^might spend their 
time better ; that she never knew any of the readers 
that had good designs in tlieir fteads ; that she could 
alAvt^y s find somc1;hing else to do with her time, than 
to puzzle over books ; and did not like that «uch a 
fine lady should sit up for her young master. 

This was the first time that 1 found it tliought cri- 
minal or dangerous to know how to read. 1 was dis- 
ttiissed decently, lest I should tell tales, and had a 
small gratuity above my wages 

I tlien lived witlr a gentlewoman ot a small lor- 
tune. This was the only happy part of my life. ]\ly 
mistress, for w hom publick diversions were too ex- 
pensive, spent her time with books, and was pleased 
to find a maid, who could partake her amusements. 
I rose early in the morning that I might have time 
in the afternoon to read or listen, and was suffered to 
tell my opinion, or exjjrdss my delight: Thus fiitcen 
months stole away, in which I did notrepihe.Uiat I 
was born to servitude. But a burning fever seized, 
my mistress, of whom I shall say no more, than that 
her servant wept upon her gijive. 

I had lived in a kind of luxury, which mademe 
■yery unfit for another place ; and was rather too dc^ 

licatp 
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licate for the conversation of a kitchen ; so that when 
I was hired in the family of an East India director, 
my behaviour was so different, as they said, from 
that of a common servant, tliat they concluded me a 
gentlewoman in disguise, and turned me out in three 
weeks, on suspicicm of some design which they could 
not comprehend. , 

I then fled for refuge to the other end of the town, 

* where I hoped to find no obstruction from my new 
accomplishments^ and was hired under the house- 
keeper in a splendid family. Here I w-as too w ise for 
the maids, and too nice for the footman; yet I 
might have lived on witliout much uneasines.^ had 
not my mistress, the housekeeper, who used to em- 
ploy me in buying necessaries for the family, found 
a bill which I had made of one day’s expense. I 
suppose it did not quite agree with her own book, 
for she fiercely declared her resolhtion, tliat there 
should be no ^n and ink in tliat kitchen but her 
own. 

She had the justice, or the prudence, not to injure 
my reputation ; and I was easily admitted into an- 
other house in the ncighbourh(x)d, w here my busi- 
ness was to sweep the rooms and. make the beds. 
Here 1 was for somp time tlie favourite of Mrs. 
Simper, my lady’s woman, who could not bear the 
vulgar .girls, ’and was happy .in the attendance of a 
young woman of some education. Mrs. loved 

a novel, though she could not read ha£{L^prd^'and 
therefore, when her lady was abroad, we always Jaid 
hold on her books. At last, my abilities became so 
nmch celdbrated, that the house-steward used to eiu- 
. ploy me in keeping his accounts. Mrs. Simper then 

1 2 found 
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found out, that my saucincss was grown to such a 
height tliat nobody could endure it, and told iny 
lady, that there never had been a room well sw'cpt 
since Betty Brmn came into the house. 

I was then hired by a consumptive lady, who 
wanted a maid that could read and write. I attended 
her four years, and tliojigh she was never pleased,' 
yet Avhen I declared my resolution to leave her, she 
burst into tears, and,to!d me Uiat I must bear the ' 
peevishness of a sick bed, and 1 sliould find myself 
remembered in her will. I complied, and a codicil 
was added in rny favour; but iri less than a week,' 
wlujaJ set her gruel before her, I laid the spoon on 
the left side, and she tlirew her will into the> fire. 
In two days she made another, which she burnt in 
the same manner because she- could not eat her 
chicken. A third was made, and destroyed because 
she heard a mou^ within the wainscot, and was sure 
that I should sufter her to be carjjjed away alive, 
Alter* this I was for some time out of favour, but as 
her illness grew upon her, resentment and sullenness 
gave way to kinder sentiments. She died and left 
me five hundred pounds; with this fortune I am 
going to settle in my native parish, where I resolve 
to spend some hours every day.in teaching poor girls 
to read and write. 

I am,’ SIR, 

Your humble servant, 

Betty Broo‘m. 
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Numb. 30. S \tv no ay ^ November 11 , 1753. 

<CfHE desires of man inoreastr with his acquisi- 
tions ^ every step M’hich he advances brings 
something within his view, which he did not se^ be- 
fore, and which,* as soon as he sees it, he begins to 
want. Where necessity ends, furiosity hegiias..; and 
no sooner are wo supplied with every thing that na- 
ture can demand, than we sit down to contrive arti- 
ficial’ appetites. 

By this restlessness of mind, every populous and 
wealthy city is filled with innumerable employments, 
for which the greater part of mankind is without a 
name; with artificers, whose labour is exerted in 
j)roducing suebi petty convenieticies, that many shops 
arc furnished with instruments, of which the use can 
hardly be .found without inquiry, but which he tfiat 
once knows them quickly learns to number among 
necessary tilings. 

Such is the diligence with ■I'dtich, in countries 
completely civilized,* one part of mankind labours 
fcM’ another, ^ that w’ants are supplied faster than they 
can be formed, and the idld and luxurious find life 
st/ignate for want of some desire to keep it in motion. 
This species of distress furnishes a new set of occu- 
pations; and multitudes are bu^ed, from day to 
■ day, in finding the rich and the fortunate something 
to do. 

I3 


It 
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It is very common to reproach' those artists as 
useless, who produce only such superfluities as neither 
accommodate the body, nor improve the mind ; and 
of which no other eflect can be imagined, than tliat 
they are the occasions of spending money, and con- 
suming time. 

But this censure wiU be mitigated, when it is 
seriously considered, that^^inoney and time are die 
heaviest burdens of lif^ 'and that the unhappiest of 
all mortals are those who have mote of either than 
they know how to use. ; To .set himself free from 
these incumbrances, one hurries to Nemnarket ; an- 
othsi’ travels over Europe ; one pulls down his house 
and calls ar^iitecfs about him ; another buys a seat in 
the countrj', and follows his hounds over hedges and 
through rivers ; one makes collections of shells , and 
anotlier searches the world for tulips and carnations. 

He is surely a‘publick benefacUjr w'ho finds em- 
ployment^ ior those to whom it is Jthu.s difficult to 
find it for themselves, it is true, that tliis is seldom 
done merely from generosity or compassion ; almost 
every man seeks liis own advantage in helping others, 
and therefore it is too common for mercenary offici- 
ou^-ncss to consider rather wfiat is grateful, than what 
is right. 

We all know that it is more profitable to^be 
loved than*e.stecmed ; atid ministers off pleasure will 
always be found, who study to make themselves ne- 
cessary, aud to supplant those who are practising 'the ■ 

same arts. 

One of the anTusements of idleness is reading w ith- 
out. the fatigue of close attention, and the wortd 

tlierefore , 
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thferefofe swarms with writers whose wish is not to 
be studied, but to be read. 

No species of literary men has lately been so much 
multiplied as the writers of news. Not many 
years ago the nation was content with one gazette ; 
but now we have not only in the metropolis papers 
for every morning and every evening, but almost 
every large town has its weekly historian, who 
'’regularly circulates his periodipal intelligence, and 
fills the villages of his district with conjectures* on 
the events of war, and with debates on the true in- 
terest of Europe, 

To write news in its perfection requires such a 
combination of qualities, that a man completely 
fitted for the task is not always to be found. In Sir 
Henry fEotton's jocular definition, Jn ambassador' is 
said to be man of virtue sent abroad to tell lies for 
the advantage of his country ; a news-writer is a man 
toithout virtue^ who writes lies at home for his own 
proJit. To these compositions is required neither 
genius nor knowledge, neither industry nor spright- 
lincss; biity^o ntem pt of shame, and inijifference , to 
truth are absolut^iy^nccessary. He who by a long 
familiarity Avith infamy has obtaiqed these qualities, 
may confidently tell tp-day what he intends to contra- 
dict to-morrow ; he may atlirra fearlessly what he 
knows, that He shall be obliged to recant, and may 
write letters from Amsterdam or Dresden to himself. 

Iln a time of war the nation is always of one mind, 
f^ager to hear something gooa of themselves aiid ill 
i of the enemy. At . this time tile task of news- 
writers is easy ; they have nothing to do but to tell 
, thut a battle, is expected," and afterwards tliat a battle 

1 4 has 
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has been fought, in which we and our friends, whe- 
ther conquering or conquered, did all, and our ene- 
mies did nothing. 

Scarcely any thing awakens attention like a tale of 
cruelty. The writer of news never fails in the in- 
termission of action to tell how the enemies murdered 
children and ravished virgins ; and, if the scene of 
action be somewhat distant, scalps half the inhabitants 
of a province. 

Among the calamities of war maj be justly num- 
bered the diminution of tlie love of truth, by the 
falsehoods which interest dictates, and credulity en- 
courages. A peace will equally leave the warrior 
and relator of wars destitute of employment; and I 
know not whether more is to be dreaded from streets 
filled with soldiers accustomed .to plunder, or from 
garrets filled with scribblers' accustomed to lie. 
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Numb. 31 . Saturday, November 18 , 1758 . 


M ANY moralists have • rem&rkcd, that pride' 
has of all human vices the widest dominion, 
appears in the greatest multiplicity of forms, and l;es ; 
hid under the greatest variety of disguises; of dis- 
guises, which, like tl^ moon’s veil of brightness, are 
both its lustre and its shade, and betray it to others, 
tliougli they hide it from oui selves. 

It fs not my intention to degrade pride from this 
preeminence of mischief; yet I know not whetlier 
idleness may not maintain a very doubtful and ob- 
stinate competition. 

There are some that profess idleness in its full 
dignity, who call themselves the Idle, as B^siris in 
the play calls himself the Prowl, who boast that they 
do notfiing,. and thank their stars that they have 
noticing to do; who sleep every night till they can 
sleep no longer, and rise only that exercise may en- 
able them to sleep again ; who prdiong the reign of 
darkness by double curtains, and never see the sun 
but; to tell him how they hate his beams; whose whole 
labour -js to vary the postfirc of iiulolence, and 
whose day differs from their night but ‘as a couch or 
chair differs from a bed. 

• These are the true and open votqjries of idleness, 
for. whom she weaves the garlands of poppies, and 
into whose cup she pours, the waters of oblivion; 
•who •exist in a ‘State of unruffled stupidity, forgetting 

and 
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and forgotten; who have long ceased to live, and 
at M'hose death the survivors can only say, tliat they 
have ceased to breathe. 

But idleness predominates in many lives where it 
is not suspected; for, being a vice which termi- 
nates in itself, it may be enjoyed without injury to 
others ; and it is .ther(;fore not watched like fraud, 
which endangers property; or like pride, which 
naturally seeks its gratiheations in another’s infe-‘ 
riority. Idleness is a silent and peaceful quality, that 
neither raises envy by ostentation, nor hatred by op- 
position ; and therefore nobody is bysy to censure or 
detect it. 

4k? pride sometimes, is hid bhdfiiJuuiuliliy; idle- 
ness is often covered by turbulence and huriy. He 
that neglects his known duty and real employment, 
naturally endeavours to crowd his mind with some- 
thing tliat may bar out the remembrance of his own 
folly, and does any thing but what he ought to do 
with eager diligence, that he may keep himself in his 
own favour. 

Some are always in a state of preparation, occu- 
pied in previous measures, forming plans, accumu- 
lating materials, and pioviding for the main affair. 
7'hese are certainly under thq secret power pf idle- 
ness. Nothing is to be expected from the workman 
whose todls ai'c for ever 'to be sought' I w;as once 
told by a grejit master, that no man ever excelled in 
painting, who was eminently curious about pencils • 
and colours. 

There are others to whom idleness dictates another 
expedient, by which life may be passed unprofitably 
away witliout the tediousness of many vacant hours,, 
e The 
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The art is, to fill tho day with petty business, to have 
always something in hand which may raise curiosity, 
but not solicitude, and keep the mind in a state of 
action, but not of labour. 

This art has for many years been practised by my 
old friend Sobtr with wonderful success. Sober is a 
man of strong desires and quick imagination, so ex- 
^actly balanced by the love of ease, that they can 
seldom stimulate him to any difficult undertaking ; 
they have, howevejr, so much power, that they will not 
suffer him to lie quite at rest ; and though they do not 
make him sufficiently useful to otliers, they make him 
at least weary of himself. 

Mr.* A&Aer’s chief pleasure is conversation; there 
is no end of his talk or his attention ; to speak or to 
hear is equally pleasing ; for he still fancies that he 
is teaching or learning something, and is free for the 
the time from his own reproaches. 

But there is one time at night when he must go 
home, that his friends may sleep ; and another time 
in tlie morning, when all the world agrees to shut 
out interruption. These are the moments of which 
poor Sober trembles at the thought. But the misery 
of these tiresome intervals he has. many means of 
alleviating. He has, persuaded himself, that the 
manual arts are undeservedly overlooked ; he‘ has ob- 
served in many trades the effects of close thought, and 
just ratiocination. From speculation, he proceeded 
• to *practice, and supplied himself with die , tools 'of a 
carpenter, with which he mended his coal-box very 
successfully, and which he still continues to employ, 
aniTfinds occasion. 


He 
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He has attempted at other times the crafts of 
shoemaker, tinman, pluniber, and potter; in all 
these arts he has failed, and resolves to qualify him- 
self for them by better information. Rut his daily 
amusement is chymistry. He has a small furnace, 
which he employs in distillation, and which has long 
been the solace of hisf life. He draws oils and wa- 
ters, and essences and spirits, which he knows to be 
of no use ; sits and counts the drops as they come 
from his retort, and forgets that, whilst a drop is fall- 
ing, a moment flies away. 

Poor Sober ! 1 have often teased him with reproof, 
and he has often promised reformation ; for no man 
is so much open to conviction as the Idler^ bdt there 
is none on whewn it operates so little. What will be 
the effect of this paper 1 know not; perhaps he will 
read it and laugh, and light tlie fire in bis furnace; 
but my hope is) that he will quit his trifles, and be- 
take hinjself to rational and useful diligence*. 

, * In Mr. Sober, we have many undoubted traits of Dr. .lohn- 
son’s character. No man was ever more sensible of his own 
weaknesses. C. 
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Numb. 32. Saturday, November 25, 1 758. 

O N G the innumerable mortifications that 
way-lay human arrogance on , every side, may 
well be reckoned our ignorance of the most common 
Objects and effects ; a defect ol[ w liich we become 
more sensible, by every attempt to supply it. V ifl- 
gar and inactive minds confound familiarity vMth 
knowledge, and conedive themselves informed of the 
whole nature ot things when they arc shown their 
form or told their use; but the specnlatist, who is 
not content with superficial views, harasses himself 
w’ith fruitless curiosity, and still, as he im^uircs more, 
perceives only that he knows less. 

Sleep is a state in which a great part of every life 
is passed. • No animal hos'bcen yet discovered, wliose 
existence is not varied with intervals of insensibility ; 
and some lab; philosophers have extended the empire 
of sleep over the vegetable world. 

Yet of this change, so frequent, so great, so gene- 
ral, and so necessary, no searchin* hgs jet found either 
the efficient or final cause ; or can tell by what power 
the mind and body are thus chained down in irre- 
sistible .stupelhction ; or wh^t benefits the animal 
receives 'from this alternate suspension^ of its active 
. powi'ers. 

. Wliatevcr may be the multiplicity or contrariety of 
opinions upon this subject, nature das taken siifli-. 
cio*rWfare that theory shall have little influence on- 
Jiractice. The most diligent imiuirer is i.ot able 

long 
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long to keep his eyes Oficn ; the most eager disputant 
will begin about midnight to deseit his argument ; 
and, once in four-and-twenty hours, tlie gay and the 
gloomy, the witty and the dull, the clamorous and 
the silent, the busy and the idle, are all overpowered 
by the gentle tyrant, and all lie down in the equality 
of sleep. 

Philosophy has often attempted to repress inso* 
lence, by asserting, that all conditions are levelled b^^ 
death ; a position which, how’ever^it may deject the 
happy, will seldom aftbrd much comfort to the 
wretched. It is far more pleading to consider, that 
sleep is equally a leveller with death ; that the time is 
never at a great distance, when tlie balm of rest shall 
be diffused alike upon every bead, when the diver- 
sities of life shall stop their operation, and the high 
and the low shall lie down together. 

It is somcwh(?re recorded of Alexander, that in the 
pride of conquests, and intoxication of flattery, he 
declared* that he only perceived himself to be a man 
Vy the necessity of sleep. Whether he considered 
sleep as necessary to his mind or body, it was indeed 
a suffleient evidence of human infirmity ; the body 
which required. such frequency of renovation, gave 
but faint promises of immortalily ; and the mind w'bich, 
from time to time, sunk gladly into insensibility, had 
made no very near approaches to the Yelicity of tlie 
supreme and ^elf-suificient nature. 

r know npt what can tend more to repress all'^tlie . 
passions that disturb the peace of the world, than the 
consideration that there is no height of happiness or 
htmour from which man does not eagerly descend 
to a state of unconscious repose; that the best, con-, 

dition 
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dition of life is such, that we contentedly quit its 
good to be disentangled from its evils; tliat, in a 
few hours, splendour fades before the eye, and praise 
itself deadens in the ear ; the senses withdraw from 
their objects, and reason fevours the retreat 

What then are the hopes and prospects of covet- 
ousness, ambition, and rapacity? . Let him that de- 
sires most have all his desires gratified, he never shall 
‘attain a state which he can, for a day and a night, 
contemplate with satisfaction, or from which, if^he 
had the power of perpetual vigilance, he would not 
long for periodical i^parations. 

All envy would be extinguished, if it were uni- 
versally known that there are none to be envied, and 
surely none can be much envied who are not pleased 
with themselves. There is reason to suspect, that 
the distinctions of mankind have more show than 
value, when it is found that all agree to be weary 
alike of pleasures and of cares; that the powerful 
and tlie weak, the celebrated and obscure, join in 
one common wish, and implore from nature's hand 
the nectar of oblivion. 

Such is our desire of abstraction from ourselves, 
that very few are satisfied with the, quantity of stu- 
pefaction which the needs of the body force upon 
the mind. Alexander himself added intemperance 
to slcep^, and ’solaced with the, fumes of wine the so- 
vereignty of the world ; and almost f very man has 
soiihe art by which he steals his tlioughts away from 
his present state. 

It is not much of life that is spent in close atten- 
twflTto any important duty. Many hours of every 
day are suffered to fly awVy witlioat any traces left 

upon 
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upon the intellects. We suffer phantoms to rise up 
before us, and amuse ourselves with the -dance of 
airy images, which, after a time, we dismiss for ever, 
and know not how we have been busied. 

Many have no happier moments than those that 
they pass in solitude, abandoned to their own imagi- 
nation, which sometimes puts sceptres in their hands 
or mitres on their heads, shifts the scene of pleasure 
with endless variotyj bids all the forms of beauty^ 
sparkle before them, and gluts tliem with every 
change of visionary luxury. 

It is easy in these semi-slumbers to collect all the 
possibilities of happiness, to alter the course of the 
sun, to bring back the past, and anticipate the future, 
to unite all the beauties of all seasons, and all the 
blessings of all climates, to receive and bestow feli- 
city, and forget that misery is the lot of man. All 
this is a voluntary dream, a temporary recession from 
the realities of life to airy fictions ; and habitual sub- 
jection ol* reason to fancy. 

^ Others are afraid to be alone, and amuse them- 
selves by a perpetual succession of companions : but 
the difterence is not great; in solitude we have our 
dreams to ourselves, and in company we agree to 
dream in concert. The end sought in both is for- 
getfulness of ourselves. 
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Numb. 33. Saturday, December s, 1758. 

[I hope the mAhor of the follow^ Letter* \viU ex* 
cuse the (nnission of soi^e parts, and allow me 
to remark, tiiat the Journal of the Citizen in the 
‘ Spectator has almost urecluded the attemot oi any 
fbture wtiter.]^ 

— — ifo9 ittt tUmdi 
trakriftumi Sf itUonti Catonit 

Jutpiciu, vetmi:mqtK normfi" Hoa. 

SIR, 

vrOU have ofteo splicited correspondence, t 
have sent you the Journal of a Sbiior Fellow, 
ot Genuine Idler, Just transmitted from Cambridge by 
a facetious correspondent, and warranted, to have 
been transcribed from the common>place book of 
the journalist 

Monday, Nine J Clock. Turned off my bed-maker 
for waiting me at eight Weather rainy. Con- 
sulted my weather-glast^ No hdpes of a ride be- 
fore dinner. .f * 

pitto, Ten. After breakfast, transcribed half a 
sermon, from Dr. Hickman. 'N. B. Never to tran- 
scribe any more from Calamy', Mrs. Bilcocks, at my 
curacy, having one volume of that author lybg in 
her parlour-window. 


VOL. VII. 


Mr. Thomas Warton. 

K 


Ditto, 
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Ditto, Eleccn. Went down kito my cellar. 

My Mountain will be lit to drink in a montli’s time. 
N. B. To remove tlie five-year-old port into the new 
bin on the left liand. 

Ditto, Twelve. Mended a pen. Looked at my 
weather-glass a^ak. Quickailviervarjl^w, Shaved. 
Barber’s hand shal^es. 

Ditto, One. . Dined alone insny romn on a soal. 
N. B. 7'he shrimp ;sauce iiol ..ao gOod as Mr. H. 
Phterhouse and 1 used to eat in last winter 

at the Mitre in Fleet-street. Sat down to a pint of 
Madeira. Mr. ZT. surprised meVover it; ; We finished 
two bottles of port^gether, ind were >eiy cheerful. 
Mem. To dine wimMr. H. at Peterhouse next Wed- 
nesday. One of the dishes a leg of pork and pease, 
by my desire. 

Ditto, Six. Newspaper in the common-room. 

Ditto, Seven.* Returned to my room. Made a 
tiff of warm punch, and to bed before .nine; did 
not fall*asleep till ten, a young fellow'-commoner 
being very noisy over my head. 

Tuesday, 'Nine. Rose squeamish. A fine morn- 
ing. Weather-glass very high. 

Ditto, Ten. Ordered my horse, and rode to the 
five-mile stone on the road. Appetite 

gets better. A pack of houn^, in full cry, crossed 
tlic road, •and startled my horse. 

Ditto, Twelve. Brest. Found a letter on inytabl| 
to be in London the iptb inst Bespoke anew wig. 

Ditto'One. At dinner in the halt Too much 
water k the soflp. Dr. Dry always orders the beef 
to be salted too much for me. ^ . 

5 * 
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. Ditto, 1\do. . In the common-room. Dr. Drif 
gave ns an instance di a gentteman who kept 
gout out of his stomach by drinking old Madeira. 
Conversation chiefly on the expeditions. Company 
broke up at four. Dr. Dry and myself play^ at 
back-ganuncm for a brace of snipes. Won. 

Dkto, Fka^. At the coflee-bouse. Met Mr. H, 
there. Coutd.Ttot j^t .Height of the 

Ditto, Seven.- Reamed home, and stirred my fire. 
Went to the ceininon-room, and supped on the snipes 
with Dr. Dry. 

Ditto, HS^it. Began the evening in the common- 
room. T^'y Dry toW several stories. Were very 
meny. Our new fellow, toat llbdies physick, very 
talkative toward twdve. Prelends he will bring the 

youngest Miss to drink tea with me soon. Im- 

patinent, blockhead ! 

fVednesday, Nine. Alarmed with a pain in my 
ancle. Q. The gout? Fear I cant dine at Peter- 
hmse, but I hope a ride will set all to rights. Wea- 
ther-glass below FAIR. 

Ditto,- Ten. Mounted my horse, though tlie wea- 
ther suspicious. Pain in my fmde entirely gone. 
Caught in a shower coming back. Convinced that 
my weather-glass is tbn^^st in Cambridge. 

Ditto, Twelve. Dri^stl Sauntered up to the Fish- 
??a>»ger’s-hill Met Mr. H. and went vifl» him to 
Peterfiouie. Cook made us’ wait thirty-six minutes 
beyond the time. The cmnpany, sodie of ray-Fma- 
nuel friNids. For dinner, a pair of soalb^ a 1^ of 
pork and pease, anKHig other things. Mem. Pease- 
not boiled enough. Cook reprknauded, and 
sconced in my presence. • 

jt 3 I^ttOf 
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Ditto, after Dinner. Pain in my ancle returns. 
Dull all the afternoon. Rallied for being no com> 
pany. Mr. //. s account of the accommodations on 
•the road in his Both journey. 

Ditto, Sijc. Got into spirits. Nevor was more 
chatty. We sat late at whist. Mr.' fl. and self 
agreed at parting to take a gende ride, and dine at 
the old house on the Zdnt/aii road to-morrow. 

Thursday, Nine. My sranp^^treas; She has lost the 
measure of my wrist ‘ Forced to be nitosured again. 
The ba^age has got a bick of smiling. 

Ditto, Ten to Eleven. MadtLsmne. ^pee snuff. 
Read the magazines. Recaved a preseiii of pickles 
ftnom Miss Pileodcs.% Mem. To send in return some 
collared cel, which 1 know both the old lady mid 
miss are fond of. 

Ditto, Eleven. Glass very high. Mounted at the 
gate with Mn H., Horse skittish, and wants exer- 
cise. Arrive at the old house. All the provisions 
bespoke by some rakish fellow-commoner in toe next 
room, who had been on a scheme to Newmarket. 

o 

Could get nothing but mutton-chops off. the worst 
end. Port vety new. Agree to try some other 
house to-morrow. 


Here the .lournal break! W; for the next morn- 
ing, as my friend informs, me, our genipl academick 
was waked with a sevhre fit of the gout; and,., at 
present enjo}^^ all toe dignity of that disease, l^ut 
I believe we. have \mt nothing by this interruption : 
since a continuatiem of the remainder of the Jour- 


nal, through the remainder of toe week, would.^st 
ppbably have exhibited Jiotbing more than a re- 
peated 
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peated relation of the same circumstances of idling 
and luxury. 

I hqxi it will not be concluded, ftxnn this specU 
men. of acadoauck life, that I liave attempted to 
decry dur universities. If literature is not the e3> 
sential requisite of .the modern academick, 1 am yet 
persuaded, that Cambridge and Oxford, however de-. 
generated, surpass th^ fashionable academies of our 
metropolis, and the gi/nimsia- of foreign countries. 
The number of*Icamed persons in diese celebrated 
seats is sti^ considerable, and more conveniencics 
and opportenities for study still subsist in them, than 
in any other place. There is af^^st one very power- 
ful iftcentive to learning ; I mean the Genius of' the 
place. It is a sort of inspiring deity, which every 
•youth of quick sensibility and ingenious disposition 
creates to himself, by reflecting, that he is placed 
under those venerable widls, where a Hookes and a 
Hammond, a Bacon and a Newton, on^ pursued 
the same course of science, and brom whence they 
soared to the most elevated heights of literary fame. 
This is that mcitement which Ti/dlify according to his 
own testimony, experienced at Athens, when he con- 
templated tl^ portic of ^^w here Socrates sat, and tliq 
laurel-groves wh^e disputed. But there are 
o|her circumstances, and of the highest importance, 
Avhich>render our colleges superior to all bther places 
of education. Their institutions, altiipugh somewhat 
^len firenn tiicir primssval simplicity, are. such ks in- 
fluence, in a particular manner, tiiejnorai conduct of 
their yputh ; and, in this general depravity of man<- 
'^ers and laxity of prindples, pure reli^on is no 
where more atron^y inculcated. The acadenuts, as 

K 3 . ttey 
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they are presumptuously styled, are too low to be 
mcntionerl ; and foreign seminaries are likely to pre- 
judice the nnwaiy mind with Calvinism. Rit 
lish universities render their students virtuous, at least 
by excluding all opportunities of vke; and, by 
teaching them the principles of tiie Church Eng- 
land, confirm them in these of true Christiani^. 


Numb. 34. SATjgHDAY, Decemier 9, 1758. 

V 

illustrate one thing by its resemblance to 
' another, has been always ' the most popular 
and efficacious art of instruction. ^ There is indeed 
no other method of teaching that of ''which any one is 
ignorant, but by means of som^ing already known ; 
and, a mind so enlarged by contempkdion and in> 
qdiry, that it has always many objects .wdtltin its 
view, will seldom be long without smne and 
familiar image through which an easy transition may 
be made to trudis-more distaj^and obscure. 

Of the parallels which lIP^* been drawn by wit 
and curiosity, some are litowl and real,^as between 
poetry and paintings tw<r arts which pursue the same 
end, by the operation of the same mental facultaqs> 
and which differ only as die one represents things by 
marks permanent and natural, the other by si^s ac- 
cidental and arbitrary. The dne, therefore, scuncHne 
easily and gaierally und«;^tood, since similitude oi" 
form is immediately perceived ; the other is ctqiable 

of 
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6 i conveying more ideas, for men have thought and 
spoken df many thu^ which they do not see. 

Olhear paralbls we iwtuitous tmd fanciful, yet 
these have somethnes been extended to many parti- 
culars of resemhlance by a lucky concurrence of 
^ligmkee and diance; The animd body is com- 
posed of many members, u^ted .under the direction 
of one mind ; miy number of individuals, connected 
for some eomnion purpose, is therefore called a 
body. From’ (1^ participation of the same appella- 
tion aro89, the compmisem of the body natural and 
body politick, of which, how fer soever it has been 
deduced, no end' has hitherto been found. 

Ii/ these imaginary similituc^, the same word is 
used at once in its primitive and metaphorical sense. 
Thus health, ascribed to the body natural, is opposed 
to sickness ; but, attributed to the body politick, stands 
as ccHitrary to adversity. These parallels therefore 
have mere of genius, but less of truth; they often 
pleas^ but they never convince. 

Oi this kind is a curious speculation frequently in- 
dulged by a philosopher of my acquaintance, who had 
discovert, ^at the qualities requisite to conversation 
are very exactly represented by 9 , bowl of punch. 

Punch, says this pdi^und investigator, is a liquor 
compounded' of spirit and acid juices, sugar and wa- 
ter. .The spirit, volatile an^ fiery, is the* proper em. 
blem of vivacity and wit ; the acidity of the lemon 
wll v«y aptly figure pungency of raillery, and acri- 
mony of censure ; sugar is the natural representetive 
of lusj^oos adulation, and gentle complaisance'; and 
water is the proper hieroglyphick of easy prattle, in- 
nocent and tasteless. 

K 4 
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Spirit alone is too powerful for nse. It will pro- 
duce madncsa rather than merriment ; and, instead of 
quenching thirst, will inflame the bloodL Thus wit, 
too cof>iously poured out, estates the hearer with emo- 
tions rather violent than pleasing;- every one shrinks 
from the force of its oppression, the compai^ sits 
entranced and overpowered ; all are astonislied, but 
nobody is pleased. 

The acid juices giv(^ this genial liqum' all its power 
of Stimulating the palate, Cemveraedion would be- 
come dull and vapid, if negligence were tiot some- 
times roused, and sluggishness Quickened, by due 
severity of reprehension. But acids unmixed will dis- 
tort the face and tomre the palate ; and he thait has 
no other qualities than penetration and asperity, he 
whose constant employment is detection and censure, 
who looks only to find faults, and speaks only to 
punish them, will soon be dreaded, bated, and avoided. 

The taste of sugar is generally pleasing, but it 
cannot lor% be eaten by itself. Thus n^kness and 
coprtesy will always recommend the first address, but 
soon pall and nauseate, unless they are associated with 
more sprightly qualities. The chief use of sugar is 
to temper the taste of otlier substances ; and soWss 
of behaviour in the same mai|ter mitigates the rough- 
ness of contradiction, and allays the bitterness of un- 
welcome truth. 


Water is the universal vehicle by which are con- 
veyed.the partiefes necessary to sustenance and growth, 
by which thirst b quenched, and all the wants of life . 
and nature are supplied. Thus all the business of 
the world b transacted by artless and easy tallC nei-'-^ 
ther sublimed by fancy, not dbcoloured by aficct^ 

tion. 
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tion, without cither the harshness of satire, or die 
lusciousness of flattery. By this limpid vein of Ian* 
guage, curiosity is grained, and all the knowledge 
is conveyed which one man is required to impart for 
the safety or convenience of another. Water is the 
only ing^ient in punch which can be used alone, 
and with which man is content dll fancy has framed 
an artificial want. Thus, while we only desire to 
haiie our ignorance infonned, we* are most delighted 
with the plainest dktion; and it is only in the mo- 
ments of idleness or pride, diat we call for tiie gra- 
tidcatimis of wit or flattery. 

He only will please long, who^by tempering the 
acidity bi satire with the sugar of civility, and allaying 
the heat of wit with the frigidity of humble chat, 
can make the true punch of conversation; and, as 
that punch can be drunk in the greatest quantity 
which has the largest proportion of water, so that 
companion 'will be ofrenest welcome, wdio^ talk 
flows out, with inoffensive copiousness, and unenvied 
insipidity. 
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Kumd. 35. Satvrd AY, December 16, l758,^ 
7b the IDLE R. 


Mr. Idler, 

TF it be difficult to persuade the idle to be busy, 
it is likewise, as experience- has taught me, not 
eaay to convince the busy thaUt is better to be idle. 
When you shall despair of stimulating sluggishness 
to mottoQ, I hop^ you will turn your thoughts to- 
wards the means of stilling the bustle of pehniciems 
activity. 

1 am the unfortunate husband of a buyer of bay'- 
gainf. My wife has somewhere heard, that a good 
housewife never has any thing to purchase when it is 
wanted. This, maxim is often in her mouth, and 
always in her head. She is not one of those philo- 
‘sophical talkers that speculate without practice; and 
learn sentences of wisdom only to repeat them ; she 
is always making Eulditions to her stores ; she never 
' looks into a broker’s shop, but she spies something 
that may be wanted some time ; and it is impossible 
to make her pass the door of a house where she ];iears 
goods selling by auction. 

Whateves she thinks cheap, she holds it the^duty 
of* an economist to buy; in consequence of this 
maxim, we a^ encumbered on every side with use- 
less lumber. The servants can scarcely^creep to 
their beds through the, chests and boxes that 
round them. The carpenter is employed once a 

week 
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week in budding closets, fixing cupboards, aiul fasten- 
ing shelves ; and my liouse has the appearance of a 
ship stored for a voyage to the ebonies. 

1 had often observed that advertisements set her 


on fire ; tmd therefore, pretending to emulate her 
laudable fiugality, I forbade the newspaper to be 
taken any longer; but my precaution it vain; 1 
know not by what fatality, or by what cmafijderacy, 
eveiy catalogue of genuine ftmuture comes to her 
hand; every advehdseimit of a newspaper newly 
opened b in her pocket-book; and she knows- bar 
fore any of her neighbours when the stock of any 
man leaving off trade is to be soU[ cheap for ready 
money. ‘ 

Such intelligence is to my dear-one the Syren’s 
song. No engagement, no duty, no interest, can 
withhoM her from a sale, from which she always re- 
turns congratulating herself upon her’ dexterity at a 
bargain; the porter lays down his burden^ in the 
hall ; she. displays her new acquisitfons, and spends 
the rest of the day in contriving where they sl^l be • 
put. 


As she cannot bear to have any tiling un^ 
one purchase necessitates another, ** she haJi' 


fetUiier beds more than >she can use, and a late sale 


has supplied her with a proportionable number of 
Whitray 'blankets, a large roll* of linen fof sheets, 


and five quilts for every bed, which she. bought be- 
cause the seller told l^r, that if she would 9iear bis 
hands he would let her have a bargain.^ 

Thus 1^ hourly encroachments my habitation b 
^ade narrower and najrower; die dining-room is so 
<. crowded 
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crowded with tables, that dinner scarcely can be 
served ; the parlour is decorated witii so mwy piles of 
china, that I dare nQ|,step within the door; at every 
turn of the stairs I have a clock, and half the win- 
dows of the upper floors are darkoied, that shelves 
may be set before them. 

This, however, might be bom, if she would 
gratify her own inclinations without opposing mine. 
Sut I who am idle* am luxurious, and she condemns 
me to live upon salt provision. She knows the loss 
of baying in small quantities, we have, therefore, 
whole h(^ and quarters of ox^. Part of our meat 
is tainted before it is eaten, and part is thrown 
away because it b spoiled ; but she persbtis in her 
system, and will never buy any thing by single 
pennyworths. 

The common vice of those who are still grasping 
at more, is to neglect that ivhich they already possess ; 
but- from this failing; my charmer is free. It bthe 
great care of her life that the pieces of beef should 
‘be boiled in the order in which they .are bought; 
that the second bag of pease should not be opened 
till the first be eaten ; that every feather-bed shall 
be lain on in* its turn; that the carpets should be 
taken out of the chests once a mondi and brushed, 
and the rolls of linen opened now and then before 
the fire. She is daily inquiring after the best traps 
for. mice, and keeps tlie rooms always scented by 
fiimigations to destroy the moths. She mnploys 
workmen, freon time fo time, to adjust six docks 
that never go, and clean fiVe jacks that wist in. the 
garret; and a woman jn the next alley lives 

• scouring 
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scouring the brass and pewter, which are only laid 
up to tarnish again. 

She is always imagining some dbtant time in which 
she shall use whatever she ai^umulates ; she has 
four looking-glasses which she cannot hang up in her 
house, but which will be handsome in more lo% 
rooms ; and pays rent for the place of a vast copper 
in some warehouse, [because wheir we live in the 
country 

Of this life 1 have long been weary, but know nq^ 
how to chai^ it; all the married men whom I con- 
sult advise me to Ijave patience; but some old 
bachelors are of opinion, tliat since she loves sales so 
well, she should have a sale of her own ; and I have, 
I think, "resolved to open her hoards, and adv^ise an 
auction. ) 

I am, S 1 

Your very humble Servant, 

Peter Plentf. 
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Numb. 36. Saturday, December 23, 1758. 

that distiich Jdbfi. jfia 5 e_rf 
a!gnVu;i.d are not about ends, but means.) (We 
have all the same general desires, but how those 
desires shall be accomplished will for ever be dis- 
puted.^ 4^e ultimate purpose of government is 
tempofal,\nd that of religion is '‘eternal, happiness. 
Hitherto we agree ; but I^re 've must part, to try, 
according to the endless varieties of passion and un- 
derstanding combined with one another, every pos- 
sible fonn of government, and evety ima^nable temet 
of religion. 

We are told by Cumberland that rectitude, applied 
to action or contemplation, is merely metaphorical ; 
and that as a right line describes the shortest passage 
from point to point, so a right action el&cts a good 
^ design by the fewest means ; and so likewise a right, 
opinion is that which connects distant truths by the 
shortest train of intermediate propositions. 

To find the nearest way from troth to troth, or 
from purpose to effect, not to use more instruments 
where fewer will be sufficient^ not to move by wheels 
and levers what will give w'ay to themake’d hand, is 
the great proof of a healthful and vigorous mind, 
neitiief feeble with helpless ignorance, nor over- 
burdened wdth unwieldy knowledge. 

'But there Are men who .seem to think nothing so 
much the characteristick of a genius, as tb do com- 
mon things in an uncommon manner ; like HiudbrdS,- 

tb 
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to tdl tJte dock btf algebra ; or like the lady in Dr. 
Young's satires, to drink tea by stratagem ; to quit 
the beaten track only because it is known, and take a 
new path, however crooked <# rough, because the 
straight was tmmd out before. 

Every man speaks und writes with intent to be 
understood; and it can seldom happen but he that 
^nd^stands Idmself might convey liis notions to an* 
other, if, content to be understood, be did not seek 
to be admired ; but when once he be^ns to contrK'e 
how his sentiments may be received, not with most 
ease tp his reader, bitt with most advantage to him- 
self, he then transfers his consideration from words 
to sounds, from sentences to periods, and, as he grows 
SKwe elegant, becomes less intelligible. 

It is difficult to enumerate evrary species of authors 
whose labours counteract themselves; the man of 
exuberance and copiousness, who • diffuses every 
thought through so many diversities of expression, 
that it is lost like water in a mist; the pdnderous 
- dictatOT of sentences, whose notions are delivered iq 
the lump, and are, like imcoined bullion, of more 
weight than use; the liberal illustrator, who shows 
by examples and comparisons what was clearly seen 
whai it was first proposed ; and the stately son of de- 
monstration, who proves with mathematical formality 
whsft no man has yet pretended to doubt • 

There is a mode of style fer which I know not 
tbat'the masters of oratory have yet found a name; 
a style by which the most evident truths are so ob- 
scured, that they can no longer be perceived, knd 
the' most familiar propositions so disguised that they 
cannot be known. Every ‘other kind of eloquence 

is 
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is tlie dress of sense ; but this is the mask by which 
a true master of his art will so effectually ccmceal it, 
that a man will as easily mistake his own positions, 
if he meets them thiA transformed, as he may pass 
in a masquerade his nearest acqumntance. 

Tins style may be called the terrifick, for its chief 
intention is to terrify and amaze ; it may be termed 
the repulsive, for its natural effect is to drive away 
the reader; or it may be distinguished, in plain 
English, by the draominadon of ^ bugbear style, 
for it has more terrour than danger, and will appear 
less formidable as it is more nearly approached; 

A mother tells her infant, that two and two make 
four', the child r^embers the proposition,. and is 
able to count four to all the purposes of life, till tlie 
course of his education brings him among philoso- 
pb«rs, who fri^t him from his former knowledge, 
1^ telling him,* that four is a certain a^regrde of 
units ; that all numbers being only the repetition of 
an unit,' which, though not a number itsdf, is the 
parent, root, or original of all number, four is the . 
denomination assigned to a certain number of such 
repetitions. The only danger is, lest, when he first 
hears these dreadful sounds, the pop3 should run 
away: if he has but the courage to stay till the. con- 
clusion, he will find that, when speculation has done 
its worst,* two and two still make four; 

An illustrious example of tiiis species of eloquence 
maybe fouml in Letters concermng Mind. The au- 
tlior be^is.by declaring, that the mds of thirds are 
tJiihgs that mto are, hceve b^, and shall be, and the 
things that strictly ake. In this position^ except the 
last clause, in which he uses something of the 

scholastick* 
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icholastick language, tliere is nothing but what every 
man has heard and imagines himself to know. But 
who would not believe that some wonderful novelty 
is presented to his intellect, ^en he is afterwards 
told, in the true bugbear style, that the ares, in the 
former sense, are things that lie between the have- 
beens arid shall-bes. The hav^b^nsjwe things that 
arfLp^it^; the shall-beS arc things that are to come ; 
and the things that are, in t;[ie latter sense, are 
thirds that, have not been, nor shall be, nor stand in 
the midst of such as Ore before thetn, or shall be after, 
them. The things tffat have been, and shall be, have 
respect to present, past, and future. Those likeanse 
that nsKO, are hitoe moreover place-, that, for in- 
stance, which is here, that which is to the east, that 
which is tfi the west *. . , , 

All this, my dear reader, is very strange; but^ 
though it be strange, it is not new; survey these 
wonderful Sentences again, and they will be found to 
contain notliing more than very plain truths', which, 
till this Author arose, had always been delivered ia 
plain language. 

These “ Letters on Mind,” verb written by a Mr. Petvin, 
\vho coitie ytars afterwards published another tract, entitled, a 
Summary of the Soul's IJerceptive Faculties," 1768. He was 
at that time compared to the subtle doctor, who. when he grew 
old;;’wepi because he could not understand hi? own boolcs. Ci 
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Numb. 37. Saturday, December 30, 1753* 


^J'HOSE who afe skilled in the extraction atid 
preparation oi metals, declare that iron ic 
every where to be found ; and that not only its pro* 
per ore is copiously treasured in the caverns of tiier 
earth, but that its pardcles are dispersed throu^loat 
all other bodies. 

If the extent of the human view cOuld o^snpre^ 
lichd the whole frame of the universe, I believe it 
would be found invariably true, that Providence ha* 
given that in greatest plenty, which the conditicm of 
life makes of gteatest use ; and that nothing is pe- 
fturiously imparted, or placed for frmn the rea<^ of 
man, of which a more liberal distribution,' or more 
easy acquisition, would increase real and rational • 
felicity. 

Iron is common, and gold is rare. Iron contributes 
lo much to. supply the wants of nature, .,.that its use 
constitutes much of the difference between savage and 
polbhed life, between the state of him that slumbers 
in Eurvptan palaces, and him that shelters himself in 
the cavities of a rock from the cbilness of the night, 
or "the violence of the storm. Gold can never be. 
hardened into saws or axes ; it can neither furnish 
instruments of manufacture, utensils of agriculture, 
ttor w'eapons of defence ; its only quality is to 
11 ' shinej 
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thine, and the value of its lustre arises from its 
scarcity. 

Throughout the whole ^ircle, both of natural 
and moral life, necessaries are as iron, and superflui- 
ties as gold. What we really need we may readily 
obtain ; so readily, that fer the greater part of man- 
kind has, in the wantonness of abundance, confound- 
ed natural with artificial desires, and invented ne- 

* cessities for the sake of employment, because Jthe 
mind is impatiept of inaction, and life is sustained 
with so little labour, that the tediousness of idle time 
cannot otherwise be supported. 

Thus plenty is tlie original caiise of many of our 
needs*; and even the poverty, which is so frequent 
and distressful in civilized nations, proceeds often 
from that change of manners which opulence has 
produced. Nature makes us poor only when we 
want necessaries ; but cu«totn gives the name of po- 
verty to the want of superfluities. , 

When Socrates passed through shops of toys and 
' ornaments, he cried out, How vuiny things are heYe 
which I do not need! And the same exclamation may 
every man make who surveys the common accommo- 
dations of life. ^ . 

Superfluity and difficulty begin together. To 
dress food for the stomach is easy, the art is to 
irritate, the p'alate when the stomach is sJifficed. A 
rude hand may build walls, form roofs, and lay 

• floors, and provide all that warmth and security re- 
quire; we only call the nicer artificers to carve the 
corhice, or to paint the* cielings. Such dress as may 
enable the body to endure the different seasons, die 

, i,2 most 
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most unenlightened nations have been able to pro* 
cure; but the work of science begins in the am- 
bition of distinction, in variations of fashion, and 
emulation of elegance.' Corn grows with easy cul- 
ture ; the gardener’s experiments are only employed 
to exalt the flavours of fruits, and brighten the co- 
lours of flowers. , 

Even of knowledge, those parts are most easy 
which are generally necessaiy. 'Ihe intercourse 
of society is maintained without the elegancies of 
language. Figures, criticisms, and refinements, 
are the work of those whom idleness makes weary 
of themselves. The commerce of tjie world is 
carried on by easy methods of computation. 
Subtilty and study are required only when ques- 
tions are invented merely to .puzzle, and calcula- 
tions are extended to show tire skill of the calcu- 
lator. The light of the sun is equally beneficial 
to him whose eyes tell him that 'it moves, and 
to him whose reason persuades him that it stands 
still; and plants grow with the same luxuriance, . 
whether w e suppose earth or water the parent of ve- 
getation. 

If we raise pur thoughts to nobler inquiries, we 
shall still find facility concurring with usefulness. 
No man needs stay to be virtuous till tlie moralists 
have determined tlie (ssence of virtue; our duty is 
made apparrat by its proximate consequences, 
though the geqeral and ultimate reason should never 
be .discovered. Religion may regulate tlie life of 
him to whom'the Scotists and Thomists are alike 
unknown;, and tlie asseitors of fate and free-will, 

however 
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however different in their talk, agree to act in the 
same manner. 

It is not my intention to depreciate the politer 
arts or abstruser studies. That curiosity which al- 
ways succeeds ease and plenty, was undoubtedly 
given us as a proof of capacity which our present 
state is not able to fill, as a preparative for some 
better mode of existence, which shall furnish cm* 
*ployment for the w'hole soul, » and where pleasyre 
shall be, adequate; to’ our powers of fruition. In the 
mean time, let us gratefully acknowledge that good- 
ness which ^ants us ease at a cheap rate, whidh 
changes th^lptasons where the nature of heat and cold 
has nqt been yet examined, and gives the vicissitudes 
of day and night to those who never marked the tro- 
picks, or numbered the constellations. 


1-3 
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38. Satordav, January Si 1759, 

gINCE the publication of the letter concerning 
the condition of fhoi'c who are confined in 
gaols by their creditors, an inquiiy is sakl to have, 
bel-n made, by which it appears that more than 
twenty thousan4* are at tliis tiifie prisoners fo^ 
debt. 

We often look with indifference on tii^uccessive 
parts of that, which, if tlie wdiole we^^een, toger 
ther, would shake us with emotion. A debtor is 
dragged to prison, pitied for a moment, and then 
forgotten ; another follows him, and is lost alike in 
the caverns of pblivion ; but when tlie whole mass 
of calamity ri'ics up at once, when twenty thousand 
reasonable beings are heard all groaning in un- 
necessary misery, hot by the infirmity of nature, 
but the mistake or negligence of policy, who can 
forbear to pity and lament, to wonder and ab- 
hor? 

There b here no need of declamatory vehemence ; 
we live in an age of commerce and computation; 
let us tlierelore coolly inquire what is the sum -of 
evil which iinprisohment qt debtors bnn^ upon 
our <;ountry. 

It seems to be the opinion of the later computbts, 
that ’’the inhabitants of England do not exceed .six 

This number was at that time confidently published ; but th^ 
author has since found reason to question the calculation. 

millioiUy 
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millions, of which twenty thousand is the tliree- 
hundredth part. What shall we say of the humanity 
or the wisdom of a nation that voluntarily sacii* 
fices one in every three hundred to lingering de- 
struction ! 

The misfortunes of an individual do not extend 
their influence to many ; yet, if we consider the ef- 
fects of consanguinity and 'friendship, and the ge- 
•neral reciprocation of wants and tenefits, which 
make one man dear or necessary to another, it itJay 
reasonably be supposed, that every man languishing 
in prison gives trpuble of some kind to two others 
who love or need him. By this multiplication of 
misery we see distress extended to the hundredth part 
of tlie whole society. 

If we estimate at a shilling a day what is lost 
by the inaction and ponsumed in the support of each 
man thus chtuned dqwri to involnatary idleness, the 
publick loss will pise in one year to three hundred 
tltousand pounds ] in ten years to more than a sixth 
part of Qur circulating coin, 

1 am afrmd that those who are best acquainted 
with the state of our prisons will confess that my 
conjecture is too pear trqth, jvhen I suppose that 
the corrosion of resentment the heaviness of sorrow, 
the coiTuption of eif, the want of exercise, 

add sometimes of fqod, the contagion of diseases, 
from which there is pq retreat and the severity of 
tyrants, against whpm there pjm be’ no resistance, 
and all the compiiqated horpours pf a prison, put an 
end every year to the life pf one ^ four of fhose 
that are shut pp frpm the cpinm 9 .n comforts 'of 
hnmfW life. 

i'4' 


• Thus 
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Thus perish yearly five thousand men, overborq 
with sorrow, consumed by faunine, or putrefied by 
filth ; many of them in the most vigorous and useful 
part of life ; for the thoughtless and imprudent are 
commonly young, and tlw; active and busy aye sel- 
dpcp.eW. 

According to the rule generally received^ which 
supposes that one in thirty dies yearly, the race of 
may be said to he renewed at the end of thirty' 
years. Who would have believed , till now, that of 
every English generation, an hundred and fifty thou- 
sand perish in our gaols ! that in every century, a na- 
tion ehiincnt for science, studious of conmiefcc, am- 
bitious of empire, should willingly lose, in nOisome 
dungeons, five hundred thousand of its inhabitants ; 
a number greater than has ever been destroyed in the 
same tiine by pestilence and the sword ! 

A very late occurrence may show us the value of 
the number w'hich we tlius condemn to be useless.' ‘ In 
■^e re-establishment of the trained bands,, thirty 
thousand are considered as a force sufficient against 
all exigencies. While; therefore, we de^n twenty 
thousand in prison, wc shut up in darkness and use- 
lessness two-thirds of an armyr which ourselv^ jud^je 
equal to the defence of bUr coqntry, " 

The monastick institutions have ^en often blasned, 
os tending to retard thp increa^ of mankind. And 
perhaps retirement ought rarely to be permitted, ex- 
cept ’to those w hose employment is consistent with 
abst^raidl^, and who, though solitary, will not be 
idle : tid Ihosc whom infirmity makes useless to the 
commonwealth, or to those who have paid their due 
proportion to society, and who, having lived for ., 

Othen^ 
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ptliers, may be honourably dismissed to live for them- 
selves. But, whatever be the evil or tlic folly of these 
retreats, those have no right to censure tlicm whose 
prisons contain grcatei- numbers than the monasteries 
of other countries. It is, surely, less foolish and less 
criminal to permit inaction than compel it ; to com- 
ply with doul)tfiil opinions of hap])incss, than con- 
demn to certain and apparent misery; to indulge the 
extravagancies of erroneous piety, than to multiply 
and enforce tempVitions to wickedness. 

The misery of gaols is not half their evil : tliey 
are filled with every corruption which jKJverty and 
wickedness can generate between them ; with, all the 
shamell-ss and profligate enormities that can be pro- 
duced by the impudence of ignominy, the rage of 
want,, and the malignitj^of despair. In a prison the 
awe of the publick eye is lost, and the power of the 
law is spent; there are few feafi, there are no 
blushes. ’The lewd inflame the lewd, the audacioiis 
har den .the . andacjflu.s. Every one fortifies himself 
M he can against his own sensibility, endeavours to 
practise on othcre the arts which are practised on 
himself; and gains the kindness of his associates by 
similitude of manners. 

Thus some sink aipidst their ipisery, and others 
su^ive only to propagate villany. It may be ho)>ed, 
that our lawgivers will af length take away from 
us this power of starving arid depraving one another; 
but, if there be any why tiiis mvetelrate 


evil should not be removed in our age, wWch true 
policy has enlightened beyond any former time, let 


|Iiose, whose writings form tlie opinions and ue 
♦practices of .their contemporaries, endeavour to 

transfer 
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transfer the reproach of such imprisonment from the 
debtor to the creditor, till universal infamy shall 
pursue tlie wretch whose wantonness of power, or 
revenge of disappointment, condemns another to 
torture and to ruin; till he shall be hunted through 
the world as an enemy to man, and hnd in riches no 
shelter from contempt,. 

Surely, he whose debtor has perished in prison, 
although he may acquit himself of deliberate murder", 
must at least have his mind clouded with discontent, 
when he considers hew much another has suffered 
from him; when he thinks on the wife bewailing 
her husband, or the children begguig tlie bread which 
their father would have earned. If there are any 
made so obdurate by avarice or cruelty, as to revolve 
these consequences without ^read or pity, I must 
leave them to be awakened by some other power, for 
X write only to Human beings. 
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Numb. 39. Saturday, JanMary 13, 175fl, 
To the IDLER. 


SIR, 

none look more diligent^ about them than 
those who have nothing to do, or who do no- 
thing, I suppose it has nut escaped your observation, 
that the hracelet, or* omatiient of great antiquity, 
has been for some years revived among tlie English 
ladies. • 

The genius of our nation is said, I know not for 
>vhat reason, to appear jtither in improvement than 
invention. The bracel* w|s known in the earliest 
ages; but it was formerly only a hoop of gold, or a 
cluster of -jewels, and showed nothing but the wealth 
pr vanity of the wearer, till our ladies, by tarrying 
- pictures on their wrists, made their ornaments worki^ 
pf fancy and exercises of judgment 

This addition of art to luxury is one of the innu- 
.merable proofs that might be given of the late in- 
jCregse of fenmle erudition ; and I "have often congra- 
tulated myself that my life has happened at a time 
whe^lpihpse, on whom po ipuchjof human felicity de- 
pends, have learned to think as well as speak, and 
. wheh respect takes possession of the ear, while love 
.is.entering at the .eye. 

I have observed, that, /ev^ by the stfffhiges of their 
own sex, those ladies are accounted wisest, who dp 
jopt.yet disdain to he taught; and therefore I sh^l 

V 
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offer a few hints for the completion of the bracelet, 
without any dread of the fate of Orpheus. 

To tlie ladies who wear the pictures of their hus- 
bands or children, or any otlier relations, I can 
offer nothing more decent or more proper. It is 
reasonable to believe that she intends at least to per- 
form her duty, wl)o carries a perpetual excitement to 
recollection and caution, whose own ornaments must 
upbraid her with every failure, and who, by an open 
violation of her engagements, must for ever forfeit 
her bracelet 

Yet I know not whether it is the intefest of the 
husband to solicit very earnestly a place on the brace- 
let. lJi’.Jtus ijjj^ge be. not in t^ it is df .sjnal.l 
avail to hang it on the hand. husband encircled 
with diamonds and rubies m|^-gain some esteem, but 
will never excite love, that thinks himself most 
secure of his wufe, shdulci be fearful of j)ersecuting 
her continually with his presence. ^ ^ic..ljsiy„of life 
is varie ty ; ^hetenderest love requires to be Rekindled 
'by intervals of absence and Fidelity herself will be' 
wearied with transfen’ing her eye only from the same 
man to the same picture. ' 

^ many countries the condition of evesry woman 
is known by her drcss> IMarriage is rewarded with 
some honourable distinction, wbicjf celibacy is for- 
bidden to usurp. Seme such ii^rmation a 4llicelet 
might afford. The ladies n^ht enrol themselves 
in 'distinct classes, and carry m open view the em- 
blems of their order. The bracelet of the authoress 
may exhibit the Muses ift a grove of laurel; 'dhe 
housewife may show Penelope with her web ; Cthe vo- 
bress of a single life may carry Urmia wto ip' troc^ 
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of virgins; the gamester may have Fortune with her 
wheel; those women that haoe m character 
at all may display a field of white enamel, as imploring 
help to £1^ up the vacuity.'^ 

\^here is a set of ladies who have outlived most 
amtnal pleasures, and, having nothing rational to put 
in th^ir place, solace with cards the loss of what time 
has taken away, and the want of wtrat wisdofin, having 
never been courted, has never give^. For these 
1 know not how to provide a proper decoration. 
They esmnot be niimbered among the gamesters ; for 
tliough they are always at play, they play for nothing, 
<and never rise to the dignity of hazard or the repu* 
tation ot skill. \ They neitlier love nor are loved, 
and cannot be supposed to contemplate any human 
image with delight Yet, though they despair to 
please, they always wall ■ to be fine, and therefore 
cannot be without a bracelilk. To. this sisterhood 1 
can recommend nothing. more likely to please tiiem 
than tile king of clubs, a personage very comely and 
majestick, who will never meet their «yes without re- 
viving the thought of some past or fu^ture party, an^ 
who may be displayed in the act of dealing widi 
grace and propiiety. 

But. the braedet which might fSe most easily intro- 
duced into general mto is a small convex mirror, in 
wby||Lthe lady may see herself whenever she shall 
lift hand. This will be a perpetual source of 
del^ht. Other ornaments are of us^ only ii\^ub- 
Uck, but this will furnish gratifications to soUtude. 
This will show a facb thnt must always please ; - slie 
who is followed by admires will carry a^ut her a 
jperpetutfi justification of the publick voice; and. site 

• who 
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who passes without nodce may appeal from prejudiced 
to her own eyca. 

But I know not why the privilege of the bracelet 
should be confined to women ; it w^as in former agds 
worn by heroes in bat^; and as modem soldiers are 
always distinguished by splendour of dress, I iSiduId 
rejoice to see the bracelet added to the cockade. 

In hppe of this ornamental innovation, I have 
l^nt some thought upon military bracelets. Thei e 
is no passion more heroick than love ; and therefore 
1 should be glad to see the sons oi' England marching 
in the field, every man with the picture of a wonfian 
of honour bound upon his hand. But since in the 
army, as everywhere else, there will alw'ays*be men 
who love nobody but themselves, or whom no woman 
of honour willdpermit to love her, there is a neorasity 
of some other distinction am devices. 

I have read of a prmre who, having lost a town, 
ordered the name of it to be every morning shouted 
in his dar till it should be recovered^ For the same 
4 Jurpose I think the prospect of Minorca might be 
properly worn, on the hands of some of our generals : 
others might delight their countrymen, and dignify 
themselves, with a view of Rochfort as it appeared 
to them at ^ : and those that shall return from the 
conquest of America, may exhibit the warehouse of 
JPromanoc, with an ^cripdon denoting, the||||‘’wa3 
taken in than three yours by less than 
thooilmdnwsL 

I’am, SIR. &C. v! 


Tom Tot, 
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Numb. 40. Saturday, January fiO, 1759* 

HE practice of appending to the narratives' of 
publick transactions more minute and dranes- 
tick intelligence, and’ filling the newspapers with 
advertisements, has grown up by slow degrees t6 its 
present state. 

Genius is shown only by invention. The man 
who first took advantage of the general curiosity that 
was excited by a siege or battle, to betray the readers 
of news into the knowledge of the shop where the 
best puffs and powder were to be sold, was undoubt- 
edly a man of great wgacity, and ^ofbund skill in 
the nature of man. iHt-w^n lie liad once shown 
the way, it was easy to ^ow him*; and every man 
now knows a ready method of informing the publick 
of all that he desires to buy or sell, whether his wares 
be material or intellectual ; wliether he makes clothe^ 
or teaches the mathematicks ; whether he be a tutor 
that wants a pupil, or a pupil that wants a tutor. 

^Whatever is ooinmon is despised. Advertisements 
•re now so numerous that they ^e very negligently 
perused, and it is th^fore become necessaiy to gain 
att£|||^ori by magnificence of promises, and by elo- 
^i^ce smnetimes 'sul^me and sometimes path^kL 
^Promise, large pr<Hmse, is the soul o^ an adwertise- 
I r^onW St wash-baU that faad% iquality 
truly, wonderful — kpLvaanejeqmskeedge 
And tlierenre nowto be sold, ,/br readyiam^ 
jKtm dtfvetsjifr ^ dmn, 

'pmtm 
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parison superiour to u hat is called otter-down, and 
indeed such, that its many excellencies cannot be here 
set forth. With one eiccellence we are made ac- 
quainted — it is warmer than four or free hlankits^ 
send lighter than one. 

There are some^ however, that know the prejudice 
of mankind in favour of modest sincerity. The ven- 
der of the beautifying fiuid sells a lotion that re^lels 
pimples, washes away freckles, smooths tlie skin, and 
plumps the flesh ; and yet, with a generous abhorrence 
of ostentation, confesses, that it will not restore the 
hloom of Jifteen to a lady of fifty. 

The true pathos of advertisements must have sunk 
deep into the heart of every man that remembers the 
zeal shown by the seller of the anodyne necklace, for 
the easc'lmd of poor tmthing infants, and the 
affection with which be wailied every mother, that 
she would never* forgiv^erself if her infant should 
perish without a necklace. 

I catftiot but remark to tlie celebrated author w'ho- 
ghve, in his notifications of the camel and drome- . 
dary, so many specmiens of the genuine Sublime, that 
tliere is now aiTived another subject yet more worthy 
of his pen. A famous Mohawk Indian warrior, who 
took Dieskaw the French general prisoner, dressed in 
the same ntanfier with the native Indians when tk^ 
go to war, with h 'ls face aiui body painted', his 
scalping-knife, tom-ax, and ell other implmmts 
war! a sight worthy the curiosity of' everp true Tri- 
ton ! Thil is a vescy ppwefful destaiption ; buta critiok 
of great refineh^nt would shy, that it Coning ntthiar 
hortouroxAterrour. An- Indian, dressed as he goes to 
tiar/Biay bring company together; but if he carries 

M 
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the scalping knife and tom-ax, there are many true 
Britons tliat will never be persuaded to see him but 
through a grate. 

It has been remarked by the sevo^r judges, that 
die salutary sorrow of tragick scenes is too soon ef- 
faced by tlie merriment of the epilogue; die same 
inconvenience arises from die impre^r dbpositioti 
of advertisements, llie noblest objects may be so 

•associated as to be made ridiculous. The cam^ and 

• * • 

dromedary themselves might have lost muich of their 
dignity between *tke true jkneer of mustard and die 
original Daffy's eliAr ; and I could not but feel some 
indignation when 1 found this illustrious Indian 
waiTior immediately succeeded by a fpesh parcel of 
Dublin butter% 

The trade of advertising is now jit perfec- 

tion, that it is not eas^ to propose any improvement. 
But as every art ought to to exercised in due subor- 
dination to the publick good, 1 cannot but propose 
it as a moral question to these masters of tKe publick 
ear, Whether they do not sometimes play too wan- 
tonly with' our passions, as when the registrar of lot- 
tery tickets invites us to his shop by an account of 
the prize which he sold last y^r ; and whether the 
advertising controverdsts do not indulge asperity of 
language widiout any adequate provocation ; as in the 
dilpute about straps fUt tazqrs, now happily sub- 
sided, and in the altercation which at present subsists 
coftceming eau de luce ? 

In an advertuemeUt it is allowed to ev^ man to 
speak well of himself, but I know ndt why he should 
aissume the privilege of censuring his neigidiour. He 

Vot. VII, M fliay 

• • . 
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may proclaim his own virtue or skill, but ought not to 
exclude others from tlie same pretensions. 

Every man that advertises his own excellence should 
write with some consciousness of a character which 
dares to call the attention of tlie publick. lie should 
remember that his name is to stand in the same paper 
with those of the king of Frtmia and the emperor of 
Gemumif, and endeavour to make himself worthy of 
suen association. 

Some regard is likewise to be paid to posterity. 
There are men of diligence and curiosity who treasure 
up the papers of the day merely because others neglect 
.them, and in time tljey will be scarce. When these 
collections a^l be read in another century, how will 
nutnberl|gjj^ntradictions be reconciled; and bow 
shall failHpe upssibly distrij^uted among the tailors 
and bodice-inakers of the pr^ient age? 

Surely these thinj^ (^serve consideration. It is 
enough for me to have hinted my desire that these 
abuses ihay be rectified ; but such is. the state of na- 
ture, that w hat all have the right of doing, many will 
attempt w'itliout sufficient care or due qualifications.- 
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Numu. 41. SATvia-DAf, January Qi7i 1759. 


H E following Letter telgtes to an afflictiqn per- 
haps not necessary t(?^)e imparted to the 
lick ; but I could not persuade myself to suppress jt, 
because 1 think I know the sentiments to be sincere, 
and I feel no disposition to provide for this day any' 
other entertamment. 

jf/ tu quisquia cris^ miseri qtd cruda poeta 
Crediderk jletu jttntra digna tuo, 

Heev postreina tibi sit Jieitdi causa, Jluc^uc ^ 

Lads inojfaiso vi^MC morsque gtiKm. 

Mr. Idler, 

J^OTMaTHSTANDiNG the wamings of philosophy's, 
and the daily examples of losses and uiisfor- 
times which life forces upon our observation, such is 
the absorption of our thoughts in the business of the 
present day, such the resignation of our reason *10 
emp^ hopes of future lelicity, or ^uch our unwilling- 
ness to foresee what we dread, that every calamity 
comes suddenly upon us, and not only presses us as 
a tfbrdtm, but crushes as a bloiy. 

There are evils whtdi happen out of the common 
. Goefae of nature, against which it is no reprcHtdl'SHA 
Ip be provided. A flash of l^htning intieroepts.^ie 
^velter m liis way ; the concussion of an earth^*' 
quake bepps the ruins of cities upon their inhabi- 
tants. But other miseries tioiebrings, dioogh silently 

SI 2 
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yet visibly, forwanl by its even lapse, which yet aj)- 
proach us unseen because we turn our eyes away, and 
seize us unresisted because wc could not arm ourselves 
against them but by setting them before us. 

That it is vain to shrink from what cannot be 
avoided, and to hide that li'oin ourselves which must 
some time be tbund, is a truth which wc all know, 
but which all neglect, anti perhaps none more than 
the speculative reasoper, i^hose thoughts are always 
from honi^ whose eye wanders over life, whose foncy 
dances aftci' meteors of happiness kindled by itself, 
and who examines every things ratlicr tlian his own 
state. 

Nothing is more evident than that the decays of age 
must terminate in death; yet there is no man, says 
7u/(i/, who doefliot believe ^t he may yet live ano- 
ther year ; and there is none who does not, upon the 
same principle, Irojie anotfier year for his parent or his 
friend : but tiic fallacy will be in time detected ; the 
lust ycari the last day, must come. It has come, and 
is past. The life which made my own life pleasant is 
at an end, and tlic gates of death are shut upon my 
prospects. 

{ The loss of a fnend upon whom the heart was 
hxed, to whom every wish and endeavour tended, is 
a state of dreary desoktian, in which the mind looks 
abroad impatient of i^lf,‘and finds nothing kit emp- 
tiness and homnirX 'the blameless life, the artless 
tentkmess, the piods ^plicity, the modest resigna- 
tkn^ the patient sickness, and quiet death, are re- 
(xily to add value to the loss, to aggravate 
regret for what cannot be amended, to deepen sorrow 
for wbnt cannot be recalled. \ 


These 
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Tlicse arc the calamities by which Providence gra- 
dually disengages us from the love of life. Other evrh 
fortitude may rejxjl, or hope may mitigate ; but irre- 
parabre privation leaves notliing to exercise resolution 
or flatter expectation. The dead cannot return, and 
nothing is left us heie but langiiishment and grief. 

Yet such is the course of naturfe, that whoever lives 
^ long must outlive those whom he loves and hoMhurs^ 
Such is tlic condition of our jfresent existence, that 
life must one time lose its associations, ahiH every in- 
habitant of the earth must walk downward to tlie 
grave alone and unregarded, without any partner of 
his joy or grietj without any interested witness of his 
misfortunes or success. 

Misfortune, indml, he may yet fi|el ; for where is 
the bottom of the iiii^y of manr^Jut what is suc- 
cess to him tliat has none to enjoy jt? (Happiness is 
not found in self-conteniplation ; it is perceived only 
when it is reflected from another. , 

>V’’e- know little of the state of ileparted souls, be- 
cause such knowledge is not necessary to a good life. 
Reason deserts us at the brink of the grave, and can 
give no fartlicr intelligence. Revelation is not wholly 
silent. There Is joy in the gngcls of Heaven over one 
, sinner that repaiteth ; and surely this joy is not in- 
communicable to souls disentangled from the body^ 
and made like angels. 

JLet hope therefore dictate, wliat revelation does not 
confute, that the union of souls may still romiun ; and 
that we who are struggling with sin, sorrow, and in- 
firmities, may have our part in the attention and kind- 
ness of those who have finished their course, and are 
* now receiving their reward. 

MS,* 


These 
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These arc the great occasions which force tlic mind 
to take refuge in religion : when we have no help in 
ourselves, what can remain but that we look up to a 
higlicr and a greater Power? and to what hope may 
we not raise our eyes and hearts, w hen Ave consider 
that the greatest Power is the best? 

, Surely there is no nlan who, thus afflicted, does not 
secknuccour in ihego/tpel, which has brouglit life and 
imnortalitif to light. • The precepts of EpicuniSy who 
teaches us to endure what the lavvi of tlic universe 
njakc necessary, may silence, but, not content us. The 
dictates of Zeno, who commands us to look with in- 
difl'ennice on external tilings, may dispose us to con- 
ceal our sorroAV, but cannot assuage it. Rcali alle- 
viation of the Ki^of i'riends, and lational tranquillity 
in the prospeeWf our own iJissolution, can be re- 
ceived only from the promises ot Him in whose hands 
arc life and dcalu, and from the assurance of another 
and better stale, in which all tears will be wiped from 
tire eyes, and the whole soul sliall be filled with joy. 
Pliilusoji'iy may infuse stubbornness, but Religion only 
can give puiiencc. 

I am, &c.* 

* This paper vras written Dv. JoJiuson on the death of hit 
motlier. He wrote his “ Kas^elcs,’' with the aHectionate purpose 
of di-frayiiig the expenies oi her tuneral, and paying a f?^ sinall 
debts she left, C. 
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Numb. 42. Saturday, Fehrmry'it 1759. 

E s^Jjject of the following Letter is not wholly 
unmentioncd by the Rambler. The Spec- 
tator has also a Letter containing a case no^i^uch 
different. 1 hope my correspondents performanq; is 
more an effort of genius, than effusion of tJie passions ; 
and that she hath rj^ther attempted to paint some pos- 
sible distress, tlian really feels the evils which she has 

described. 

* 

To the IDLER. 

SIR, 

^JpiiERE is a cause of misery', which, tliouglr 
certainly known both to you and your prede- 
cessors, has been little taken notice of iif your pa- 
pers ; I mean the snares that the bad behaviour, of 
parents extends over the paths of life which tlieir 
children are to tread after them ; and as I make no 
doubt but the Idler holds the shield for virtue as well 
as the glass for fol^’, that he will employ his leisure 
hours as much to his own Satisfaction in warning his 
readers agamst a danger,- as jn laughing them out of 
a fashion : for this reason I am tempted to ask ad- 
mittance for my story in your paper, though -it h^s 
. nothing to recommend it but truth, and the honest 
wish of warning others to shun the ’track which ][ am 
afraid may lead me at last to ruin. 

'u 4 I am 
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I am the child of a father, who, having always 
lived in one spot in the country where be was born, 
and having had no genteel education himself, thought 
no qualifications in the world desirable but as they 
led up to fortune, and no learning necessary to hap- 
piness but such as m^ht most effectually t^ch me to 
inalfie the best market of myself: I was unfortunately 
born ^ beauty, to a full sense of which my fatlicr took 
carp to flatter me ; and having, when very young, 
put me to 8 school in the country, afterwards trans- 
planted me to another in town, sit the instigation of 
his friends, where his ill-judged fondness let me re- 
main no longer tlian to loam just enough experience 
to convince me of the sordidness of his views, to 
give me an idea ofjperfections which my present situa- 
tion will never stRcr me to reftch, and to teach me 
sufficient morals to dare to despise what is bad, tliough 
it be in a father. 

Thus equipped (as he thought completely) for 
life, I was carried back into the country, and. lived 
with , him and my mother in a small village, w'ithin 
a few miles of the county-town; where I mixed, 
at first with reluctance, among company which, 
tliough I never despised, I could not approve, as 
they were brought up with other inclinations, and 
narrower view's than my own. My fatlier took 
great pains to show me .every where, both at his own 
house, and at. such publick diversions as the 
cuunti^y affprded: he frequently told tlie people 
all he had was for his daughter ; took care to 
repeat the civilities 1 had received from all his 
friends in London; told how much I was admired, 

and 
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and all his little ambition could suggest to set me in a 
stronger light. 

Thus have 1 continued tricked out for sale, as I 
may call it, and doomed, by parental authority, to 
a state little better than that of prostitution. I look 
on myself as growing cheaper every hour, and am 
losing all that honest pride, that m^est confidence, 
in which the virgin dignity consists. Nor docs Ihy 
misfortune stop here : though nfany would be to</ 
generous to impute* the follies of a father to a child 
whose heart has set hef above tliem ; yet I am afraid 
the most charitable of them will hardly think it 
possible for me to be a daily spectatress of his vices 
without tacitly allowing them, and at last consenting 
to them, as the eye of the frightec^nfant is, by 
degrees, reconciled to tlib darkness t^vhich at first 
it was afraid. It is a common opirpon, he himself 
must very well know, tliat vices, like diseases, are 
often hereditary ; and that the property of tho one is 
to infect the manners, as the other poisons the springs 
of life. 

Yet this, though bad, is not the worst; my fa- 
tlier deceives himself in the hopes of the very child he 
has brought into the world; he suffers his house to 
be the seat of drunkenness, riot, and irreligion; 
who ^educes, almost in my sight, the menial servant, 
converses witli the prostitute, ’ and corrupts the 
wife !, Thus. I, who from my earliest da\tn of rcaspti 
• was . taught to think that at my approach every eye 
sparkled with pleasure, or was dejected as conscious 
of superiour charms, am excluded from society,* 
through fear lest I should • partake, if not of my 
fathers urimesy at least of his reproach. Is a 

parenty 
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parent, who is so little solicitous for the welfare of 
a child, betta* than a pirate, who turns a wretch 
adrift in a boat at sea, without a star to steer by, 
or an anchor to hold it fast? Am I not to lay all 
my miseries at tliose doors which ought to have 
opened only for my protection? And, if doomed to 
add at last one more to the number of those wretches 
whom neitlicr the world nor its law befriends, may 
.1 not justly say that I have been awed by a parent 
into ruin ? But, though a parent's ]jower is screened 
from insult and violation by the very words of 
Heaven, yet surely no laws, divine or human, forbid 
me to remove myself from the malignant shade of 
a plant that poisons all around it, blasts the bloom 
of youth, checks its improvements, and makes all 
its flow rets fUfe; but to ^hom can the wretched, 
esm the dependant fly? For me to fly a father’s 
house, is to be a beggar; I have only one com- 
fort amidst my anxieties, a pious relation, who 
bids me appeal to Heaven for a w itness to my just 
‘intentions, fly as a deserted wretch to ifo protection; 
and, being asked who my father is, point, like 
the ancient pliilosophcr, with my linger to the 
heavens. 

The hope in which I %vritB this, is, that you will 
give it a place in your paper ; and, as your essays 
sometimes find their way into the country, • that niy 
father may read my story tlicre ; and, if not for his, 
own sake yet for mine, spare to perpetuate that * 
worst of calamities to me, the loss of character, 
from which all his dissimulation has not been able 
to rescue himself. Tell the world, Sir, tliat it is 
posMble for virtue to keep its tlirone unshaken witl»- 
.4 out 
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out any other guard dian itself ; that it is. possible 
to maintain that purity of thought so necessary* to 
tlie completion of human, excellence even iu the 
midst of temptations; when they have no friend 
within, nor are assisted by the voluntary indulgence 
of vitious thoughts. 

If the insertion of a story like this does not break 
in on the plan of your paper, you have it in your 
power to be a better friend than her father to • 

Perdita*. 


Numb. 43. Satuii^ay, Febridf^y 10, 1759. 

^IpHE natural advantages which arise from the 
position of tire earth which we inhabit with 
respect to the other planets, afford much cmploy- 
'ment to mathematical speculation, by which it lias* 
been discovered, that no otlier confonnation of the 
system could have giv^ such commodious distribu- 
tions of liglit and heat, or imparted fertility and 
■pleasure to so great a part of a revolving spliere. 

It may, be perhajJs observed by the moralist, with 
equal reason, tliat our globe* seems particularly 
fitted for tlje residence of a being, placed here only 
for a short time, whose task, is to advance himself 
to-, a higher and happier state of existence, .-by 
unremitted vigilance of caution, and activity of 
virtue. 

The 


An unknown corrn6{)ondent. 
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The duties required of man are such as human 
nature does not willingly perform, and such as 
those are inclined to delay who yet intend some time 
to fulfil them. It was tlicrefore necessary 'that this 
universal reluctance should be counteracted, and 
the drowsiness of hesitation wakened into resolve; 
that the danger t>f procrastination should be always 
in view; and the fallacies of security be houriy 
(detected. 

To this end all the appearances of nature uni- 
formly conspire. Whatever jvc see on every side 
reminds us of the lapse of time and the dux of life. 
The day and night succeed each other, tliq rotation 
of seasons diversifies the year, tlie sun rises, attains 
the meridian, declines, and sets ; and the moon every 
night changes us form. 

The day has been considered as an image of tlie 
year, and the year as tlie representation of life. 
The mprning answers to the spring, and the spring 
to childhood and youth; the noon corresponds to 
' the summer, and the summer to the strength of man- 
hood. The evening is an emblem of autumn, and 
autumn of declining life, l^e night with its silence 
and darkness shows the winter, in which all the 
powers of vegetation are benambed ; and the winter 
points out the time when life shall cease, with its 
hopes and pleasures: 

He that is carried forward, however, swiftly, by 
a motion equable and easy, perceives not the change 
of : place but by the variation of objects. If the 
wheel of life, whicli rolls thus silently don^ 
passed on through undistinguishable uniformity, we 
should never mark its approaclies >to the end of 

the 
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the course. If one hour were like another; if the 
passage of the sun did not show that tlie day is wast- 
ing ; if the change of seasons did not impress upon 
us the flight of the year; quantities of duration 
equal to days and years would g^kie unobserved. 
If the parts of time were not variously coloured, 
wc should never discern their departure or succes- 
sion, but should live thou^Uess of the past, and 
careless of the future, with^t will, and perhaps 
without power, to compute tlie periods of life, or t& 
compare the timi u’hich is dready lost with that 
which may probably remain. 

But the course of time is so visibly marked, that 
it is observed even by the birds of passage, and by 
nations who have raised tiieir minds very little idmve 
animal instinct : there arc human whose lan- 

guage does not supplmjjkem w'ith words by which 
they can number fivei |||P^ have read of none that 
have not names for day and nigh^ for summer and 
winter. 

Yet it is certmn, that these admonitions of nature^ 
however forcible, however importunate, are too often 
vfun ; and that many who mark with such accuracy 
the course of time, appefu* to have little sensibility 
of the decline of life. Every man has something 
to do which he negl^ts ; every man has faults to 
conquer tvhich he delays to. combat 

So little do we accustom ourselves to consider 
tile effects*of time, that tiling necessa^ and certain 
often surprise us like unexpected confingencies. 
We. leave the beauty in her bloom, *aiid, aftef w 
absence of twenty years, wonder, at our return, * to 
find her &ded. We mbet those whom we left 

children, 
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cliHdren, and can scarcely persuade ourselves to treat 
them as men. The traveller visits in age those 
codntries through which he rambled in his youth, 
and hopes for memment at the old place. /The 
man of business, wearied with unsatisfactory pt^- 
perity, retires to the town of his nativity, and expects 
to play away the last years with tlie companions of 
hiar.cliildhoad, w the, fields where 

liyajccwas younf;. _/ 

.* Trom this inattention, so gencml and so misemev- 
ous, let it be, every man’s study tb exempt himselfi 
Let him that desires to see others happy make haste 
to give while his gift can be enjoyed, and remember 
tliat every moment of delay takes away semothing 
from tlie vdue of his benefaction. And let hfan^ 
who purposes, ^is own hapless, rcttcct, that while 
he forms his purpose theA rolls on, and the ni^ 
comthwhemioMt ^wk,' \ 
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Numb. 44. Saturday, 17, 1759. 

^^EMORY is, among the fiifcultfts of thb 
human mind, that of which we make the 
most frequent use, or rather that of which the 
agency is incessant or poirfMStual. Memory is tlie 
psimary and hmdamental power, without which 
there could be* no other intellectual opcratkm! 
Judgment and ratiocination suppose sontething al- 
ready known, and dmw their decisions only from 
experience. Imagination selects ideas from tlie trea- 
sures of* remembrance, and produces novelty only 
by varied combinations. We do- not even fawn 
conjectures of distant, or anticipations of future 
events but by conoludk^ what is possible from what 
b past. 

' The two offices of memory are cdledtion and 
chstributiem,'' by one imkges ate accumulated, and 
by the other produced for use. Coflection is always, 
the employment of our; first years<j and distribution 
commonly tliatof our advanced a^.~ ' ‘ '■ 

Ibicollect and repoiuto the vmioBs'frfrms of thin^, 
is far tlie most pleasing part of mental occupatioti. 
We are naturally delighted with novelty, and th^ 
is a*time wh^i all 'that we see b Aewv Wben^frtht 
we enter ^intb' the world, whitheteoevef’we turn OMr 
eyes,* they ftieet knowledge with pleasure at hwfr tMl4 ; 
eyny ^ivershy jof ■ nature pours 'tieaif in tlie 
soul; neither seareh nor ikbouf ate neQesttn<^;'We 
have nothmg mewe toi do than tdi opetf*DUr 6ye6, aira 
curiosity b gratified, ' ^ ' 

Much 
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Much of tlie pleasure which tlie first survey of 
tlie w'orld affords, is exhausted before we arc con- 
scious of our own felicity, or able to compare our 
condition with some other possible state. Wc have 
therefore Ifew t^es of the joy of our earliest disco- 
veries ; yet we all remember a time when nature had 
so many untasted gratifications, that every excursion 
gave delight which caa now be found no longer; 
when tlie noise of a torrent, tlie rustle of a wood, 
tlic song of birds, or the play of lambs, had power 
to fill the attention) and suspend oil perception of tlie 
course of time. 

But these easy pleasures are soon at an end; we 
have seen in a very little time so much, that w'e call 
out for new objects of observation, and endeavour 
to find variety in books and life. But study is la- 
borious, and not always Satisfactory; and conver- 
sation has its pains as well as pleasures ; we are 
willing to learn, but not vylling to be taught ; we 
are pained by ignorance, but pained yet more by 
another’s knowledge. 

From the vexation of pupilage men commonly 
set themselves iiee about the middle of life, by 
shutting up the avenues of intelligence, and resolv- 
ing to rest in their present state ; and tb^, whose 
ardour of inquiiy cemtinues "longer, find tliemselves 
msoiaibly forsaken by.their ipstructocs. As every 
man advanees in life, the proportioa between those 
that are yobnger and tlmt are older than himself u 
ecH^ukUy and he that has livgd half a . 

omtury fi^ few that do not reqube firom him that 
‘ibfennadem which he once expected from those that 
we^ before him. 


Then 
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Then it is that the magaanes of ihonory are 
opened, and the stores of accumulated knowledge 
are displayed by vanity or benevrdeiiee, or in honest 
commerce of mutual interest. Every man wants 
Others, and is therefore ^ad wheif iHs is wanted by 
them. And as few men w91 erufoire the labour of 
intense meditation without necess^y, that has 
learned enough for his profit or his hcoiour, seldom 
endeavours after further acquisitipns. 

The pleasure of recollecting speculative notions 
would not be much less than that of gaining tlrem, 
if they could be kepf pure and unminglcd with the 
passages of life ; but such is tlie necessary concate- 
nation of our thoughts, that good and evil arc linked 
together, and no pleasure recurs but assdeiated with 
pain. Every revived idea reminds tis of a time 
when something was e^fbyed that is now lost, when 
some h(|}e was- not yet blasted, when some purpose 
had yet not lai^ished into sluggishness or indiffer- 
ence. • 

Whether it be that life has more vexations than, 
comforts^ or, what is in the event just the same, 
that -evil makes deeper impression than' good, it is 
certam that few can review the time past without 
faeaidness of heart. He reniemb^ many calamities 
mcoired by -folly, many oppcHtunities lost by aeg- 
l^^ence. ' The shades of the dead rise up 
him ; a^ he laments the companions Of his youli^ 
the ^>artners of his amuiKments, the amistoots of;Ms 
labrnm, whan the band of death has 
away.* : ■'* 

When an offer was madaeo TheifMtoe^^ tead^ 
ing him the art of memmy, he answerad, tiuit he 
• Vot. VII. • N would 
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would rather wiah for ttie |irt of forgetfoinese. He 
folt his ima^oation haunted by phantoms of misery 
wliich iie was unable to suppress, and would gladly 
have calmed his dmugllts wkh some oblhoiott^ aptidole. 
In tills u'e all letmobfo one another ; the hero and the 
sage arc, like mortals, overburdened by tlie 

wciglit of lifo; all shrink from recollection, and all 
yish for an art forgetfulness. 


a 
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^1^11 ERE is in many minds a kind of vanity 
cxotcd to tlie disadvintage of themselves; n 
desire to be pimed for superiour acuteness c^^covered 
only m tlie degradation of thor specif or censure 
of tlicir country. 

Defamation is suificimitly copious .The guMral 
lampooner of mankind may hnd long exoneise for 
his leeuX or wit, inttic defects of natuse, vexations 
of life, tlie fidlies of Q}Mnion, and the cornqp«le» 
of practice. But fiction is easier than duoarmnant; 
and most of these writers apmre diemselvm thc/hfoour 
mquiry, and exhaust their abulaiee upon »»> 
^nary cranes, mfoicH, as they never musted, ean 
ver<be emended. * 


, RlMt the paaalm find no CTOPurapment emmig 
Ibd Rngtiih for many other .works than portraits^ has 
.b tn impated to natibiial selfishness. ”lis vein, 
•eye Ihe, setiris^ to set* before any EngUahnum the 
> . . . scenes 
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scenes of landscepe, or the heroes of lustory; nature 
and antiqoi^aro nothing ui his eye; he has no value 
hut fiar himsdf, nor desire any but of his own 
fiacm. 

Whoevw is deii^ted with ^cture ;niust 

derive his pleuuve from the |diii»ure qf another. 
Every r nai t is always present to^himself, ai^ has, 
therefbie, lilde need of his own reserntdance, nor 
CM desire it, but for the sake of those whom he 
loves, and by whom he hopes to be rometaobwed. 
This use ^ ailtt is a naturrd and reas(Hiable <0Qn> 
sequMoe of aifecdoA; and though, like other hu- 
man actions, it » <ditas ecmiidicated with pikb, yet 
freo sneb pride is more laudable than that by 
which palacas are covered witiii pictures, that, how- 
evm* ei^cellsnt, »^her imply the owner’s virtue), nor 
excite it 

. Cfoaius is chiefly exerted in histcNrical pi^mes; 
amd the sat of the i^ter of pcnrtriiis fo oftm lost ki 
thn (ihawinty df hfo subject. But it is in pamting as 

gtieve to see ReywMf transfor to heroes and to god- 
desses, to empty splendour and to airy that 

srt.rihkbis now mop%ed in diflbsing fnmidship, in 
reviimg tead^ness, in quickenha^ . the affoctiems 
thoibseiit, «pd cootinuing the piesenceof foe dead* 

Yet in a nation great and r^ulent there is rooii^ 
Mdou^to be patronage^ for an ait like that of 
poiotihg tiMTOugb 1^ it» divo-sities; add it is fo, be 
wishedrfoel foe reward now.pffinredfor w^tMofaea) 
picUiie eaeite an hoqifot emnlatiaBi, apd ^ 
bofM^to seWi 

NS It 
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’ It is not very easy to find an action Or <n^t that 
can be efficaciously represented byu pahAeti 

He must have on oOtion not successive but instan- 
taneous; for tiie time of a picture is a siqgle -mo- 
ment For thbf OMioR, the death of Hercules can- 
not vi’etl be politeti, thon^ at the first view it 
fiattcrs the imagination with ^ery glittering ideas : 
the gloomy mountain, overhan^ig the sea^ and 
rovoed witii trees, .some bending to the wind, and 
some tom from their roots by the raging hero; tiie 
violence with which he rends from' his shoulders'^h 
invenomed garment; the pro^ety with which bis 
musCfihlr nakedness niay be displayed ; the death of 
Lycos vAhirled from the promontory ; the 'gigantic 
presence of Phyhctetes ; the blaze of the fatal pile, 
which the deities behdd with grief and terrour from 
die sky; ' ' 

AH these images fill the mind, but will net tahn- 
pose a picture, hecausc they caimoC be uitited ih a 
sin«4e riioment. Heren/es must have at 

.one tune, and tossetl Zyeaw into tiie air at ant^r; 
fie 'must first (eiu* op the trees, and then lie down 
upon the pile. 

‘Ql'hO' action must be circumstantial and distinct 
There is a passa^ in tlie Iliad winch cannot be read 
without atremg emotions. A Trojan prince, smzed 
by Achilles in the battle, &lls at h» feet^ atuh in 
moving tenns supplicates fiw life. Zftw omi. a 
teretch iikt thee, saya tiie hau^i^ Gree^Antreat to 
live, tcheii kmmst that the time tnMmme 
^chillcs is foV/c.^Thi^annot be patntbd, beCauto 
DO 'pecidiarity of attit^if or dispositioivcan so wp^ 

ply 
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ply tlte place of language a» ta impiess the scati« 
nient. < . 

Tlte event painted must be mmsU aa exdtcs pas* 
d(m> Qod diHei'tiit passions in the seveial acto(8» or 
ajttjnyltof contending paBskm|4p J».chie£ 

Peihaps the discovoy las nurse is of 

this kind. The surprise ai the nurse naugled wilh 
joy; that of Ulysses checked by pnideno^ and 
•clouded by solicitude; and tl\e dktmctness of the 
action by which die scar b fewnd ; all concur \o 
cwnplete die subject. ( But the picture^ having only 
two figures, will waftt variety./ 

A much nobler assemblage may be funiMiicd by 
the death of Epamnondas. The mixture bad- 
ness and grktf in the face of the messenger who 
brings his dying general an acemmt of the victory; 
the various passions oi die attendants; the sublimity 
of cemposure ki the hero, vdiile the daort is by bis 
own- eeqsmand drawn from bis aids; and the faint 
of satiafiiction that cUfiltsea itsdf*over> the 
languor of deadi ; are woidiy of that .fencil which 
yet I do not wish to see ^nployed them. 

If the des^ were not too muliiiiHiMia and ex* 
tensive, I ^ould wish that our pamters would at* 
taanpt the dissolutimi of die {Midiameot by Crm- 
welL The pouitt'cd' tune may he chosen when 
Crombell lodted round the Pandieno^um with 
omitEsi^ (wdeared the bauble 'to be takm) away; and 
jEismsin laid hands on dm Speaker 1b drag hi^ firom 
ffaediaiiw 

. The varimis appeamnfllhb which rage, and tetrrour, 
nod astsmsfament, ai^ imgiU; mduhit id 'die 
fiwn <tf' that hatkul assmnbly, ni whom the pm* 

V 3 cip4 
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cipal persons may Ixi ^tfifully tlrawn from portraits 
or prints; the irresolute repugnance oC some, the 
hypocritical submissioiiS ^ others, the ferocious in- 
sol^e of CfomweU, the ni^d brirtality of Htarmn, 
and the genend Irepidsiio of fear and wickedness, 
would, if some prater disposition coidd beoontrii^d, 
make a picture of unexampled variety, aid irresisti- 
ble instruction. 


Num;««^46. Saturday, Mo/vA 3f 1759. 

Mb. Ii>i.£b, 

AM encoort^ed, die notice you have taken 
of Broom, to represent the miseries which 
I su^r from a speciea. of tyranny 'which, 1 believe^ 
is not very uncommon, though perhaps it may have 
escaped the observaion of those who ctmvmso Midp 
with tine hidiles, or sat them only in their pubiidt 
characters. 

To this method of ventmg vexarigojl am the 
more mdined, beeause if 1 do not complaki to yoa^ 
1 mu^ burst in siimioe; for xaj mistreM has teased 
me and' teased me till I can bald noienger, and 
I must not tell her of her trieksi Thef^ls thatMm 
in common services ctm quarid', and ^ve waraing) 
and dnd other 'places; but we that live wi& gaeat 
ladies, if wb mice offend them, have nothiiq; left but 
to ratorn into the oountry#(-« . 

I lun wmriag^mmd who he^ the bmt- 

compai^, and is seen ift every 'place of feAjoaaMe 
5 resort. 
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resort. I am envied by ail the maids in the square,' 
for coma^ses leave off so numy clothes as niy 
mistress, and nobody shares with me: so tint 1 
supply two families in the country with &iery ftw 
the assizes and borse-racra, bea^dlitihat I wear my- 
self. The steward and housdH^per have joined 
against me to prooire my remoYed, that tficy may 
advance a relation of their own; but their designs 
hre found out hy my lady, whcv says I need not fear 
them, for she will never have dowdies about Iwf. * 

You would think, Mr. Idler, like others, that I 
am veiy happy, and*may well be contented with my 
lot. But I uill tell ypu. My lady Ims ul^odd hu- 
mour. * She never tJfders ar^ thing in direct words, 
for she loves a sharp gwl diat can take a hint 

I would not have, you suspect that she has any 
thing to hint which sh& is ashamed* tb sp^ at 
lengfo ; for none can hpve greater parky of senti- 
ment, or rectitude of mtentioUr has nothing to 
hide, yet nothing will she tell. always*|^es her 
directions oblique and allusively bg> tte moitiqn 
of something relative or conseqaiedlial, widtout any 
other purpose than to exerci^ my t^snt^iess ai^ her 
own. 

It is impossible to give a notion- of this style 
othrarwise than by examples. One ni^t, wlien she 
hid sqt writing letters till -it w^ time tp bp dressed, 
JHoi^, said she, the Ladies are all to, he; at, Coart 
taught \n white aprons. When sh& mpant. that 1 
shonld kend to order the diair, die says, "J think the 
streets ate clean, I map to Wt^. WhW; shq 

would have something pMrthito its she *lSids 

mklav if on the door. If she would have me snuff 

N 4 > the 
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the candles, she asks whether I think her eyes are 
like a cat's? If she thinks bei* chocolatejdelayed, she 
talks of the bemjit of abstinence. If any needle- 
work is forgotten, slie supposes that I hwee hmrd of 
the lady who ditd by pricking her Jinger. 

She always una^es that 1 can recall every thing 
past from a single word. If she wants her head 
from the milliner,' she only says, Molly, you know 
Mrs. Tape. If she would have the mautua-makep 
sent for, she remarks that Mr. Taffety, the nvercer, 
was here last week. She ordered,'* a fortnigl^ ago, 
that the first time she was abroad all day I should 
ehuj^ her a new set of coffee-cups at the china- 
shop : of this she reminded me yesterday, as she was 
going down stairs, by saying, You can't Jind your way 
now to Pall-mall. 

All tliis would never vex .me, if, by increasing my 
trouble, slie spared lier own ; but, dear Air. /dfer, is 
it not as easy to say coffee-cups, as Pail-mall? and 
to tell me in plain words what I am to do^ and when 
it is to be done, as to torment her own head with the 
labour of finding liints, and mine with that of un- 
derstanding tlicm? 

When first I came to this lady, I had nothing 
like the learning that I have now ; for she has many 
books, and I have much time ‘to read; so that of 
late I seldom have misse.d her meaning : but when 
she first took me 1 was an ignorant girl ; and she, 
who, as is very conunon, confounded want of know- 
ledge with' want of understanding, began once to 
despair of brin^g me jto an.y thmg, because w l^ 
1 Ctene into her c^m^^ft Ihc call of her bell, she 
asked mej Wlwther we ^d in Zembla? and l did not 

guess 
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guess ttie meaning of Iter inquiry, but modestly an- 
swered, tliat I could not tell. She liad happened to ring 
once when I did not hear her, and meant to put me 
in mind of that countiy where sounds are said to be 
congealed by the frost 

Another time, as I was dressing her head, she began 
to talk on a sudden of Meduea^ and snakes, and nien 
turned into stone, and maids that, if tkejf were nt^ 
witched, woidd let their mistresfcs be G&rgons. I 
looked round me half frightened and quke bewildered;* 
till at last, finding that her literature was thrown 
away u()on me, she Did me, with great vebemraice^ 
reach the curling-irons. 

It is itot without some indignation, Mr. Idler, that 
I discover, in these artifices of vexation, something 
worse than foppery or caprice; a mean delight in 
superiority, which knows itself in no of re- 

proof or opposition; a cruel pleasuve in seeii^ tlie 
perplexity of a mind obliged to find what is studiously 
concealed, and a mean indulgence of petty mde- 
yolence, in the sharp censure of imohintary, and, 
very often bf inevitable, fadings. When, beyond 
her expectation, I bit upon her meaning, I can per- 
ceive a sudden cloud of disappmntmrat spread over 
her ftice; and have sometimes Seen afhud, lest I 
should lose her favom by understanding her when 
she means to puzzle me. 

This day, however, she has conquered my sa{^- 
city.* Wl^ she went out of hor dreasihg-romn, 
said, nothing but, Molly, you hum, and hastened to 
h^ chariot What I am to know is*yet a secret j 
but if I do not know, befontci^ ppm^ back, whkt 
1 yet have *00 means of dificoveriog, die will make 

. my 
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my dulness a pretence for a fortnight? ill bumoiir, 
treat me as a creature devoid of tlte faculties neces- 
sary to the conunon duties of life, and perhaps give 
the next ffxrm to the housekeeper. 

I am, SIR, 

Your humble Servant, 

Molly Quick. 


Numb. 47. Saturday, March 10, 1759. 

To the IDLER. 

Mlt4lot.ER, 

T* AM the unfortunate wife of a city wit, and can- 
not but think that my case may deserve equal 
coih^ssion with any of those which have been repre- 
•«ented in your paper. * 

I married my husband within three months after 
the expiratitm of his apprenticeship; we put our 
money together, and furnished a large and splendid 
shop, in which he was for five years and a half di- 
ligoit and ci^. The notice which curiosity or kind- 
ness commonly bestpws on beginners, was continued 
by confidence and esteem; one customer, phased 
with his, treatment and his bargain, recommoided 
anpftier; and we yvert busy behind the counter from 
iqorning to m^t. ‘ 

Thus every day lifdii^d our wealth and our re- 
|iutation. My husband was often invited to diiiner 

openly 
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op^ly on the Exchange by hiHidred thousand pounds 
nien ; and whenever 1 went to any of the halls, the 
wives of the aldenuen qoade jdk low We 

always took up our notes belRne the day, and made 
all considerable payments by d BHjg hts u|)on our 
banker. 

Tou will easily believe that I iras weH enou^ 
pleased with my condition ; for whi^ hi^piness can 
be greater thair that of growing every day ridier and , 
richer? 1 will not deny that, ima^niBg myself 
likely to be in a Short time the sherds lady, X 
brotce.ofi' my a^uaiotoa^ mim 
bourn ; and advised my husband to keep good com* 
pany, and not to be seen with men toat were worth 
nothing. 

In time he found that ate d isagreed wtds his con* 
stitutwo; and went every night to dch|l|hjy^|H|Ct at a 
tavern, where he met with a set of crities, adiodis* 
puted upon Ihc merit of the difierent theatrical per* 
formers. By these idle fellows he was taken tQjjlia 
play, which at first he did not seem to heed; . 
forlie owned, that he very sddom knew what tocy 
were doing, and that, whfie his oanpanioDS would 
let him alone, he was c<xminonly tlynkkig (m his last 


Havii^ onoe gone, however, be went a^^ and 
again*, thoi^ 1 ofimi Udd lum t^t three shillings 
were thrown away; at last he grew uneasy if he 
, missed a night, and importuned me to gs wi^ him. 

I went to a tragedy whi^ they called .dfkcAef A; wd, 
when 1 came home, told lain, that 1 oodld not bear , 
to see men and women make HHnaadves sadi fools, 
by pretmcfing to be witdies and f^ts, genmala wad 

kings, 
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kin^, and to walk in their sleep when tlicy were as 
luudi awake as those that looked at tliein. He told 
Die, tlmt 1 must get h^er notions, and tliat a play 
was the most ratkmat of all entertainments, and most 
pro|)er to reliqr'#te mind after the business of the 
day. 

By d^roes he ^ined knowledge of some of the 
players ; and when the play was over, very frequently 
treated them with suppers ; for which he was admitted 
to stand behind the scenes. 

He soon began to lose some ot his inoming hours 
in the same folly, and was for one winter very diligent 
HI liis attendance on the rehearsals ; but of this species 
of idleness be grew weary, and said, toat the play 
was nothing witliout the company. 

His ardmirfor the diversion of the evening increased ; 
h^ bOiu^fK' sword, and paid five shillings a night to 
sit in the boxses; l)e M’ent sometimes into a place 
which he calls tlie green-room, w'here gU tiie wits of 
tiie a^ assemble ; and, when he had been there, could 
. do nothing for two or three days, but repeat their 
jests, or tell tlieir disputes. 

He ha.s now lost liis regard fw eveiy thing but the 
play-house; he invites, three tines <a week, me or 
other to drink claret, and talk of the drama. His first 
terr in the mmiing is to read the play-bills and, if 
he remembers ;any lines of tlie tragedy which isto be 
represented, walks about tlie sliop, repeating them so 
loud, airi w^i-such strangq gestorea^ that the passen- 
gers gathn* rbtind the door. 

, His grcafoit. pleashre.whcn I manied Imn was to 
Lear tlie akuntian efiAls >8hop cammendad, and to bet 
told bbnr many ^Stales iiav’e been got in it by the sanm 

trade; 
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trade ; but of late he grows peevish at any mention of 
business, and delights in nothing so mudi as lo be 
told that he speahs like Mossop. 

Among his new associates lie lias leanicd another 
language, and speaks in such a 8t!p|||^that his neigit* 
hours cannot understand him. If a customer talks 
longer than he is willing to liear, be w#l complain that 
lie has Iiecn excruciated witli muneaning verbosity ; 
lie laughs at the letters of his frient^t ^ tliejr tameness 
of expression, and often declares himself weary of 
attending to the mAmda of a sliop. 

It is well tor me tiiht I know liow to keep a book, 
for of late he is scarcely ever in the way. Since one 
of his fiibnds told liim toat he had a, genius tor tra^ck 
poetry, he has locked himself in an upper room six or 
seven hours a day ; and, when I cany hiipp any paper 
to be read or signed, 1 liear him talkit^ itehemently 
to himself, sometimes of love and beauty, sometimes 
of toiendship and virtue, but more ftrequeutly of liberty 
and his country. 

1 would gladly, Mr. Idler, be iitformed what to^ 
think of a s^pkeeper, who is incessaid^y talking about 
liberty r a word, which, since bis acquaintance with 
polite life, my husband has always in his mouth ; he 
is, on all occasions, afraid of our liberty, and declares 
his resolution to hazard all tor liberty. What can 
thesnan mean? 1 am sure.be has liberty enough; 
it were ‘better tor him and me if his liberty was 
lessened. 1 

Me has a friend, whom he calls a critick, tliat 
comm twice a week to read what he is writihg. 
This critick tells him that bis piece is ^a little int* 
gular, but tiiat some detached scenes will shine pro- 

digiously, 
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digiously, and that in tiie character of Bmiuliu he 
is wonderfully great My scribbler then squeezes bis 
hand, calls him the best of fnends, thanks him for 
bis sinceri^, and tells him tluit he liatcs to be flat^ 
tered. X lttve|||pon to believe that be seldom parts 
his dew: wi^ut lending him two gutneas* 

and am a£caid Jhe gave bail &r him three days 
ago. 

By this emtrse life our credit as traders is les- 
sened ; and I ewinot forbear to suspect, that my bus- 
band's honour as a wit is not much advanced, for he 
seems to be always tlte bwest of the company, and 
is aiiraid to tell his opinion till the rest have spoken. 
When he was bdiind his counter, be used to be 
brisk, active, and jocular, like a man that knew 
what he was doing, and did not fear to look another 
in the fsoe; btit, among wits and criticks, he is ti- 
morous and awkward, and hai^ down his liead at 
his own table. Dear Mr. Idkry persuade biig, if 
you can, to return once more to lus native demoot 
TeU him, that lus wit will never make him fich, but 
diat tliere are places where riches will always make 
a wit 

I am, SIR,&c. 

• Dsdorah GinCcb. 
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Numb. 48. Saturday, March 17» 1759. 


^IIERE is no kind of idleneis, by which we 
are so easily seduced, as tb%b>wfaiidi dignifies 
itself by the appearance of bunnesS; and by making 
the loiterer imagme that he hga MtiBetbing to do 
which must not be neglected, keeps hhn in perpetual 
agitation, and huhies him rapidly ftom place to 
place. ’ 

He that sits still, or reposes himself upon a couch, 
HO moreMeceives himself than he deceives others ; he 
knows that he is doing nothing, and has no other 
solace of his insignificance than the resolution, which 
the lazy hourly make, of clian^g his mode of life. 

. To do nothing every man is ashmned ; and to do 
mucli almost every man is unwilling or afraid. .In> 
numerable expedients fiave therefore been invented to 
produce motion without labour, and employment, 
without sidicitude. The greater part of those whcan 
the kindness of fortune has left to their own direction, 
and whom want does not keep chmned to the counter 
or the plough, play throu^out life with the shadows 
of business, and know not at last what they have been 
doing. 

. These imitators of action are ^ all denominations. 
Some are seen at every auction without intention, to 
purchase; others appear pimctually at the Ex- 
change^ tiiough they are known there 'only by tfieir 
&ces. Some are always nudting parties to visit 
collections fin* which they have ito taste; *nd soma 
*• n^lect 
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neglect €vcty pleasure and every duty to hear que&-- 
tk>ns, in which they have no interest, debated in par> 
Uanient. 

These TOOT never appear more ridiculous than m 
the distress wliu;l|{JI|)ey imagine tliemsclves to feel, from 
some accidental intermption of those empty pursuitt. 
A tiger newly is indeed more formidable, 

but not more an^^ than Jack Tulip withheld from 
a florist s feast, or 3)>ot Distich hindered from seeing 
tlie first represratation of a play. 

As political affiiirs are the highest and most ex- 
tensive of temporal concems ; *tlic mimick of a po- 
litician is more busy and important than any other 
trifler. Monsieur k Noir, a man who, withbut pro- 
perty or impoitancc in any comer of the earth, has, 
in the present confusion of the w'orld, declared him- 
self a steady adherent to the French, is made mi- 
serable by a wind tliat keeps back the packet-boat, 
and still uiorc miserable by every account of a 
Malou'en privateer caught in his cruise; he knows 
^well tliat nothing can be done or said by hiin wluch 
can produce any cftect but tliat of laugliter ; tliat he 
can neither hasten nor retard good or evil; tluithis 
joys and sorrows have scarcely any partakers yet, 
such is his zeal, and such his curiosity, tliat he 
would run bard’ooted to Gravesend, for the sake of 
know'ing first tliat tlie English had lost a telider, «iid 
would ride out to meet every mail from the continent 
if he might lie permitted to open it. 

Learning is geneitdly confessed to be desirable, and 
thdre are some who fency themselves always busy in 
acquiring it Of these ambulatory students, one' of 
the most busy is my friend Tom Restless.- 

Toift 
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Ynn lias longf had a inind to be a man of know- 
ledge, but he does not care to spend much time 
aiiiong authors ; for he is of opinion tliat fe\v books 
deserve the labour of perusal, that they give the mind 
an unfashionable cast, and destroy that freedom of 
thought and easiness of manners indispensably re- 
(juisite to accf'ptance in the world.* Toni lias there- 
fore found another w'ay to wisdom. When he rises 
lib goes into a coftee-housc, whete he creeps so near 
to men whom he takes to be reasoners as to hear their 
discourse, and enScayours to remember something 
W'hich, when it has been strained through Toni^ head, 
is so n^r to nothing, that what it once was cannot 
lie discovered. This he carries ronnd from friend to 
friend through a circle of visits, till, hearing what 
each says upon the question, he becomes able at 
dinner to say a little hirfisclf ; and, as every great 
genius relaxes himself among his mferiours, meets 
with some w-ho wonder how so young a man can talk 
Bo wisely. 

At night he has a new feast prepared for his in-# 
tellects ; he always runs to a disputing society, or a 
speaking club, where he half hears what, if he had 
beard the whole, he» would but half understand; 
goes home pleased ivitli the consciousness ol a day 
W'ell spent, lies dowm full of ideas, and rises in ilie 
morning empty as before. 


O- 
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Numb. 49. Saturday, March 24,. 1759. 

J SUPPED three nights ago with my friend 7F/7/ 
Marcel. His affairs obliged liim lately to take 
a journey into Devonshire, from which he has just 
returned. He kno^f s me to be a very patient hearer, 
and was glad of my company, as it gave him an op- 
portunity of disburdening himself by a minute relation 
of the casualties of his expedition. 

IVill is not one of tliose who go out anjl return 
V ith nothing to tell. He has a story of his travels, 
which will strike a home-bred citizen witli horroiir, 
and has in ten days suffered so often the extremes of 
terrour and joy, that he is in doubt whether he shall 
ever again expose either his body or mind to such 
danger and fatigue. 

"W'hcn he left London the morning was blight, and 
K fair day was promised. But Will is born to strug- 
gle with difficulties. That happened to him, which 
has sometimes, jierhaps, hapi)encd to others. Before 
he had gone more tlian ten iniles, it began to rain. 
What course was to be taken r His soul disdained 
to turn back. He did what tlie king of Prussia 
might have done; he dapped his hat, buttoned up 
his cape, and .went fonvardii, fortifying his mind by 
the koical consolation, that whatever is violent will 
be short. 

* His constancy was not long tried ; at the distance 
of about half a mile he s^w an inn, which he entered 
wet and weaiy, and found civil treatment and proper 

refre^ 
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refreshment. After a respite of about two hours, lie 
looked abroad, and seeing the sky clear, cgJledjfor his 
hpns, and passed the first stage without any otlier 
memorable accident. 

Will considered, that labour must be relieved by 
pleasure, and that the strength which great under-^ 
takings require must be maintained by copious nu- 
triment ; he therefore ordered himself an elegant 
s<l{)pcr, drank two bottles of claret, and passed the 
beginning of the night in sound sleep ; but, waking 
before light, was torewamed of the troiibles of tlie 
next day, by a shower beating against his windows 
with su^h violence as to threaten the dissolution of 
nature. When he ai'ose, he fQiuujd wliat he expected, 
that the countiy vvas under waj^r. He joined him-^ 
seifj however, to a company that was travelling tlie 
same way, and came safely to the place of dinner, 
though every step of his horse dashed the mud into 
the air* 

In the .afternoon, having parted fi’om his companyj 
he set forward alone, and passed many collections of* 
water, of which it was impossible to guess the depths 
and which he now cannot review without some cen- 
sure of his own rashqess ; but what a man under- 
takes he must perform, And Mamcl hates a coward at 
his heart. 

IW that lie warm in tlieit beds think what others, 
undergo, who have perhaps boen as tenderly edu- 
cated, and 'have as acute sensations as themselVes. 
My friend w'as now to lodge the second night almost 
fifty miles from home, in a house which he never 
had seen before, among people to whom he was fo- 
ully a stranger, not knowing whether the next man 

O 2 .. , ■ he 
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he should meet would prove good or bad ; but seeing 
an inn of a good appearance, lie rode resolutely into 
the yard ; and knowing that respect is often paid in 
proportion as it is claimed, delivered his injunctions 
to the hostler vrith spirit, and entering tlie house, 
called vigorously about him. 

On the third day uji rose the sun and Mr. Marcel. 
His troubles and his dangers were now such as he 
wishes no other rn&n ever to encounter. The ways 
were less frequented, and the country more tliinly 
inhabited, lie rode mapy a Icaiely . hour -through 
mire and water, and met not a single soul for two 
miles together with whom he ctuikl exchange a word. 
He cannot deny that, looking round upon the dreary 
region, and seeing nothing but bleak fields and naked 
trees, hills obscured by fogs, and flats covered witli 
inundations, he did tor some time suffer melancholy 
to prevail upon* him, and wished himself again safe 
at home. One comfort he had, which was, to con- 
sider that none of his friends were in the same dis- 
* tress, for whom, if they had lieen with him, he should 
have suffered more than for himself; he could not 
forbear sometimes to consider how happily the Idler 
is settled in an easier condition, who, surrounded like 
him with terrours, could hav^ done nothing but lie 
down and die. 

Amidst these reflections he came to a town/ and 
found a dineer which disposed him to more cheerful 
sentiments : but the joys of life are short, and its 
tiiiscrics are long; he mounted and travelled fifteen 
csiles more tlirou^ dirt and desolation. 

At last tlie sun set, and all the hpirours of dwkness 
came upon him. He then repented the weak ind^l- 
4 • gence 
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gence in whifli he had gratified himself at noon with 
toa long ini jn^rval of .rest : yet he went forward 
along a path which he could no longer sec, some- 
times rushing suddenly into water, and soinctiines 
incumbered with stiff clay, ignorant whither he was 
going, and uncertain whetlicr his next step might not 
be the last. 

In this dismal gloom of nocturnal peregrination his 
fiorse unexpectedly stood still. * Man'd had heaiid 
many relations of ^thc instind of horses, and was in 
doubt what danger nyght be at hand. Sometimes he 
fancied that he was on the bank of a river still and 
deep, apd sometimes tliat a dead body lay across the 
track. lie sat still awhile to recollect his thoughts; 
and as he was about to alight and explore the dark- 
ness, out stepped a man with a lantern, and ojicncd 
the turnpike, lie hired a guide to tlie town, arrived 
in safety, and slept in quiet. 

The rest of his journ(;y was nothing but danger, 
lie cliinired and descended precipices on which vulgar 
mortals trenible to look ; he ])assod mi.rshcs like tht 
Serhoman bog, xebere anuk's xchole have sunk; he 
fonlcrl rivers where the current roared lik(; the Egre 
or the Severn; or ventured himself on bridges that 
trembled under him, •from which he looked down 011 
foaming .whirlpools, or dreadful abysses ; he wandered 
over houstdess hcatlis, amidst all tlie nige of the ele- 
incqts, with the snow driving in liis>fucc, and tlie 
tenlpest howling in his ears. 

• vSuch are the colours in which Mqrcel paints his 
adventures. lie has accustomed himself to sowd- 
ing words and hyperbolical images, till he lias lost 
Uhe power of, true description. In a road darou^ 

O 3 * • which 
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which the heaviest carriages pass without difficulty. 
And the post-boy every day and night goes and re^ 
turns, he meets with hardships like those w'hich are 
endured in Siberian deserts, and misses nothing of 
romantick danger but a giant and a dragon. A\’lico 
his dreadful story is told in proper terms, it is only 
that the way was* dirty in winter, and that he ex- 
[lericnced tlic common vicissitudes of rain and sun- 
shine. 


Numb. 50. Saturday, Mm’cA 31, 1759. 

^I^HE character of Mr. Marcel has raised the 
merriment of some and the contempt of others, 
w-ho do not sufficiently consider how often they hear 
and practise the same arts of exaggerated ’narration. 

There is not, j)erhaps, among the multitudes of 
liill conditions that swarm uj.'on the earth, a single 
man who does not believe that he has something ex- 
traordinary to relate of himself; and who does not, 
at one time or other, summon the attention of his 
friends to tlie casualties of his adventures, and the 
vicissitudes o-f his fortune ; casualties and vicissitudes 
that happen alike in lives uniform and diversified ; 
to the commemder of annics, and the writer at a 
desk; to ^e sailor who resigns himself to the wind 
and water, an<J the fanner whose longest journey is to 
the market. 

In the present state of the world man may pass 
through Shakespeare i seven stages of life, and meat 

nothing 
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nothing singular or wonderful. But such is every 
man's attention to himself, that what is common and 
unheeded wlicn it is only seen, becomes remarkable 
and peculiar when we hap()en to feel it. 

It is well enough known to be according to tlie 
usual process of nature that men should sicketi and 
recover, that some designs should succeed and others 
miscarry, that friends should be separated and meet 
again, that some should be nyide angry by endea' 
vours to please them, and some be pleased when no 
care has been ustti to gain tlieir approbation ; that 
men and women shduld at first come together by 
cliance, like each other so well as to commence ac- 
quaintance, improve acquaintance into fondness, in- 
crease or extinguish fondness by marriage, and have 
cliildren of difterent degrees of intellects and virtue, 
some of whom die before their parents, and otlicrs 
survive tljem, • 

Yet let .any man tell his own story, and notliing 
of all this has ever befallen him according to the com- 
mon order of things ; something has always discrimi- 
nated his case ; some unusual concurrence of events 
has appeared which made him more happy or more 
miserable than other mortals;^ for in pleasures or 
calamities, however ^ommon, every one has comforts 
and afflictions of his own. 

*lt is certain that without some artificial augmenta- 
tions, many of the jilcasures of life, and almost all 
its.^inbelUshments, would fall to the ground. Xf no 
man was to express more delight, than he felt, those 
who felt roost would raise little envy. If travellers 
were to describe the most laboured performance's 

0’4 art 
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wt with the same coldness as they survey them, all 
expectations of happiness from change of place would 
cease. The pictures of Raphael would hang witliout 
spectators, and the gardens of Versailles might be in- 
habited by hermits. All tlie pleasure that is received 
ends in an opportunity of splendid falseliood, in the 
power of gaining ^ notice by tlie display of beauties 
which the eye was weary of beholding, and a history 
of happy moments,, of which, in reality, the most 
happy was the last. 

1 he ambition of superiour sensibility and superiour 
eloquence disposes the lovers df arts to receive rap* 
ture at one time, and communicate it at another; and 
each labours first to impose upon liimself, an^ then to 
propagate the imposture. 

JBaia ;i8 less subject than pleasure to caprices of 
expression, i^’he torments of disease, and tlie gi ief 
forTrremcdiable vnisfortunes, sometimes are such as 
no words can declare, and can only be .signified by 
groans, *or sobs, or inarticulate ejaculations. \ ^lan 
[las from nature a mode of utterance (leculiar to pain, 
but he has none peculiar to pleasure, because he never 
has pleasure but in such degrees as the ordinary use 
of language may e(jual or surjiass. 

It is nevenheiess certain, tli^t many pains as well 
as pleasures arc heightened by rhetorical affectation, 

, and that the picture is, fw the most part, bigger than 
ithe life. 

¥ 

When we describe our sensations of another'sj.sor- 
rows, either in friendly or ceremonious condolence, 
the customs of the world scarcely admit of rigid ve- 
racity. Perhaps the femdest friendship would enrage 

oftene^ 
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oftcner than comfort, were the tongue on such occa- 
sions faithfully to represent the sentiments of the 
heart ; and I think the strictest moralists allow forms 
of address to be used without much regard to their 
literal acceptation, uhen either respect or tender- 
ness requires them, because they are universally 
known to denote not the degree .but the species of 
our sentiments. ' 

* But the same indulgence cannot be allowed to hhn 
who aggravates dangers incurred or sorrow endured 
by himself, becaule he darkens the prospect of futu- 
rity, and multiplies the pains of our condition by 
useless ^terrour.i Those who ma^ify tlieir delights 
are less criminal deceivers, ydL they rmae hopes wluch 
are sure to be disappointed.^t would be undoubtedly 
best, if we could see and hear every thh^ as it is, that 
nothing m^ht be too anxiously dreaded, or too ar- 
dently pursued. > 
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Numb, 51 . Saturday, April 7 , 1759 . 

JT has been commonly remarked, lhat emingnt men 
are least eminent j.t home, that bright characters 
lose much of their splendour at a nearer view, and 
many who |Ul the w6rld with their fame, excite very 
little reverence among those that^ surround them in 
their dgmestick privacies. „ 

* Tp-vblSPl® Of, ®od patureil. When 

the fact is evident, and die cause doubtftil, some ac- 
cusation is always engendered between idleness and 
malignity. This disparity of general and familiar 
esteem is therefore imputed to hidden vices, and to 
practices indulged in secret, but carefully covered 
from the publick eye. 

ty ice .will indeed always produce contempt. ' The 
dignity of Alexander^ though nations fell prostrate 
before him, was certainly held in little veneration 
by the partakers of liis midnight revels, who had 
seen him, in the madness of wine, murder his friend, 
I or set fire to the Persian palace at the instigation of 
[. a harlot ; and it is well remcir^oered among us, that 
tlie avarice of Marlborough kept him in subjection 
to his wife, while he* was dreaded by France as her 
conqueror, and Iionoured by tlie emperor as his de- 
liverer. * y 

But though, where there is vice there must' be 
TMOt of reverence, it is not reciprocally true, that 
where there is want of. reverence there is always 

vice 
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vice. That awe which great actions or abilities 
impress w'ill be inevitably diminished by acquaint- 
ance, though nothing either mean or criminal should 
be found. 

Of ipen, as of every thing else, we must judge 
according to our knowledge. When we see of a 
hero only his battles, or of a writer only his books, 
we have nothing to allay our ideas of their great- 
ficss. We consider the one only as tlip guardian of 
his country, and the other only as the instructor of 
mankind. We have, neither opporUmity nor motive 
to examine the minuter parts of their lives, or the 
less ajiparent peculiarities of their chaiactcrs; we 
name them with habitual respect, and foi^^ what 
we still continue to know, that they are men like 
other mortals. 


But such is the constitution of tim world, tliat 
much of lite must be spent in thc*same manner by 
i the wise and the ignorant, the exalted and the low. 

Men, however distinguished by external accidents 
- or intrinsick qualities, have all tlie sante wants, the 
same pains, and, as far as the senses are consulted, 
the same pleasures. The petty cares and petty 
duties are the same m every station to every under- 
standing, and every fcour brings some occasion on 
which we all sink to the common level. We are 
all* naked till we are dressed, avid hungry till we are 


j and the general’s triumph, and sage’s disputation, 
en^ like the humble labours of the smith pr pldUgh- 
“"Mlan, in a dinner or in sleep. 

Those notions which are to, be collected by 


son, in opposition to the petees, will seldom stand 
. forward 
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forward in the mind, but lie treasured in tlie re- 
moter repositories of memory, to be found only 
when they are sought Whatever any man may 
have written or done, his precepts or his- valour 
will scarcely overbalance the unimportant uniformity 
which runs through his time. We do not easily con- 
sider him as gix;at, whom our own eyes show us 
to be little ; nor labour to keep present to our 
thoughts the latent excellencies of him who shares 
with us all our weaknesses and many of our tollies ; 
who, like us, is delighted with slight amusements, 
busied witli trifling employments, and disturbed by 
little vexations. 0 

Great powers cannot be exerted, but when great 
exigencies make them necessary. Great exigencies 
can happen but seldom, and therefore those quali- 
ties which have a claim to tlie veneration of man- 
kind, lie hid, for the most part, like subterranean 
treasures, over which tiic foot passes as on com- 
mon ground, till necessity breaks open the golden 
cavern. 

In the ancient celebration of victory, a slave was 
placed on the triumplial car, by the side of the ge- 
neral, who reminded him by ^ short sentence, tliat 
he was a man. Whatever dhnger there might be 
lest a leader, in his passage to the capitoj, should 
forget the frailties of his 'nature, thm'e was surety no 
need of such An admonition ; the intoxication could 
not' have .continued long; he would have beeii at 
home but a tew hours b^ore some of his depend- 
-anjs would have forgot his greatness, and shown 
him that, notwithstanding his laurels, he was yet a 
man. 


There 
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Tliere are some who try to escape this domestick 
degradation, by labouring to appear always wise or 
always great; but ^gjlhat.sti'ives ai^iast nature, will . 
for ev ey s^ivc.^in, ym To be grave of mien and 
slow of utterance ; to look w ith solicitude and speak 
w^ith hesitation, is attainable at will; but the show of 
wisdom is ridiculous when there is nothing to cause 
doubt, as that of valour where there is nothing to be 
feared. • 

A man who has duly considered tlie condition 
of his being, will Contentedly yield to the course of 
things ; he will not pant for distinction where dis- 
tincti^ would imply no merit; but though on great 
occasions he may wish to be greater than odiers, 
he will be satisfied in common occurrenoes not to be 
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Numb. 52. Saturday, April 14, 1'759. 

Bjcsponscre cupidinilust, Hor. 

•J'lIE practice of 'self-denial, or the forbearance 
of lawful pleasure, has been considered by 
almost every nation, from tl»e ^“crnotest ages, as tliO 
highest exaltation of human virtue; [and all, have 
agreed to pay respect and veneration to they^e who 
abstained from the delights of life, even when they 
did not censure those who enjoy them. ) 

The general voice of mankind, civil and barbarous, 
confesses that die mind and body are at variance, 
and tliat neitlier can be made hap))y by its proper 
gratifications but at the expense of the other; 

; that a pampered body will darken tlie mind, and 
an enliglitencd mind will ni^erate the body. And 
none have failed to confer their esteem on those who 

■ prefer intellect to sense, who control their lower 
‘ by tlieir higher faculties, and forget the wants and 

■ desires of animal life fdr rationaadisquisitions or pious 
' contemplations. 

The earth has scarcely' a country so far advanced 
towards politieal regularity as to divide the inhabit- 
ants into classes, where ^me orders of ifien or^.^ o- 
^ meA are not distinguished by voluntary severities, anid 
where tlie reputation of their sanctity is not increased 
in proportion to the rigojir of their rules, and the 
exactness of their performance. 


When 
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When an opinion to which tlvre is no temptation 
of interest spreads wide and continues long, it may 
be reasonably presumed to have been inlused by 
nature or dictated by^ reason. It has been often 
observed that the fictions of imposture, and illusions 
of fancy, soon give way to time and experience; 
and that nothing keeps its ground, but truth, which 
gains every day new influence by new conflrma* 
tfon. 

But trufti, when it is reduced to practice, easily 
becomes subject tb ^aprice and imagination; and 
many particular acts will be wrong, though their 
gcneralSprinciple be right. It cannot be denied, 
that a just conviction of the restraint necessary to 
be laid upon the appetites has produced extra' 
vagant and unnatural modes of mortification, and 
institutions, which, howev’er favourably considered, 
will be found to violate nature williout promoting 
piety. '• 

But tli(3 doctrine of self-denial is not weakened 
in itself by the errours of those who misinterpret or* 
misapply it; the encroaclunent of ttie appetites 
upon tlie understanding is hourly perceived; and 
the state of those, whom sensuality has enslaved, is 
known to be in the mghest degree despicable and 
wretched.. 

The dread of such shameful captivity may justly 
mise ^alarms, and wisdom will endeavour to keep 
dan^ at a'distance. By timely caution and suspU 
' clous vigilance those desires may be Repressed,. to 
which indulgence would soon ^ve absolute dp*^ 
mmion; those enemies m^y be overcome, which, 

when 
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whctn they have bee^ a while accustomed to victory, 
can no lunger be resisted. 

Nothing is more fated to happiness or virtue, than 
that confidence which flatters us with an opinion 
of our ow'n strength, and, by assuring us of tli« 
poorer of retreat, precipitates us into hazard. Some 
may safely venture farther than others into the 
regions of delight, lay themselves more open to 
the golden shafts of pleasure, and advance neardr 
to the residence of the Syrens ; but he that is best 
armed with constancy and reasod is yet vulnerable 
in one part or other ; and to every mart tber,e is a 
l)oint fixed, beyond which, if he passes, /ne will 
not easily return. It is certainly most wise, as it 
is most safe, to stop before he touches the utmosb 
limit, since every step of advance will more and 
more entice him to go forward, till he shall at 
last enter into ilie recesses of voluptuousness, and 
sloth and despondency close tlie passage behind 
him. \ 

‘ To deny early and inflexibly, is the only art of 
checking the importunity of desire, and of pi’eserving 
quiet and innocence. Innocent gratifications roust be 
sometimes withheld ; he that complies with all lawful 
desires will certainly lose liis empire over lunasel^ and 
in time either subniit his reswon to his wishes, and 
tliink all Ids desirds.. lawful, or dismiss his reason as 
troublesome and intrusive, and resolve to snateb what 
he may happen to wish, without inquiring aboulright 
and wrong. ^ '-r - 

• .No man, whose appetites are his masters,- can 
perform the duties of nature wil^ strictness and 

regularity j 
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VoL. VII. 


To IDLER. 


SIR, 

J HAVE a wife that keeps* gwil^ctiaaipany. You 
know that the word good yari& ‘ks t''ieaning 
according to the value act upon dw^^^fgialities 
in different places. To be a gooC ;ptUTi in a col- 
lege, is to be learned; iq a camp, %^be brave; 
and in the city, to be rich. ' By good c^li^any in 
the place w'hid} I have the misfortune to inhabit, 
^y|e understand not obly those from whom any g[ood 
’ b?! learned, wbetb^ wisdpm or vfrtue ; or by 

wb<Mn any good can be (^^ferxed, whethei’ profit or 
* reputation. I Good comi^i:iy '’i8 the company of 
those whose birth is Ingl^ and whose riclies are 
great; or of tliose whom the rich 'and noble admit 
to familiarity; j 

I am a genfieman a fortune by no means exu- 
berant, but more than eqfial to the wants of my 
family, and for some years equal to our' desires. 
My wife, Vho had never been accustomed to 
splendour, joined bi^^udeavours to mine "in the 
superintendence of 0p^ ceconomy; we lived "'in 
‘deceit plenty, and wreihot excluded from moderate 
pleilures. 


But 
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But slight causes produce All my • 

happiness has been destroy^ ® *of place ; 
virtue is too often merety situations 

the air diseases the body^ 'aj^ poisons the 

mind. Being obliged tPi ieftiovi^ my ..habitation, I 
was led by mv evil genius to a co^yeiuent house 
in a street where many of the nobilfty reside. W e 
had scarcely ranged our furnituK, and aired our 
rooms, when my wife began to, grow discontented, 
and to wiwidfflr what the neighbours would think 
when they saw s<n few chairs and chariots at her 
dooT 

Hei^ ^cqumntahcc, who earner to see her from the 
quarter that we had left, imrtified her without 
design, by continual inquiries about the ladies 
whose houses they viewed from our windows. She 
M as ashamed to confess that she had no intercourse 
with them, and sheltered her distress under general 
answers, which always tended to raise suspicicm:,1h^ 
she knew* more than she would tell ; but 
often reduced to dilBcdlties, when;.tlie course 'Of, 
talk introduced questions about the luroiture or 
ornaments of their houses, which, when she could 
get no intelligence, she was forced to pass slightly 
over, as things which ilie saw So Often that she never 
minded them. 

To tdl these vexations she was resolved to put 
an end, and redoubled her visits to those few of 
her friends »M'ho visited those who kept gc^ com- 
pany ; and, if ever she me^^feidy of quality, forced 
herself into notice by reapSct-mid a^iduity. fier 
advances were generally and she heard 

p i them, 
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thenv as tl^y down stairs, talk how some 
creatures put themroves forward. 

She was not discoui^ed, but crept forward from 
<me to arvother i and, iiB perseverance will do great 
tilings, sapped her way unperceived, till, unexpect- 
edly, she appeared at the card-table of lady Biddy 
Porpoise, a lediar^ck virgin of seventy-six, whom 
all the j^milies 'in the next square visited veiy 
punctually when she was not at home. 

This was the first step of that elevation to which 
my wife has since ascended. For jpve months, she had 
no name in her mouth but that of lady Biddy, ’“ho, 
let the world say what it would, had a fin^.‘*Qnder- 
standing, and such a command of her temper, that, 
whether she won or lost, she slept over her cards. 

At lady Biddy's, she met with lady Tawdry, whose 
favour she gained by estimating her car-rings, which 
were counterfeit, at twice the value of real diamonds. 
'^IPien siie had once entered two houses of distinction, 
was easily admitted into more, and in ten weeks 
l^jall her time anticipated by parties and engage- 
ments. fevery morniug she is bespoke, in the sum- 
mer, for the gardens ; in the w'inter, for a sale ; 
every afternoon slie has visits to pay, and every night 
brings an inviolable appointn|ent, or an assembly 
in which the best company in the town were to 
appear. ^ • t, 

You will easily Imagine that much of my do- 
mestick comlbrt is withdrawn. I never ^ee my wife 
but in tlie hurry of {||^aration, or the languor of 
weariness. To dress, iwl to undress is almost her 
business in pri||||^ and the servants take ad- 
vantage 
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vantage of her negligence t^ Hicreaslik ^pense. 
But 1 can supply her onfksions hf my ovrn dili- 
gence, and should not f%{^t>ihis new course 
of life,' if it did nothing piore than tr^fer to me 

. 1 ^ _ r .iM’! ^ rrn ■ 1 • 1 * . 


the care of our accouitls. The d^tpges which it 
has made are more vexa^us. Mf wife has no 
longer the use of her understaniing. She has no 
ijjle of action but tlie fashion. ^ She has no opinion 
but that of the people of quality. She has no lan- 
guage blit the diqject of her own set of company. 
Sh^iates and admifes in humble imitation ; and 
echoMv the words charming and detestable witliout 
consulting her own perceptions. 

If for a few minutes we sit down tbgether, she 
entertains me. with tlie repartees of lady Cackle, or 
the conversation of lord Whiffler and Miss Quick ; 
and wonders to find me rticeiving with indif- 
ference sayings which put all the 
laughter. 

By her old friends she is no longer very 
to be seen, but she must not rid herself of them all 
at once ; and is sometimes surprised by her best 
visitants in company which she would not show, 
and cannot hide ; but, from *thc moment that a 
countess enters, she takes care neither to hear nor 
see them : they soon find themselves nc^ected, 
and retire; and she tells her ladyship that they are 
somehow ^related at a great distance, and diet, as 
they are good sort of people, she cannot'be rudett> 
them. • 

As, by tliis ambitious «piQ with those that 'ite 
above her; she is always forced upon disadvanta- 

p ^ .geous 
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geous coraparisonji Aber condition with theirs, she 
has a constant ^urce of misery witiiin ; and never 
returns from glitteni^ assemblies and magnificent 
apartments bqt she growls out her discontent, and 
wonders why site; was doc^nipd to so indigent a state. 
When she att^^ftds die dutchess to a sale, she always 
sees sonictliing that she cannot buy ; and, that she 
may not seem wholly insignificant, she will some- 
times venture to bid, and often make acquisitions 
which she did not want at piiccs which she cannot 
afford. 

What adds to all this uneasiness is, that thje' ex- 
pense is without use, and this vanity without humour ; 
she forsakes houses where she might be courted, for 
those where she is only suffered ; her equals arc daily 
made her enemies, and her superiours will never be 
her friends. 


J am, SIR, yours, &c. 
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Numb. 54. SATUBjiMiri .4pr*^ S8, 1759. 

To the IDLER* 

SIR, 

"Y" D U have lately^ entertained your admirers with 
'^'Ntlie case of an unfortunate husband, and thereby 
given i demonstrative proof you arc not averse even 
to hear appeals and terminate differences between 
man and wife ; I therefore take the liberty to present 
you with the case of an injured lady, which, as it 
chiefly relates to what I think the lawyers call a 
point of law, 1 shall do in as juridical a manner as 
1 arn capable, and subm# it to the considen;|p(^^«f 
the learrted gentlemen of that profession. ’ -yF 
Imprimis. In the style of my marriaga artic^, p. 
marriage w as had and solemnized, abmit six months 
ago, between me and Mr. Savecharget, a gentleman 
possessed of a plentiful fortune of bis own, and one 
who, I was persuaded, would imprby^ ai^ not 
spend, mine. 

'Before our marriage, Mr. 

preferred the salutary exercise of walking to 

the distempered ease, as he terms it, of tdlGlig m a 
chariot; but, notwithstanding his fine puMgyricks 
00' walking, the great a(U|mti^es tHe infimtrywpre 
ki the sole possession ^ and the many dieadful 
dangers they escaped, he found I had veiy different 

p 4. notions 
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notions of an eqni||fige, and was not easily to be 
converted, or gained over to his party. 

An equipage I was determined to have, whenever 
I married. I too well knew tlie disposition, of my 
intended consort to leavig^e providing one entirely 
to his honoiir, and flatter myself Mr. Suvecharges 
has, in the articles mac^ pr(;vious to our marriage, 
agreed to keep rtie a coach ; but, lost I should be 
mistaken, or the attprncys should not have done me 
justice in metliodizing or legalizing these half dozen 
words, I will set about and traryscribc that part of 
the agreement, which will explain the matter to^ou 
much better than can be done by one wh,o is so 
deeply interested in the event ; and show on what 
foundation I builtl my hopes of being soon undtT tire 
transporting, delightful denomination of a fashionable 
lady, who enjoys the exalted and rnucli-envied felicity 
of bowling about'in her own coach. 



further the saidiSb/off^ow Savccharges, for 
■s' good causes and considerations him hcre- 
tttito moving, hath agreed, atid doth hereby 
agree, that the said Solomon Savccharges shall and 
will, so socm as conveniently may be after the so- 
lemniz^bn of the said intended marriage, at his 
own pn^r o^t and charges, find and provide a 
certain vehicli^ or four-wheel carriage, cwyimonly 
the name of a coach ; which said 


“ vdhl(4t^. pr wheel-carriage, so called or known by 
“ tbemune of a coach, shall be used and^enjoyeiihy 
** the Modish, Ins intended wife,” [pray 

mind that, Mri Jd/er,] ^^t such times and in such 
nuumor as she the said mArcy Modish shall think fit 
“ and convenient.” 


Such, 
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Such, Mr. Idler, is tite my p^momte 

edmirer altered into; ai# frugal 

husband calls a performaiiea o^ .it renuim| to be de- 
scribed. Soon after the cereihe^ oC signit^ and 
sealing was over, otv .^ijbd<$ogt<^|toe$ being sent 
home, and, in short, ev^ thing iu j^^incss except 
the coach, my own shadoty lirRs scaccely constant 

than my passionate lover in bis^ attendance on me : 
'Ci caricd by his perpetual impdftunitics for what he 
called a completion of his .bliss, 1 consented to make 
him happy; in a*fej.v days I gave him iny hand, 
and^ttended by Hynien in his saffron robes, retired 
to a country-seat of my husband’s, w'herc the honeyt- 
moon flew over our heads ere we had time tb re- 
collect ourselves, or tliiuk of our engagements in 
town. Well, to town we came, and you may be 
sure. Sir, I expected to Step into my coach on my 
arrival here ; but, what was my surprise and d^p- 
pointmcntj'when, instead' of this, he began to 1 
in my ears “ That the interest of money 
very low ; and what a terrible tbinj^ it wah to !>» 
encumbered with a little regiment of servants in 
these hard times !” I could easily perceive what all 
this tended to, but lyould not feem to understand 
him ; which- made it highly necessmy Se^~ 

'charges to explain himself more intoffig^b^.;^ tnbarp 
updn and protest he dreaded the exp^ifse of ki^'ping 
a coach. And truly, for his part, iie C(»^ not 
conceive how the pleasure resulting firom sudi e 
coiivcnience could be any way adequtde tp .the 
heavy expense attending itj^' 1 now thought it high 
time to sf)eak with equal plainness, and 'told him, as 
^le fortune I brought fairly entitled me to ride in 

■ my 
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iny own doacli, and arl was sensible his cir|^nistanccs 
would very weil afford he must pardon me if I 
insisted (»^a perfepianoe his agreement. 

I appeal tO;, yhte, Mr. Idkr, w'hcther any thing 
could be mo^ iitil, moi^i cbmplaisant, than this ? 
And, would ydp believe i^ the creature in return, a 
few days after, aecosted -me, in an offended tone, 
with, “ Madam, I can now tell you your roacli is 
“ ready ; and, since you are so passionately fond of 
“ one, I intend you the* honour of k€e’[)ing a pair of 
“ horses. — You insisted uponL having an artiefo of 
“ pin-money, and horses are no part of rny ftgree- 
“ ment”— Base, designing wretcii !— 1 l)cgy(>ur par- 
don, Mr. Idler, the very recital of such mean, un 
gentleman-like behaviour 6rcs my blood, and lights 
up a flame within me. But hence, thou wor.t of 
monsters, ill-timfid Rage, and let me not spoil my 
r wy for want of temper. 

Ncbvv though I am convinced I might make a 
wc^ yse of part of the pin-money, than by ex- 
tending my bounty towards the support of so useful 
a part of the brute creation ; yet, like a true-born 
Englishwoman, I am so tenacious of my rights and 
privileges, and moreover so good a friend to the 
gcntlenaen the law, tliat I protest, Mr. Idler, 
sooner than tamely ^ve up the point,, and be 
quibbled out of fof right, I uill receive rny pin- 
money, as it ti’cre, with one hand, and pay it to them 
with foetHber; provided they will give rfle, or, which 
is thb same thing, my trustees, encouragement to 
dommence a suit against^ this dear, frugal husband of 
mine. 


And 
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And of (^is I can't have tite ie^t Liadov of doubt, 
inasmuch as I have been told by veiy good pithority, 
it is some way or otlier laiddowo p 0 rule, ” %ThtU 
“ xt'henexcr the law doth ^ve diaig to 
“ gi veth impliedly whate^ is |jeoes«^|br the taidt^ 
“ and enjoying the same.” l^ow, I t^puld gladly 
know what enjoyment I, ol' fny lady io ^ kingdom, 
can have of a coach without The answer is 
obvious — None at all 1 For, Seij. Catlyne veiy 
w isely observes,^ “ Though ai coach has w heels, to 
“ tjie end it ma^ tljereby and by virtue thereof be 
“ eiiabled to move ; yet, i»i point of utility, it may ma 
w'cll have none, if tliey arc not put in motion ||p 
“ means of its vital parts, that is, the horses.” 

And therefore, Sir, I humbly hope you and the 
learned in the law will be of opinion, tliat two certain 
animals, or quadruped creatures, commonly calledor 
known by the name of horses, ought to be an 
to, and go dong with, the coach. 

SuKEV Savechaeges f., 

* Coke on Littleton, t An unknown correq;>ondent. 
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Numb. SATURt>At, May 5, 1759. 

. Ta^Ae IDLER. 

M*. Idler, ' 

J HAVE taken the4H)erty of lading before you my 
complaint, and of desiring Vidvice or consol^ion 
with the greater confidence, because I believe many 
other rvriters have sufiered the .same indignities with 
myself, and hope my quarrel will be regarded by you 
and your readers as the common cause of literature. 

Having been long a student, I thought myself qua- 
lifi^ in time to ..b^ome, a/i author. My inquiries 
ht^Pl^been much diversified and far extended, emd, not 
tny genius directing me by irresistible impulse 
to any particular subject, I deliberated three years 
Vhich part of knowledge to illustrate by my labours. 
Choice is more often determined by accident than by 
reason : I w'alkcd abroad one morning with a curious 
lady, and, by her inquiries and* observations, was in- 
cited to write the natural history of the -county in 
which I reside. 

Natural histwy iS no work for one that lOves his 
chair or Ws bed. Speculation may be pursued on 
a soft conchy but nature must be observed in the 
open air. I have collected materials with indefa- 
ti^Ue pertinacity. I have gathered glow-worms 
in the evening, and snails in the morning ; I have 
seen tlic daisy close and oi)en ; I have heard the owd 

shriek 
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shriek at midnight, and bubti^iiaa$)t|ts in heatt>f 
noon. 

Seven years I was ^ployed ia 
and vegetables, and then foiwad w * 

yet imperfect. The 

placj had been passed uimbsenoed, aaidVapollier y^ii# 
was to be spent in mines and coal*'P^ • What I 
had already done supplied -a. sufficieirt'rniotive to^ do 
more. I acquainted mysdl^vi^’the black inhabit* 
ants of nietallick caverns, ahe^f^ deiliaucc ot dumps 
and floods, wandered through die gloomy lubyrintlit^ 
and gathered fessils rfom evei'y fissure. , 

At last I began to write, and, as llinish«l any si^ 
tion of my book, read it to such of my friends as wen> 
most skilfel in the matter which it treated. None oi 
tlicm were satisfied ; one disliked the disposition of the 
parts, another the colours of the style ; one advised 
me to enlarge, another to^/rli^. i resolved to read 
no more, but to take my own way, and write 
by consultation I only perplexed my thoughti^tl|i|^lp 
tarded my work. ' ' » 

The book was at last finished, and I did not 
doubt but my labour would be repaid by profit, and 
my atobition satisfied with honours. I considered 
that natural history Is nestber temporary nor local) 
and that; "though I limited my inq^iiries^ to my own 
countiyj’yet every part of the earth has prodBclaBaBS 
common to all the rest. Civil histiSry may be par- 
tially^ studied, the revolutions of one nation may be 
neglected by another; but after tiwtl; in* which all 
have an interest, all must be inqui^tlve*’ Ndman 
can have sunk so far into stupidity s» iiot to coO* 
aider the properties of tlie-. ground cm whidi he» 
* walks, 
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walks, of pUpte <m which he feeds, or the animals 
that delight bis ear, or amuse his eye ; and therefore 
I comjtuted fliat universal curiosity would call for 
nkny edl^ii(me hf Hty book, and that in five years I 
should ^in iilleen thousand pounds by die sale of 
thirty titousand’eopies. 

When I began to write, I insured the house ; and 
suffered tl» utmost solicitude when I intrusted my 
book to the carri^, tho^h I had secured it airainst 
mischances by Id^imi'^two transcri[)t3 in different 
places. At my arrH<l>' I expected that tlie patrons 
of learning would conteriti for the honour of a dedi- 
cation, and resolved to maintain the dignity of let- 
ters by a haughty contempt of pecuniary solicita- 
ti(xu, 

I took lodgings near the house of the Royal Society, 
and expected every morning a visit from the president. 

I vralked in the F^rk, wondered that I overheard 
nplhention of the great naturalist. At last; I visited a 
and told him of my work : he answ'ered, 
tfiat he was under an engagement never to subscribe. 

I was angry to have that refused which I did not mean 
to ask, and concealed my design of making him im- 
mortal. I went next day to another, and, in resent- 
ment of my late affiront, offered to prefix his name to 
iny new book. He said, coldly, that ht duT^iot un~ - 
derstand those things^ anotlier thought there u et'e too 
many books f wd another would talk 7vUh me when 
the races xt^ere over. 

Being amazed to find a man of learning so in- 
decently sighted, I resolved to indulge the phjlo- 
sopfiical pride of retirement and independence. 1 
then sent to some of tlie principal booksellers the 

plan 
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plan of my book, and bei|p(^ « room in the 
next tavern, that 1 mi^t more see 

them together, and fi^oy the tJjey 

were outbidding one enother, 
and yet nobody was ccmej * 

note from one, to tell me that he 1ri« #>ti 
of town ; and from anotiier|^ that .iififtiory 

was out of his way. At * gNtV® 

man, who desired to see- ^'jlbout 

opening it, told me, that a &at size w^$td 

never do, 

I then condescended to s&p into shops, and men> 

tion my work to the masters. Some never de*dt 

vvitli authors; others had their hands fuU^; some 

never had know n such a dead time : o^ers had lost 

* ^ 

l)y all that they had published for the last twelihe* 
month. One offered to print work, if I could 
procure subscriptions for hundred, and would 
allow me two hundred copies for 0^ properj^.', 1 
lost my patience, and gave him a kick ; finf 
has indicted me. 

I can easily perceive that there is a oomlnaation 
among them to defeat my expectations and I find 
it so general, that I am sure it must have beat kmg 
concerted. I supposb some of Iny friemls, to whom 
I read the first part, gave notice of my design, and, 
peiihups,' sold the trbacherpus intelligence at a higher 
price than the fraudCilence of trade will nctw allow me 
for my book. 

Inform me, Mr. Idler, what 1 must dO; Where 
must know ledge and industry find their recompmise, 
tiius neglected by the high, ai^ cheated by Um 
low ' 1 sometimes resolve’ to print my book at my 

. own 
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0^ Wj£l, 1lld6 Sibyl, double the price ; 

tedi{>ted, 10 emulation of Ralegh, 
ido’ow iM^ve this sordid genera- 

llbolNi^iBumi^ltf posteritjt.'' Tell me, dear Idler, 



a 


I am, SIR, &c. 


Numu. 567 ^loy 41, 1759. 


t 


is l||ch 4ifien^)(oe between the pui suits of 
that one ]Wit the inhabitants of a gieat 
<%" lijra to litRe otter purpose tlian to wonder at the 
rest. Some have hopes and fears, wishes and aver- 
sion?, Mhieh neyai* e|ftoF'aiio the thoughts of others, 
«~i is laJxx^sly exerted to gain that which 

it are ready to throw away, 
who are accustomed to value every Riiag 
by iht ■'^iiBCiTaud have no such superfluity of time or 

unnatural wants or 
capricida# tedulatihiis, nothing appears more imfao- 
bable or exti^va^iiOt than the ‘love of curiosities, or 
that desire/if aecuon^lbtiDg trifles, wnich distingulslies 
many by whom no otter distinction could have ever 
been obtaQi^i^ 

He that has lived without knowii^ to what 
desire may be rai‘>ed by vanity, with «hat 
baubles are snatched out of the hands of 


collectors, how the eagerness of one raises 
et^mess in anoflier, and one worthless purchase 
5 makes 
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makes a second necessary, may, by passing a few 
liours at an auction, learn more than can be shown 
by many volumes of maxims or essays. 

The advertisement of a sale is a sijirial which 
at once puts a thousand beui'ts in motion, and 
brings conteiulers from everj' part to the scene of 
distribution. He that had resolved to buy no 
more, f('els his constancy subdued; there is now 
something in the catalogue wiiich com{)letes his 
cal)inet, and which he was never before able to 
fiml. He whose ^i^b^'r reflections inform him, that 
of adding collection to collection there is no end, 
and that it is wise to leave early that which must 
be left impel feet at last, yet cannot withhold him- 
self from coming to see w hat it is that brings so 
many together, and vyhen he conjcs is soon over- 
powered by his haijitual passion ; he is attracted by 
rarity, seduced by cxamplej and inflamed by com- 
petition. 

While the stores of pride and happiness are 
surveyed, one looks with longing eyev and gloomy « 
countenance on that which he despairs to gain trom 
a richer bidder ; another keeps his eye w ith care 
from settling too long on that wiiich he most ear- 
nestly desires; and another, witlimore art than virtue, 
depreciates that whicl^ he values most, in hope to have 
it at*an easy rate. 

The novice is often surprised to §ce what nii- 
. nute ’and unimportant discriminations increase ■ or 
diminish value. An irregular contortion of a tur- 
binated shell, which common eyes pass unregarded,, 
will ten times treble its prfle in the imagination of 

VoL. VTI. Q philosophers. 
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philosophers. Beauty is far from operating upon col- 
lectors as upon low and vulgar minds, even where 
beauty might be thought the only quality that could 
deserve notice. Among the shells that please by theii- 
variety of colours, if one can be found accidentally 
deformed by a cloudy spot, it is boasted as the pndc 
of the collection. ^ China is sometimes purchased for 
Mttle less than its weight in gold, only because it is 
old, though neithen less brittle, nor better painted, 
than the modern ; Mid brown china is caught up with 
ecstacy, though no rt»son can^boi imagined for which 
it should be preferred to common vessels of common 
clay. 

The fate of prints and coins is equally inexplicable. 
Some prints arc treasured up a.s inestimably valuable, 
because the impression was made before the plate was 
finished. Of coins the gijf e rises not from the purity 
qf the meta), the e.Tcellence of the workmanship, tlie 
elegance of the legend, or the chronological use. A 
piece, of which neither the inscription can be read, 
•" nor the face distinguished, if there remain of it but 
enougli to show that it is rare, will be sought by con- 
tending nations, and dignify ti»e treasury in which it 

O'' C J J 

shall be show n. , 

AVhether this curiosity, so barr'^n- of immediate 
advantage, and so liable to depravation, does more 
harm or good, is. not easily yiccided. Its.hai'm is 
apparent at* the first view. ''It fills the mind with 
trilling ambition ; fixes the attention, upon things 
which have seldom any tendency towards virtue or 
' wisdom ; employs in idle inquiries the time that is 
jpven for better purposft ; and often ends in mean 
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and dishonest practices, when desire increases by in- 
dulgence beyond tlie power of honest gratification. 

These are the effects of curiosity in excess ; but 
what passion in excess will not become vitious All 
indifferent qualities and practices are bad if they are 
compared with those which are good, and good if 
they are opposed to those that arg bad. The pride 
or the pleasure of making collections, if it be re- 
strained by prudence and morality, produces a pleasing 
remission after more laborious studies ; furnishes an 
amusement not wltol^ unprofftable for that part of 
life, the greater part of many lives, which would 
otherwise be lost in idleness or vice ; it produces an 
useful traflick between the industry of indigence and 
the curiosity of wealth ; it brings many things to no- 
tice that would be neglected, and, by fixing the 
thoughts upon intellectual^ pleasui^, resists the na- 
tural encroachments of schsualify, and maintains the 
mind ii he lawful luperiority. 


« 3 . 
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Numb. 57. Satwkday, Maif 19, 1759. 

pilU D EN C E is of more frequent use than any 
other intellectual quality ; it is exerted on slight 
occasions, and called into act by the cursory busi- 
ness of common life.. < 

Whatever is universally necessary, has bec'n '^ranted 
to mankind on easy terms. PriijLlquee, as it is always 
wanted, is without great difliculty obtained. It le- 
quires neitlier extensive view nor profound search, 
but forces itself, by spontaneous imi>ulse, upon a 
mind neither great nor busy, neither engrossed by vast 
designs, nor distracted by multiplicity of attention. 

Prudence operates on life in the same manner as 
rules on comjmsiti'on •'irproduces vigilance rather than 
elevation, rather prevents loss than procures advan- 
tage ; and often escape’s niisrarriagcs, but seldom 
i-caches either power or honour. It quenches that 
ardour of enter[)rise, by which every thing is done 
that can claim praise or admiration ; and represses 
that generous temerity which often fails mid often 
succeeds. Rules may obviate faults, but can never 
confer beauties ; and prudence /keeps life safe," but 
docs not often make it happy., The world is not 
amazed with prodigies of excellence, but when wit 
tramples upon rules, and magnanimity^ breaks the 
chains of prudence. 

One of tlie most prudent of all that have fallen 
within my observation, is my old companion Sophron, 
who has passed through tlie world in quiet, by per- 
petual 
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pctual adherence to a few plain maxims, and wonders 
how contention and distress can so often happen. 

Tlie first principle of Sophron is to noi no hazards. 
'I'hough he loves money, he is of opinion, that fruga- 
lity is a more certain source of riches than industry. 
It is to no purpose that any prospect of large profit is 
set before him ; he believes little &hbut futurity, and 
^loes not love to trust his money out of his sight, for 
nobody Knows a hat may happen. He has a small 
estate, whicii he lets at the old rent, because it is bet- 
ter to /litre a lit t tv TliJIn notliin<f ; hut he rigorously de- 
mands jmyment on tiie stated day, for he that cannot 
pai/ one tjnarter cannot pap iico. If he is told of any 
iin[)rovemonts in agrieullurc, he likes the old way, has 
observed that changes very seldom answer expectation, 
is of opinion that our forefathers know how to till tlie 
ground as well as wc; ai.d concludes with an argu- 
ment that nothing can ovc'rpowcr, tliat the expense of 
jdanting and fencing is immediate, and the ivilvantage 
distant, and that he is ntncisc nianwh'txvil/ ijuit accr- 
tainf i/ for an uncerteunty. 

Another of Sophron'a rules is, to mind no business 
Init his oxen. In the state he is of no parly ; but hears 
and speaks of ])ublic1i affairs wilh the same coldness 
as of-^he administration of some ancient republick If 
any flagrant act of fraud or oppression is mentioned, 
he hopes ihut all is not true thaCis told: if misconduct 
or corruption puts tlie nation in a flame, he hopes 
that rx'cry man nwans well. At elections he leaves Jiis 
dependants to their own choice, and*declincs to vote 
himself, for every candidate is a good man, whoih he 
is unwilling to oppose or offend. 

Q 3 
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If disputes happen among his neighbours, he ob- 
serves an invariable and cold neutrality. His punctu- 
ality has gained him the reputation of honesty, and 
his caution that of wisdom ; and few would refuse to 
refer their claims to his award. He might have 
prevented many expensive law-suits, and quenched 
many a feud in its first smoke ; but always refuses the 
ofRce of arbitration, because he must decide against 
one or the other. 

With the affairs of other families he is always 
unacquainted. He sees esta^s'' bought and sold, 
squandered and increased, without praising the eco- 
nomist, or censuring the spendthrift. He never 
courts the rising, lest they should fall ; nor insults 
the fallen, lest they should rise again. His caution 
has the appearance of virtue, and all who do not 
want his help prais^ his benevolence; but, if any 
man solicits his assistance, he has just sent aAvay all 
his money ; and, when the petitioner is gone, de- 
clares to his family that he is sorry for his misfor- 
fiines, has always looked upon him with particular 
kindness, and therefore could not lend him money, 
lest he .should destroy tlieir friendihip by tlie necessity 
-of enforcing payment. ‘ 

Of domestick misfortunes he has never ^beard. 
When he is told the hundredfh time of a gen^e- 
roan’s daughter who iias married the coachman, he 
lifts up his hands witlt astonishment, for he alv. ays 
thought her a very sober girl. When nuptial quar- 
rels, ’after having filled the country with talk and 
lahghter, at last end in separation, he never can 
conceive how it happened,- for he looked -upon them 
as a happy couple. 


Tf 
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If iiis advice is asked, be never gives any particular 
direction, because events are uncertain, and he will 
bring no blame upon himself; but be takes tiie con- 
suiter tenderly by the hand, tells him he makes his 
case his own, and advises him not to act rashly, but to 
weigh the reasons on both sides; observes, that a man 
may be as easily too hasty as top slow, and tliat as 
many fail by doing tOQ^much as too little; that a wise 
vmn has two ears and one tongue; and that little said 
is soon amended ; that he could tell him this and that, 
but that after all >iv^ry man is the best judge of his 
own affairs. 

With this some are satisfied, and go home with 
gi’cat reverence of Sophrons wisdom ; and none are 
offended, because every one is left in full possession 
of his own opinion. 

Sophron gives no characters. It is equally vain to 
tell him of vice and virtue ; for fie has remarked, that 
no man likes to be censured, and that very few are 
delighted with the praises of another. He has a few 
terms which he uses to all alike. Witii respect to for- 
tune, he believes every family to be in good circum- 
stances ; he ncveripcalts any understanding by lavish 
praise, yet he meets with none hut very sensible 
people. Every man is honest and hearty ; and every 
woman is a good creature. 

Thus Sophron creeps, along, neither loved nor hated, 
neither favoured nor opposed ; he hasrnever attempted 
to grow rich, for fear of growing poor; apd has 'raised 
no friends, for fear of making enemfos. 


<14 
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Numb. 58. 


Satubday, May 26, 1759. 


LEA SURE is very seldom found where it is 
sought. ■; Our brightest blazes of gladness are 
commonly feindled by unexpected sparks. The flowers 
which scatter their odours fropi ^time to time in tlie 
paths of life, grow up without culture from seeds 
scattered by chance. 

Nothing is more ho|)eless tlian a scheme of merri- 
ment. Wits and humorists are brought together 
from distant quarters by preconcerted invitations ; 
tliey come attended by their admirers, prepared to 
laugh and to applaud ; they gaze a while on each 
other, ashamed to be silent, and afraid to speak ; 
every man is discontented with himself, grows angry 
with those that give him pain, and resolves that he 
will contribute nothing to the inerrimeht of such 
worthless company. Wine inflames the general ma- 
lignity, and changes sullenness td^tulancc, till at last 
none can bear any longer the presence of the rest. 
They retire to vent their indignation in safer places, 
where they are heard w itli attention ; their importahce 
is restored, they recover their good humour, and 
gladden the night w ith wit and jocularity.. 

Merriment is always the effect of a sudden inir 
pression. The*jest which is expected is ali eudv r!c- 
stro^’ed. The most active imagination w ill be some- 
times torpid under Uie frigid influence of nielancholy, 

and 
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and sometimes occasions will be wanting to tempt the 
mind, however volatile, to sallies and excursions. 
Nothing was ever said with uncommon felicity, but by 
the co-operation of chance; and, therefore, wit as 
well as valour must be content to share its honours 
with fortune. 

All other pleasures are equally uncertain ; the 
general remedy of une|^iness is change of place; 
almost every one has some journey of pleasure in 
his mind, with which he flatters liis expectation, 
lie that travels in ttidbry has no inconvenience ; he 
has shade and sunshine at his disposal, anil, wherever 
he alights, finds tables of plenty and looks of gayety. 
These ideas are indulged till the day of departure 
arrives, the chaise is called, and the progress of hap- 
piness begins. 

A few miles teach him the fallacies of imagina- 
tion. The road is dusty, the air is sultry, the horses 
are sluggish, and the postillion brutal. He longs 
for the time of dinner, tliat he may eat and rest. 
The inn is crowded, his orders are neglected, and" 
nothing remains but that he devour in haste what 
the cook has spoiled, and drive on in quest of 
better entertainment.' He findj at night a more 
commodious house, but the best is always worse than 
he expected. * 

He at last enters hb native' province, and re- 
solves to feast his mind with the conversation of hb 
old friends, " and the recollection of juvenile ifro- 
licks. He stops at the house of hb friend, whom 
he designs to overpower with pleasure by the uiicx^ 
pected interview. He is not known till he tells hb 
name, and revives the memory of himself by a gra- 
dual 
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dual explanation. He is then coldly received and 
ceremoniously feasted. He hastes away to another, 
whom his aifeirs have called to a distant place, and, 
having seen die empty house, goes away disgusted, by 
a disappointment which could not be intended because 
it could not be foreseen. At the next house he finds 
every face clouded with misfortune, and is regarded 
with malevolme as an ui|peasonable intruder, who 
comes not to visit but to insult them. 

It is seldom that we find either men or places such 
as we expect them. He that'ditls pictured a prospect 
upon his fancy, will receive little pleasure from his 
eyes ; he that has anticipated the conversation of a 
wit, will wonder to what prejudice he owes his repu- 
tation. Yet it is necessary to hope, though hope 
should always be deluded; for hope itself is happiness, 
and its frustrations, however frequent, are yet less 
dreadful than its extinction. 
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Numb. 59. Saturday, y^une 2, 1759. 

T N tlie common enjo^ents of life we cannot very 

liberally indulge the present hour, but by antici* 
pating part of the pleasure which might have relieved 
the tediousness of uicjther day ; and any uncommon 
exertion of strength, or perseverance in labour, is sue- 
cceded by a long interval of languor and weariness. 
Whatever advantage we snatch beyond the certcuu 
portion allotted us by nature, is like money spent 
before it is due, which, at the time of regular payment, 
will be missed and regretted. 

Fame, like all other things whigh are supposed to 
^ve or to increase happiness, is dispensed with the 
same equality of distribution. He that is loudly 
praised will, be clamorously censured ; lie that rises 
hastily into fame will be in danger of sinking suddenly 
into oblivion. 

Of many writers who filled tb^ir age with wonder, 
and whose names we find celebrated in the books of 
dieir contemporaries, the works are now no longer to 
be seen, or are seen only amidst the lumber of libra- 
ries which are seldom visited, where they lie only to 
show the deceitfulness of hope, and the unceitainty of 
honour. 

Of the decline of reputation many causes may he 
assigned. It is commonly lost because it never was 
deserved ; and was conferred at first, not by the suf- 
frage 
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frage of criticism, but by the fondness of friendship, 
or servility of flattery. The great and popular arc 
very freely applauded ; but all soon grow weary of 
echoing to each other a name which has n'o other 
claim to notice, but that many mouths arc pronounc- 
ing it at once. 

But many hasre lost the final reward of their 
labours, because they wefi too hasty to enjoy it. 
They have laid hold on recent occurrences, and 
eminent names, and delighted their readers with al- 
lusions and remarks, in whi(^*’all were interested, 
and to which all therefore w'ere attentive. But 
the effect ceased with its cause ; tlie time quickly 
came when new events drove tlie former from me- 
mory, when the vicissitudes of the world brought 
new hopes and fears, transferred the love and 
hatred of the 4)ublick to otlier agents ; and the 
writer, whose works w'ere no longer assisted by grati- 
tude or resentment, was left to the cold regard of idle 
curiosity. 

He that writes upon general principles, or de- 
livers universal truths, may hope to be often read, 
because his work will be equally useful at all times 
and in every country ; but He cannot expect it to 
be received with eagerness, or to spread with ra- 
pidity, because desire can have no particular sti- 
mulation : that which is to be loved long, must be 
loved w'ith feason rather than with passion. He 
that lays* out his labours upon temporary subjects, 
easily finds readers, and quickly loses them ; for 
Svhat should make the book valued when its subject 
is no more 


Tliese 
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Tliese observations will show the reason why the 
poem of Hudibras k almost forgotten, however embel- 
lished with sentiments and diversified with allusions, 
however bright with wit, and however solid with truth. 
The hypocrisy which it detected, and the folly which 
it ridiculed, have long vanished from public notice. 
Those who had felt the mischief of discord, and the 
tyranny of usurpation, rcftd it with rapture, for every 
line brought back to meHory something knowii, and 
gratified resentment by the just censure of something 
hated. But the book which was once quoted by 
princes, and which supplied conversation to all the as- 
semblies of the gay and witty, is now seldom mention- 
ed, and even by tliose that affect to mention, it is sel- 
dom read. So vainly is wit lavished upon fugitive to- 
picks, so little can architecture secure duration when 
the ground is false. 
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Numb. 6o. Saturdat, June 9, 1759. 


^RITICISM is a study by which men grow im- 
portant and. formidable. at a very small expense. 
The power of invention hasten conferred by nature 
upon few, and the labour of learning those sciences 
which may by mere labour be obtained is too great to 
be willingly endured ; but evib;^' man can exert such 
judgment as he has upon the works of others ; and he 
whom nature has made weak, and idleness keeps igno- 
rant, may yet support his vanity by the name of a 
Critick. 


I hope it w'ill give comfort’ to great numbers who 
are passing throju^h the world in obscurity, when I 
inform them how easily distinction may be obtained. 
All the other powers of literature are coy and haughty, 
they must be long courted, and at last are not always 
'gained ; but Criticism is a goddess easy of access and 
forward of advance, who will meet the slow, and en- 
courage the timorous; the want of meaning she sup- 
plies with words, and the want of spirit she recom- 
penses with malignity. 

This profession has one recommendation peculiar 
to itself, that it ^ives vent to malignity without 
real mischief. No genius was ever blasted by the 
•hi^th of criticks. The poi.son which, if confined, 
4 ^|imld have hurst the heart, fumes away in empty 
liisses, and malice is set at ease with very little 
danger to merit. The Critick is the only man whose 

triumph 
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triumph is witliout another’s pain, and whose great- . 
ness does not rise upon another’s ruin. 

To a study at once so easy and so reputable, so 
malicious and so harmless, it cannot be necessary to 
invite my readers by a long or laboured exhortation ; 
it is sufficient, since all would be Criticks if tliey 
could, to show by one etnii||pt example that all can 
be Criticks if they will. 

• UUcA Mirom^ after fie common course of puerile 
studies, in whidr be was no great proficient, was 
put an apprentice to fi brewer, with whom he had 
lived two 3^ars, wheif hb uncle died in the city, and 
left him a large fortune in the stocks. Dick had 
for six months before used the company of the lower 
players, of whom he had learned to scorn a trade, 
and, being now at liberty to follow his genius, he 
resolved to be a man of wit and humour. That he 
might be properly initiated in bis .pew character, he 
frequented the coffee-houses near the theatres, where 
he listened very diligently, day after day, to those who 
talked of language and sentiments, and unities and 
catastrophe^, till, by slow degrees, be began to think 
that be understood something of the stbge, and hoped 
in time to talk himself. 

But he did not trust so much to natural sagacity 
a», wholly to neglect the help of books. When 
tha tiieatres were shut, he retired tb Richmond with 
a. ^env select wiiters, whose opmioiis he impressed 
upoh >his memory by unwearied diligence and, 
when he returned with other wits to the'town, was 
able to tell, in very proper pfansse8j'’tiiali the cbieif 
busmesB uf art is to copy nature; tliat a ped^ 
writer is not to be expected, because genius decays 

as 
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as judgment increases; that the great art is the 
art of blotting ; and that, according to the rule of 
'Horace, every piece should be kept nine years. 

Of the great authors he now began to display the 
characters, laying down as arf universal position, that 
all had beauties and defects. His opinion was, that 
Shakespear, committing|||||mself wholly to the impulse 
of nature, wanted that correctness which learning 
w’ould have given him ; ant^at Jonson, trusting to 
learning, did not sufficiently cast his eye on nature. 
He blamed the stanza of Sfiemer, and could not 
bear the hexameters of Sidney.' Denham and Waller 
he held the first reformers of English numbers ; and 
thought that if Waller could have obtained the 
strength of Denham, or Denham the sweetness of 
Waller, there had been nothing w'anting to complete 
a poet. He often expressed his commiseration of 
Dry den % poverty, and his indignation at the age 
which suffered him to write for bread ; he repeat^ 
with rapture the first lines of All for Love, but 
wondered at the corruption of taste which could 
bear any thing so unnatural as rhyming tragedies. 
In Otway he found uncommon powers of moving the 
passions, but was disgusted by his general negli- 
gence, and blamed him for making a conspirator his 
hero ; and never concluded his disquisition, wiffiout 
remarking how happily the sound of tlie clock is 
made to alarm the a*udience. Southern would l^ve 
been his favourite, but that he mixes comick Vith 
tragick scenes, intercepts the natural course of the 
passions, and fills the mind with a wild confusion of 
miAii and melancholy. The versification of Rowe 
be thought too melodious ‘for the stage, and too little 

varied 
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varied in different passions. He made it ffie great 
fault of CongreoCi that all his persons were wits, and 
that he always w'rote with more art than nature. He 
considered Cato rather as a poem than a play, and 
allowed Addison to be the complete master of alle-> 
goiy and grave humour, but paid no great defe- 
rence to him as a' critick. He thbught the chief 
merit of Prior was in his easy* tales and lighter 
poems, thoi^ he allowed that Ips Solomon had many 
noble sentiments elegancy expressed. In Sw^t he 
discovered an inimitable vein of irony, and an easi- 
ness which all would hope and few would attain. 
Pops he was inclined to degrade from a poet to a 
versifier, and thought his numbers rather luscious 
than sweet He often lamented the neglect of 
Phadra and HippoUtus^ and wished to see the stage 
under better regulations. 

These assertions passed commonly uncontradicted; 
and if now. and then an opponent started up, he a^as 
quickly repressed by die suflrages of the campany, 
and Minim went away from every dispute with ela- 
tion of heait and increase of confidence. 

He now grew conscious of his abilities, and began 
to talk of the present ^te of dramatick poetry ; 
wondered what was become oT the comick genius 
wlpch supplied our ancestors with wit and plea.santry, 
and why no writer could be found that durst now 
venture beyond a farce. He 'saw no reason for 
dunking that the vein of humour was exhausted, 
since we live in a country where liberty suffers every 
character to spread itself to its utmost bulk, and 
which therefore produces more ori^nals dian all tBe 
rest of the world together. Of tragedy he con- 
• VoL. VII. R eluded 
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eluded busuiess to be the sou), and yet often hinted 
that love predominales too mixh upon the modem 
stage. 

He was now an acknowledged critick, and had his 
own seat in a coftee*house, md headed a party in the 
pit Mmm has more vamty than ill-nature, and 
seldom desires to do much mischief ; he will perhaps 
murmur a little in'the ear of him that sits next him, 
but endeavours to in|luem:e fiie aodienee to fitvour^ 
by clapping when an actor excliura% Ye f^>ds! or la- 
ments the misery of bis country. 

By degrees he was admitted to rehearsals; and 
many his friends are of ofnnum, that our present 
poets are indebted to him for therr happiest thoughts \ 
by his contrivance the bell was rung twice hi Barba- 
rosso, and by his persuanoo the author of Ckone 
concluded his play without a couplet ; for what can 
be more absurd, *^id Mwm, than that part of a 
play should be rhymed, and part written in blank 
verse ? And by what acqtusition of faculties is the 
speaker, who never could find rhymes before, enabled 
'to rhyme at the condusion of an act ? 

He is die great investigator of hidden beauties, 
and is particularly delghted when he finds the 
somA an echo to tJie seam. has read all our 
poets with particular attention to this delicacy >of 
versificatimi, and wonders at the supineness W7th 
which thdr works have been hitheito perused, so 
that no man has found the sound of a drum in*tbtt 
di^di : ■ ' . 


** When pnliHl;, Aram ecclcBiastick, 

" Wm best with fist inttead of a stick 
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and that the wonderful lines upon honour and 
bubble have hitherto passed without notice : 

Honour U like the glassy bubble, 

" Which cost philosophers such trouble ; 

Where, one part crack'd, the whole does 
“ And wits are crack’d to find out why." 

In these verses, says Mimm, we have two striking 
accommodations of the sound to tHe sense. It is im* 
I>ossible to tiRet (be twO^ lines etbt^aticBliy without an 
.ict like thal winch they describe ; buhhk and trwhk 
causing a roomentafy inflation of the cheeks by the 
retention of (be breath, which is afterwards forcibly 
emitted, as in tfa« practice of blming bubbles. But 
the greatest excellence is in the third line, which is 
crack'd in the middle to express a crack, and then 
shivers into monosyllables. Yet has this diamond 
lain neglected with commcm stones, and among the 
innumerable admirers of Hudibrsb, the observation 
of this superlative parage has been reserved for the 
sagacity of Mmm, 
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Numb. 6i. Satubday, June 15, 1759. 

I^R. Minim had now advanced himself to tlic ze* 
nith of critical re|nitation ; when was in the 
pit, every eye in the boxes was fiiced hpon him ; 
when he entered his coffee-hou^ he was surrounded 
by circles of candidates, who p«issed their noviciate 
of literature under his tuition : his opinion was asked 
by all who had no opinion of their own, and yet 
loved to debate and decide; and no composition was 
supposed to pass in safety to posterity, till it had 
been secured by Minim's approbation. 

Minim professesgreat admiration of the wisdom and 
munificence by which the academies of the continent 
were raised ; and often wishes for some standard of * 
taste, for some tribunal, to which merit may appeal 
frbm caprice, prejudice, and malignity. He has formed 
a plan for an academy of criticisnr, where every 
work of knaginatiDn may be read before it is printed, 
and which shall authoritatively direct the theatres what 
pieces to receive or reject, to delude or to revive^ 
Such an institution would, in Dick's opiniqp',^ 
spread the fome of English literature over Europe, 
and make London the metropolis of elegance and 
politeness^ the place to which the learned and in- 
genious of all eounttles would repair for instruetjoa 
aiftl* improvement and where nothing would any 
Itmgerbe applauded or endured that was not con- 
formed 
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formed to the nicest rules, and finbhed with the 
highest elegance. 

Till some happy conjunction of the planets shall 
dispose our princes or ministers to make themselves 
immortal by such an academy, Mimm contents him- 
self to preside four nights in a week in a critical society 
selected by himself, where he is .heard without con- 
^tradiction, and whence his judgment is disseminated 
through the great vulgar and tike small. 

When he is placed in the diak of criticism, he de- 
clares loudly for Aemoble simplicity of our ancestors, 
in opposition to the petty refinements, and ornamental 
luxuriance. Sometimes he is sunk in despair, and 
perceives fidse delicacy daily gaining ground, and 
sometimes bri^tens his countenance with a gleam cd* 
hope, and predicts the revival the true sublime. 
He then fulminates his loudest censures against the 
monkish barbarity of rhyme; wonders how beings 
that pretend to reason can he pleased witl^ one line 
always endmg like anotiier ; tells how unjustly and 
unnaturally sense is sacnficed to sound ; how oftbA 
the best thou^ts are mangled by the necessi^ of 
confining or extending them to tiie dimensions a 
couplet ; and rejoices that gepius has, m our days, 
sha^, off (he shackles which bad encumbered it so 
l(^g. .Yet he allows that rhyme may sometimes be 
bom; if the lines be often broken, and the pauses 
ju4iaou8ly diver^fied. 

From blank verse he makes an easy tiansitibn to 
whom he produces sain example of the slow 
tulvance of lasting reputatkm. Milton is the 4»ily 
writer in whose books Mimm can read for ever vrithout 
weariness. lYbat cause it is that exempts this {deasure 

•tt 3 ‘from 
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from satiety he has long and diligently inquired, and 
believes it to consist in the perpetual variation of the 
numbers, by which the ear is gratified and the atteu* 
tion awakened. The lines that are commonly thought 
rugged and unmusical, he conceives to have been 
written to temper the melodious luxury of tlie rest, or 
to express tlnngs by a proper cadence : for he scarcely 
finds a verse tliat has not this favourite beauty ; be 
dcclai cs that he could dbiver in a h^-houae when he 
reads that 

Ae gntoKd 

“ Turns frore, and cold perforins th' alfect of fire ■" 

and that, when Milton bewails his blindness, tiie 
verse, 

*' So thick a drop serene has quench’d these orbs,” 

has, he knows n^ how, something that strMces him 
with an obscure sensation like that which he fancies 
would be felt from the sound of darkness. 

, , Minim is not so confident of bis rules of judgment 
as not ve^ eagerly to catch new light from tlie name 
of the author. He is commonly so prudent as to 
spare those whean he cannot resi^, imless, as will 
sometimes happen, he finds the publick combined 
against them. But a fresh pretender to fame hh is 
strongly inclined to ^nsure, till his own honour re- 
quires that he. commend him. Till he knows the 
success of a composition, he intrenches himself in 
general terms; tliei^ ^ some new thoughts and 
b^utiful passa^, btit there is likewise much which 
he w'ould have advised the author to expunge. He 
has several favourite epithets, of which he has never 

settled 
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settled the meaning, but which are very4K>inmodiously‘ 
applied to books which he has not read, or cannot un- 
derstand. One is manly, another is dry^ anotlier 
and anther flimsy ; sometimes he discovers delicacy of 
style, and sonietimes meets with strange expressions. 

He is never so great, or so happy, as when a youth 
of promising parts is brought to receive hb directions 
for the prosecution of bb studies. ‘ He then puts on a 
^ery serious air ; he advises the pupil to read none but 
the best authma, «id, when he finds one congenial to 
his own mind, tO^dy hb beauties, but avoid his 
faults, and, when he sits down to write, to consider 
how fab favourite autlior would think at the present 
time on -^le present occasion. He exhorts him to 
catch those moments when be finds hb thoughts ex- 
panded and hb genius exalted, but to take care lest 
imagination hurry him beyond the bounds of nature. 
He holds diligence the mother of success ; yet enjoms 
him, with great earnestness, not to read more than he 
can dig^t, and not to confuse hb mind by pursuing 
studies of contraiy tei^bndes. He telb him, th|Lt 
every man has hb genius, and that Cicero could never 
be a poet The boy retires illuminated, resolves to 
follow hb genius, and to think how Milton would 
have though : and 31imm feasts upon hb own bene- 
fie^ce'till another day brings anotter pupiL 
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Numb. 6a. Saturday, Junt 33, 1759. 
To -the IDLER. 


SIR, 

A N opinion prevails almost URiliersall|)^ in the world, 
that he who has money has thing. This 
is not a modem paradox, or the tenet of a small and 
obscure sect, but a persuasion %hich appeaire to have 
operated upon most minds in iill ages, and which is 
supported by authorities sb nuiAerous and so cogent, 
that nothing but long experience could have ^ven me 
confidence to question its truth. 

But ejcperience is the test by which all the. philoso- 
phers of the {H’esent age agree, that speculation must 
be tried ; and I may be therefore allowed to doubt the 
power of money, since I have been a long time rich, and 
have not yet found that riches can mdee me happy. 

My father was a farmer neitherVealthy nor indigent, 
who gave me a better education than was suitat^ to 
my birth, because my unde in the city designed que 
for his heir, and desieed that I might be bred a ^tie- 
man. My unde’s wealth was tiie peipetual subject of 
convOrs^bp in the houpe ; and when any little misfor- 
tune ’befel us, or ai^ ' lnortification dejected us, my 
fother always exhorted me to hold up my head, for 
my uncle would never ms^. 
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My uncle> indeed, kept his promise. Having 
his mind completely busied between his war^use 
and the ’Change, he felt no tediousness of life, nor 
any ^nt of domestick amusements. When my fe- 
ther died, he reedved me kindly; but, after a few 
months, finding no great pleasure in the conversa- 
tion of each othdir, we parted ; and he remitted me a 
small annuity, on which I lived a quiet and studious 
life, without anjf wish to px>w glreat by the death of 
my benefactor. 

6u|l^thou^ 1 hav^ suftered any maligant impa- 
tienoe to take on my mind, I could not forbWr 
sometimes to ima^ne to myself the pleasure of 
being rid^; and, I read of diversions and 

magnificence, resdvei to tty, when time should put 
the trial in my power, wilMt pleasure they could 
afford. 

My uncle, in the lattOr sjning* of his life, when 
his ruddy ‘cheek and his firm nerves promisqid him a 
long and healthy age, died of an apoplexy. His 
death gave me neither joy nor sonpw. He did mb * 
good, and I regarded ^ witii gratitude; but I 
could not please him, and therefore could not love 
him. 

He had the policy of tittle minds, who love to 
sui^se ; and, having always represented his for- 
tune as less than it was, had, ^suppose, often gra- 
tified himself with thinking, bow 1 'should be de- 
lighted to find myself twice rich as I . ei^edted. 
My wealth was such as exceeded all tiie schemes of 
expense which I had formed ; ^nd I soon began* to 
expand my thoughts, and. look round for some pur- 
fbtme of felicity. 

. -Tfie 
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The most sriking eflfect of ridies is the splendour 
of dress, which every man has observed to enforce 
respect, and facilitate reception ; and my first desire 
was to be foie. I sent for a tailor who was em-' 
ployed by the nobility, and ordered such a suit of 
clothes as I had <^n looked on with involuntary 
submission, and am asbanwd to remember with what 
flutters of .expectatitm L mited for the hour when 
I should issue fmth'in all foe of embroi- 

dery. The clothes were brou^M^ and for three 
days I obsm'ved mai^ : Imrdeil towa^ me 

as I passed: but I Mt myself <f)|M9rttcted in the 
common intercourse of civility, by an uneasy con- 
sciousness of my new appeasuplce ; as I tb^Htight my- 
self mmre observed, 1 wasavtiw. anxious about my 
Biien and beimvkmrj aflid4h6 miea winch is formed 
by care is coinnnonly ridiculous. A short time ac- 
customed me to'naysdf, and my dress was without 
pain, without jileasure. 

For a Utde whde I tried to be a rake, but I 
' began too late ; and having by nature no turn for 
a firoKck, was in great dw3§er of ending in a 
drunkard. A fovec, in vriuch not one of my com- 
panions fMfol me a visit, gave me time for reflection. 
I found font there was no j^eat pleawre in breaking 
windows «nd in the round-house ; “aiiSKre- 
solved to assocMdig no longer with those .wkwa, 
l^u^ 1 had* treated and bt^ed them, 1 could not 
fMike fiiends. 

1 then <bai]ged my treasures, kept running faiorsee, 
an^ had the cCMofoit<tf seeing my name very cdtm 
ki theaews. 1 had a horse, the gran^n of 

CMderSf who won four plates, and ten ^-matefaes,; 

and 
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and a bay fUIy, who carried off tlie fiiw years’ old 
plate, and was expected to perform mu^ greater 
exploits, when my groom broke her wind, because I 
happened to catch him selling oats for beer. Tltis 
happiness was soon at an end ; there was no {Measure 
when 1 lost, and when I won I could not much exalt 
myself by the vhihes of my horia^ . I grew nsfoamed 
of the company of jockey Ml, and resolved to sp«Hl 
no more of my IfiSilin 

It was nowldpton that I had money, and would 
spend^ and 1 ^alsej Ibirltoonths in the company 
of architects, whcile tnniness was to persuade 
me to build a house. I told them that I had more 
room thah I wanted, Could not get rid of tiMh* 
importuniries. A'n#'^pbHI''wa8 brooght me every 
morning ; tili at last icdiitaflcy was overpowered, 
and 1 began to budd. l^e happiness of building 
lasted but a litde while, for though I love to spend, .1 
hate to be cheated ; and I soon found, that build 
is to be robbed. - 

How I proceed in the pursuit happiness, yw 
shall hear when I find fhj^disposed ^ write. 

Tin* 
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Numb, 63. Saturday, June 30, 1759* 

^pHE natural progress of the works of men is from 
rudraess to convei^ce, from convenience to 
elegance, and frrom elegance to nkety. 

The frrst labour is enforced by necessity. The sa- 
vage finds himself incommod^d«by heat and ||pld, by 
rain and wind ; he shelters himself in the hollow of a 
rock, and learns to dig a cave where there was none 
before. He finds the sun and the wind ^eluded by 
the thicket ; and when the accidents of the chase, or 
die convenience of pasturage, lead him into more 
open places, he forms a thicket for himself, by plant- 
ing stakes at proper distances, and laying branches 
from one to another. 

The next gradation of skill and industry produces a 
. Jiouse closed with doors, and divided by partitions ; 
and apartments are multiplied and disposed according 
to the various degrees of power or invention; improve- 
ment sucoeechl'improv^ent, as he that is fireed from 
a greater evil grows impatient of a less, till ease in 
time is advance to pleasure. * 

The mind, set ^e from the importunities of na- 
tural want, gains leisure to go m search of superfluous 
gratifications, and adds to the uses of Jiabitation the 
delights of prwpect Tlien begins the reign of symine- 
jiy ; orders of architecture are invented, and one part 
of the edifice is conformed to another, without any 
other reason, than that the eye may not be offended.,. 

The 
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The passage is very short from ele^mce to luxury«|| 
Jonick and Corinthian columns are soon succeededf 
by gilt cornices, inlaid floors, and petty ornaments, 
whicb.show rather the wealth than the taste of the 
possessor. 

Language proceeds, like every thing else, through 
improvement to degeneracy. The rovere who first 
take possession of a country, having not many ideas, 
and those not nicely modified or .discriminated, were 
contented, if by general terms and abrupt sentences 
they c^d make thoughts known to one another ; 
as life'^gins to be'ifiore regulated, and property 
to become limited, disputes must be decided, and 
claims adjusted ; the differences of things are noted, 
and distinctness and propriety of expression become 
necessary. In time, happiness and plenty ^ve 
rise to curiosity, and the sciences are cultivated for 
ease and pleasure ; to the arts, whi<;h are now to be 
taught, emulation soon adds the art of teaching ^ 
and the studious and ambitious contend not orfly who 
shall think best, but who shall tell their ttioughts ii\ 
the most pleasing manner. 

Then begin the arts of rheUvick and poetry, the 
regulation of figures, ^e seleetkm of words, the mo- 
dulation of periods, the graces of transition, the com- 
plic^ien t>f clauses, and all the delicacies of style and 
subylties of comporition, useful while they advance 
perspicuity, and laucwble while th^ increase pleasure, 
but easy to be refined by needless scrupulority .till 
they shall more embarrass the writer than 'assist the 
reader or delight him. 

The first state is commonly antecedent to the 
practice of writing ; the ignorant essays of imperfect 

diction 
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kKction pass away with the savage generation that 
Ottered them. No nation can trace their lan- 
guage beyond the second period, and even of that 
it does not often happen that many monuments 
remain. 

The ftite of the English tongue is like that of 
others. We know nothing of the scanty jargon of 
our barbarous ancestors ; but wc have specimens of 
our language when,, it began to be adapted to civil 
and religious purposes, and find it, such as might 
naturally be expected, artless ^and Mmple. ffl |ncon- 
nected and concise. The writers seem to mve de- 
sired Ktde noore then to be understood, and perhaps 
seldom aspired to the praise of pleasing. Their 
verses were considered chiefty as memoml, and 
therefore did not differ frcnn prose but by the measure 
or the rhyme. 

In this state, varied a little according to the differ* 
eht purposes or abilities of writers, our language may 
be said' to have continued to the time of G<m>er, whom 
pAflMcer calls his master, and who, however, obscured 
by his scholar's populu'ity, seems Justly to claim the 
honour which has bem hitherto denied him, show- 
ing his countiymoi somethmg more was to be 
desired, and that Englidt verse m^ht be exalted mto 
poetry. , 

FVomtbe^me of Gower and 0 luwcer, the EngUsh 
writers luive ^died degance, mkl advanced thdr 
language, by successive unprovements^ to as Vnuch 
harmony 'as it caii eaafiy receive, and as much ep- 
l^iousncss as * human knowledge has hitherto re* 
qmred. These advances have not been made at 
d times with the same ^gence m the same suc- 
cess. 
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cess. Negligence has suspended the course of itajl 
provement, or affectation turned it aside ; time 
elapsed with little change, or change has been made 
without amendment But elegance has been loii^ 
kept in view with attention as near to constancy as 
life permits, till every mao oow endeavours to excel 
others in accuracy, or outdime them in splendour of 
style, and the danger is, lest care shdUld too soon pass 
to affectation. 
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Numb. 64. Saturday, July 7, 1759* 
To the IDLER. 


SIR, 

nature has made every man dpirous of Jiappi- 
ness, I flatter myself, that yhu'and your readers 
cannot but feel some curiosity to know tire sequel of 
my story ; for though, by trying^ different schemes 
of pleasure, I have yet found np^iing in which I could, 
finally acquiesce ; yet* the narrafiveof my attempts 
will not he wholly without use, since we always ap- 
proach nearer to truth as we detect more and more 
varieties of errour. 

When I had s(fld my racers, and put the orders 
of architecture out of my heail, 1% next resolution 
w^ to be a Jine gentleman, I firequented the pedite 
coffee-houses, grew^quwpted with all the men of 
humour, and gained the right of bowing familiarly 

to 
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« half the nolnli^. In this new scene of life tny 
JpiKat labour was to learn to laugh. I had been 
used to consider laughter as the effect of merri- 
ment; but I soon learned that it is one of the arts 
of adulation, and, from laughing only to show that 
I was pleased, 1 now b^an to laugh when I wished 
to please. This was at first very difficult. I some- 
times beard the' story with dull indifference, and, 
not exalting myself to merriment by due grada- 
tions, burst out suddenly into an awkward noise, 
which was not always favourably infp'pretec^^ome- 
times 1 was behind the rest' of the compai^, and 
lost the grace of laughing by delay, and sometimes, 
when 1 began at the right time, was deficient in 
loudness or in length. But, by diligent imitation of 
the best models, 1 attained at last such flexibility of 
mu^des, that I was always a welcome auditor of a 
story, and got ‘„the reputation of a good-natured 
fellow, 

ThiS' was someffiing ; but much more was to be 
done, that I might €e universally allowed to be a fine 
gentleman. 1 appeared at court on all piiblick days i 
betted at gaming tables ; and played at all the routs 
of eminence. I wem every niglit to the opera, took a 
fiddler of disputed merit imdef my protection, became 
the head of a musical fiiction, and had sometimes 
concerts at my own house. l once thouglit to brive 
attained the highest rank of elegance, by taking a 
foreign singer into kec^g. But my favourite fiddler 
contrived' to be suflestramr the night of a concert,- for 
a finer suit of Ifldhes than I had ever presumed to 
wear, and 1 lost all the fame of patronage by refusing 
to bail him. 


My 
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My next ambitkHi was to ait for my pk^urej| 
spent a whole winter in gok^ from paintIF o. 
painter, to bespeak a whole of odo»^ oj^A p 

half length of another; I of nothia^ fibut 

attitudes, draperies, and prafpo* lights^ <^i»bk%y 
friends to sec the pictures every beard 

every day of a wonderfm perfonper in crayons and 
miniature, and sent my pictpos u> bo co'^lsd'j was 
fold by the judges that tht^ w«re no| hke, and was 
recommended <10 Other ardsts. At lea^^ bemg 
not |tte to {dd|se«ioy friends, I grew less pletood 
mysl^ and at lest resolved to think no, more 
about it. # 

It was impoa^le to live in total idleness : and| 
wandering about in sear<^ of something to*^' I 
was invited t(f a weekly of virtuoso^, and 

felt myfrif kwtauiliineously seised with an unex* 
ISnguisba^e ardour for all natoial curiosities. . 1 
rmi from auction to auction, bqpatoe a cptick in 
shells and fosals, bought a Hot^ dccus of inesti' 
mable value, and purchased a i^et (ut of 
serving bisects, wl^ made|toJf^lection the envy 
of the other ptnlosoph^rs. ^ found this {^sure 
mingled with much* vexatiop.^ AH the ^aijlts of 
my life were fer nine montte eircidated through the 
toun with the most active mali^y, because I 
happened to catch a moth of peculiar variegatiofi ; 
aod jiecause I once outbid, all the fet-ers of^jfeelis, 
and carried off a nautUdl,' wits hinted fhm’the 
yalidity of my uncle’s wid fe* be disputed, 

i will not deny thfit I whs v&fy proud both*df 
the moth and of the shell, and gratified myself 
Voi. VII,. g with 
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the tnvy ^ my companftdm, perhaps more 
became a' besliiMent bdng. 1^ in time 1 
weary of hated for tiiat wllich produced 
nd advantage, gave^fy shells td chUdr^i fiiat wanted 
play-^hjgs, and suppwssM the art of drying butter- 
flies, because 1 would liBi^^^pt idlOness and otiel^ 
to kill them. 

I now 'bcjin to Kfe tedikis, wd wished to 
store myself friends widf whi)m I might 
grow oM in the interchange of bbnevolen^ I 
iiad observed that jtopularity was- naflU eOwlj^incd 
by an. open taile, and therefore hired a Fmch 
co(^ furnisliOj^ my sideboard i^th great ipagni- 
flcenc|, hlled my cellar with wines of pompous 
appdiltiona, lfou{i[;ht^:e«ery thing ' #edr Was dear 
beforj|;:^ was g(^, and invited all toose who 
for judging if d|i^er. In 
three weeks my cook gave me w^aitiir^'Ml^, upon 
inquiry,* told me toat Ix»rd Quea^, wj^ d^s^ 
with fne the day Wore, tiad sent hito an 
dodE^e wages. Rly pride piwajied: I raised his 
wages, and inviti^ l[^ lord^l^ to airnlW 
I love jilam medt; i#ii M weary 

of spreading a taiflb of'^h I couM lidt pi#> 
take. I fouOd Riat ^i ^i«ts, when to^y^went 
away, cntkiid tiWtr ’’^iKliertainment, imd 
suted my ptdlSIklh; toy cotfle thob^t him'sdf 
necessary, took i|jpon him the dbeitooO’ 
the house-; andl -t nci'iid m^sdlf of iffli- 

tercre, or bre^Jnmi W^iy, hut by shutting tfp 
ihy house, and toy resolution to live in 

lodgings. 


After 
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After all tl^ tell me, dear idllsr, wbat 1 m 
next? I havabe^tb, I bare moc^, and I hope 



been able to passa nn^ day addch I did aot at 
an end before sun-aet. T^ dear likr, vb$it I 
eball do. 1 am 


Yitef bondile Serrano 


Tih. JtAiraxK, 


* 


Nuub* 4 $» :Satobbat> 14» 1759. 

^HE tequeiof Clarendm^s huitey, laat bapjnly 
publislied, is an accession ti^ngSA Uterituro 
equally agreeable to the admireil^ d^jance and the 
lovms qf truth $ iBMa^doubtfi:d}fitets may now be as* 
certained, and many qwtetions^ after long debate, may 
be determined bydcciaiBt any»ril^. He that records 
transactions in which hitefelf was engaged, has not 
only an opportunity of knowk^ hppaerable parti- 
oilturs wl^ escape spectators, bt^^ias hu natural 
pewma exalted by thte; avdiiar always rises at 
the remembrance of our o«m impqQanc^ and by 
winch every man is enabled^tq lus own actions 
better than another’s. 

I a The 
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I difficulties tltfough which this work has strug- 
into light, and the delays widi wladi our hopes 
'jimVe been long mocked, naturally lead the mind to 
.i^consideradon of the eommon &te of pesthumoilis 
:^oroi 



He who secs kllm^elf suitbunded hy admirers, and 
whose vanity is hourly feasted with all the luxuries of 
studiidd prahMi^ is easily persuade that his influence 
will be extendi beyond bis life they whocringC 
iht-his pfesence will reverence his memory ; and that 
those who arc proud to be ^qmbered his 

friends, will endeavour to vindicate his choic%l|pl^al 
for bis reputation. 

With hopes like these, to die ekccutors of 'Sa-^ 
was coumiitted the history of the last years of Queen 
Anne; and to thoseof Pope, the works which remained 
unpriiltCd hi| t|Oset. Tlie pel)|)rm|^^ of Pope 
were burnt by thbse whom he had perhapf selected 
from all m&hkind as most likely to publish 'them; and 
the history had Kkotrise ^ridied, had liot a stf^^gHn^ 
transcript ijhdlen iido busy hands. 

The painrs the ebset of Pierm stq^^^lied bis 
hdra wkb a whdiB^^mter’s fiidf ;«nd many ^ the 
iaboura of thelemrned Bishop were ce m a omed 
in tlie Idichen of his chttcendants. 

Some w(n|k8| indeed, haaie escaped tottd destrac* 
tion, but yet Inii >ad ittatoh. to bmoit die -fate cf 
orfdiatis expeii^»to the frauds of tmiahhbjl guoiv 
diaits. How wthlld have bom the nmtdadem 
wliich his PioM ^ the Crown have suffered from 
the eiditor, they irho Imow his character will easily 
conceive. 
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The original copy of Burnet’^ history, tht 
promised to some publick * library, has been*. neV 
given ; and who then can prove die fkletity of the 
publication, when the autiienticky of Ckerendon's 
history, though printed wUh the sanction one of 
the first universities in the world, had not an uncx-^. 
pected manuscript been happfly 'discov^ed, would, 
•with the help of |||tious ccedtdity, have been broughr 
into question by ^ two l<^st Of all huffia^ btang^ 
a ^ip|bler for J^rty, and a commhfsiuncr of 

^Bmty is often no less mischievous than n^iueni^ 
or dishonesty. He that possesses a valuable initiu- 
script, Hopes to raise fts esteem by concealment;, and 
delights in the dktinetkm wbidi be imagines himsel 
to obtain by kcep^ the key of atjkreasuiie which he^ 
neither tax iinparts. From ifim it ftills to some 
other ovmer, less vain but more M|^jg|fgit, who con- 
siders it as assess lumber, ami fids fahnseff of tlie 
encumbrance. 

Yet there are some works whkli the ^^»ors must 
con»gn unpublished to poster!^, however uncertain 
be the event, however hopcless^be the trust. He that 
writes the history of his own times, if he adhere stea- 
dijy foTtruth, will write that which his own times will 
not easily oodure. He puist he i^ntent to reposite 
his book till all private passions sluil|,<x:ase, and love 
aoiliatied give way to cuqocihy* 


• Jt would be proper to r«{Na«He, in fublick place, the 
manudcript of Ciurtndon, whieb liat not escaped all suspici^^f 
uiifiithful publication. 

^ f John Oidmixon and George Ducket, See a more particular 
history of thTs Paper in Vol. of the Bkiiish Esh^yists^ 
Pref. to Idler, p. ii. C. 

s 3 But 
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many leave the labours of half their iifc to 
tb#* executors and to chance, because th^ will not 
send them abroad uo&u&hed, and are unable to finish 
them, ha^ {ifeseribed th themselves such a de^^ 
of exactness as honum diligence can scarcely attain. 


mm m he UAi it in. He was dways besi- 

tafing and inquirmg, rf^M objei^nsltnd rranoving 




£Mer, aftm* inany yips pass&l.in 
mantOjcripts to be burieil in a lihi'ary, b^aiinH|t 
was imperfect which could never be,j!iierfected.^^|Pf 
Of these learned men^ M diose v^o aspirejKl^e 
same praise imitale the d%enGt^anil|^d th^^mpuo 
losity« let it be^niys rememheNd tjUtme'is short, 
les^ jpid thi|||dany dosibts dc< 

re and 
vhat 


they have le 
Vd nnly to thems 



serve not to 
study have 
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Numb, 66. Satubdat* ii, i|59k 


O compli^t is mwe’firequcntly rejSi^Uiedi Mhong 
the lesnie^ tt||i^ that of the waste thue 

•moDg the anti^jr. Of those once 

611ed|Ae civ|^ed world renown^ iMtiug 

is mp int but tfa^ir names, are lift to 
ml^^sstres th^nfver (w be satisfied, and 
w^dl^ never comtorted. 

Had all the ^gidutp o^ % ancietits been 
delivered dofim fim % t(S^, Akxdifffjkn 
library been spau^ and ^ Ptm!^ rt^sife^i^' re- 
mained ttuM^piiired, howteuchinm'^phadlmiown 
of whkHye are now doomed^TlK %noraot ! hpw 
manylSbdkms u^iiij^, ^iU^i^turcs ; how 
many coUathms wbroken hints mutilated pas^ges 
ini^ ha^ sllttid hai^ the 
succeauosB^tiTnei^^. ih^vSm^ ttie 

actione of the paid, and Of^mof the wiSd, the laws 
and constitutions of sftde, aild^he aito by whicli 
pubUeJe grandeur and are aiRuirll and pre- 

^rved i we should h|ii4'%aQed ^ progress of life, 
a!^n colonies posscstitm of 

^jfff'opean deserts, and t3P^l &i^ J|i^e3 settled into 
acmimiiptae*s by the 

acqumed; we shoutdlhil^'to yl y _ tions of ci- 
vility, and travelled apwed to timori^ml of things 
by tiie of histg^, 'ti^M remoter times it had* 
^imnieied an tabte, and at last sunk into darkness. 

84 ' If 
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If the works of imagination bad been less diminish- 
ed,^ it is likely that all future times might have been 
supplied witli inexhaustible amusement by the hetipns 
of antiquity. The tragedies of Sophocles and Euripides 
would ali have sliovrn the stronger passions in all their 
diversities ; and the comedies of Menander would 
have il^ished all the maxims of doiiieittick life. No* 
thing would have been necessary tdinoral wisdom but. 
to have studied these grealsnasters, whose knowledge 
would have guided do^t, and w^o^audiorityjpuld 
have silenced cavils. 

Such arc the thoughts &at rise in every stndlhit, 
wlien his curiosity is eluded, and ^Isis searches ore 
frustrated ; yet Hjnay perht^ dhu^ed, whether 
our o^plaiuts j|ot soinetiiues incohskterate, and 
whethei^ wc do no^imagine more «vil than we ieel. 
Of the ancient!, . ieiioi^h remains to excite our emu* 
lation and dWet our endeavours. Manjr of tho 
works whCci) ttmis hats left us, 4% know to have been 
th<^ diat were mosit esteemed, and w hlcb antiqtii^ 
itself considered as ^ that, bching the tHri* 

ginals, we moy ^'itl^t much regret lose the imita* 
tions. The dl^uii^ty which the^ waift of contem* 
jiorary w^ers ci^h produces, "only darkens single 
passages, and those cohimQaljf of slight ifl]porlir.ice. 
The general t^den^ of d^isry flree may be known • 
and, tliough d)a|^^ncod«t^e8 pndfte which leaves 
notliing onex;iD^|||^t,.,lk! miscarriages are fMt 
much to be iatn^i^; Je^ree ntcKit useful truths are 

always universal^ wfth accidents and 

i <• i ■•V 

customs. 

Such is tlic gcnerai'conspiracy of human nature 
against contcinporary'mcrit, that, if we had inherited; 

from 
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from antiquity enough to afford employment for tlie 
laborious, and amusement for the idle, 1 know n6t 
what room would have been left for modern genius 
or modern industiy; almost every subject would 
have been pre-occupied, and eveiyjStyle would hwe 
been fixed by a precedent from which lew would have 
ventured to depart. Every writer -would have had a 
rival, whose sUpcrij^y was already acknowledged, 
and to whose fame his work, would, even before it 
was sefip, be maikgd qut ibr a lacrifice. 

how Ihdethe united experience of manlpn^ 
hath been able to add to the heroick characters dis* 
played by i/ow^/;and how few incidents the fertile 
imagination of niodetn Uoly, jhas yetprpduced, which 
may not be fomid and ^ 

ly, tliat if all the works of the Atkmn philosophers 
had been extant, Malbramke and would have 
been condimoed to be silent readers of tlie ancient 
metaphysicians; and it b appar^t, that, if tthc old 
writors. had all remained, the /dir could not have 

' ' '.w 

written a di^^wistion on the loff. ^ 
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Np»b. 67. <Satob9at, July sS, 1759. 

7b I D L ERv ’ 

SIR, 

JN the observations wlaicfa you tllive miade^^ the 
various opinions and pursuit of mankind, you 
must often, in literary c^versat^s, have met with 
men who consi^ dissipadmt as^the ^fgttiat enemy of the 
intellect ; and ^akttam, that in proportion as the stu- 
dent keeps l)imselt%ithln die bnunda of a settled plan, 
he will more cJSrtainly advance in mence. 

*rhis opinion M, perhaps, generally true |* yet when 
we contemplate tite inquisitive itature of the human 
.mind, and its perpetual impati^ice of all res&idot, it 
may be dmihtrtli;,‘HN;|l^ ^ he 

contracted l ^ petil^iy thc attention iVbether 

it may not i^p^mes be propOr tb rlsl^ tlie certainty 
of little dor the chance of ilbch. Ac<^isitions of 
knowledge, like blazes df gi^^, are ofWh foifQitqus. 
Those who had prcuxise^ to llwiiltiidivcs a methodical 
comsq of ab^^i^n a new book, 

which ieiz(» thi|pP^i|^^t%^ ^eir curlhshy, 

and .opens'ah piiSea^g|^i| jpfoSpdct, to whjeh ^way 
nfl^ich had prcqPlIied^themeelves i^hld never 
have conducted them. / . * 

To enforce and Illustrate '1^ tinning, I have 
Sent you a journal of three days employment, found 


•'uion? 
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among the papers of a late intuoate acquaintance ; 
who, as will plaiiUy appear, was a man of vast design^, 
and of vast performances, tbougjh he sometimes de* 
signed one thing, and performed anotiwr. I allow 
that ^ -.Spectator's inimijtohle prodhicfioBs of tins luod 
may well discourage all subsequent journalists ; but, 
as die subject of this is different from that of any 
viifrich tlie Spe&atar^^^ g^ver^lt^ 1 leave it to you to 
publish orsupprjiislt. 

purpose to 

give liip^ to read^gj^ and titend, a^r all the delays 
which have obtri^i^ themjtolves upon me, to finish 
my Easay ow the Mental Powers ; to re-> 

vise vay'{rrea^^ tin X4gt<^ ; to ^ Epiclc which 
I have long proje<^d; to proC^^ my perusal of 
toe St^iptures v^ Grotiu/s Ccm^i^ ; and at my 
leisure myself with classicks, 

ancient and' modern^ ^l|jto finish^. to^ Astro-- 

Designed ii» rls^t bul^ by my sci*- * 

vant’s lazuiqii^ my fire was i^i l ptfid before eight, 
when i di^i^pNed iptoa slumW' ^^l| >ted tfll nine; 
at which tipie I arose* fij^d* after brOTmst, %t ten sat 
down t-. stiij^, purposul to begin upon my Essay ; 
bu( finding occa^^|h^°bralt a. passage in Plato^ 
was absorbed ki 1^, ^ tfio ^ 

tvr4^< I had a^qiSted j to!' 

chav ina^^ ,ui^ ®W 

an absurd character, toar|e Jpd iiij[)pointea, by •aii 
advertisem^t, to .f^t him a particular cofi^-, 
house* Aft<» we had for some time entertained our> 

selves 
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*elves with him, we sallied out, designing fe4ch to 
repair to his home ; but, as it ‘fell out, coming up 
in the street to a man whose steel by his side declared 
him a butcher, we overlieard him opening an ad- 
dress to a geutedish sort of young Lady, whom he 
walked with : “ Miss, though your father is master 
“ of a coal-lighter, and you will be a great fortune, 
** ’tis true ; yet I inffah I may^j^ cut foto quarters 
“ if it is not only kW^fAnd not lucie of gaii)^ that 
“ is my motive for offering torms of marfif]^*’ As 
this lover proceeded in his speech, lie misled ' ^ fhe 
lengtli of three streets, in admiration at the unlimited 
power of the tender pa^km, that cbuld soften even 
the heart of a^ butcher. We. then adjourned to a 
tavern, and f]|i»m,-..jAience tb' one of the publick 
gardens, where | nras regaled wUb a most amusing 
variety of men potoessing great talents, .so ^coloured 
by affectation, foat they <mly made them eminently 
ridiculo^is ; sh^hitv things by continual dis- 
^ sjpation, had annihilated the few ideas nat^ had' 
given them, and j^t i|ere celebrated for woiiderful 
pretty gendem^;. yoni^ ladies exfoded for their 
w it, ^eie handsopie ; illitiiPate empty 

women as well as men, admiiect 

for their knowledge, frocd'ffacir bmi^ rdSbiutely 
positive; and vromeo of real liailln^tandmg, so icur 
from plcask^jlbe polihs .million, .diat they 
ened fhem wpre left odStary. Wheh we 

quitted this ea|er1^lhg^|cen^ Tm {nessed W 
sistibly tos(^ I IfHiebed hmhe at 

slve, and then rillected that, though indeed L 
■ had, by remarking vmrious chatfidters, improved my 
insight into human nature, yet stiH I hnd neglected 

the 
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the studies proposed, and accordingly took up my^f* 
Treatise on L^ick, to give it the intaided revisal, bijt 
found my spirits too much agkated, and could nut 
forbear a few satirical linesi under the title of The 
Evemng's Walk. 

Tueaiat/.] At bredditst, seeing my 0<fe to Astro* 
mmy lying on my desk, I 'was struck with a train 
ideas, that X thought might contribute to its im* 
ptovement. "^*! hnai^ktciy rang my bell to forbid 
ail visitants, wlHw^'ray serKiSt- opened the door, 
with, ^Skitff‘\A.t:i Je^ery Gape.” My cup dropped 
out af one handj' and my poem out of the other.' i 
couM scarcely a&.|im to 8i|; be told me he was going 
to walk, but, as there wetir a likelihood of rain, he 
would sit nith me ; hc said, he intmded at first to 
have called at Mr. Vdtant\ had not seen 

me a great while, be did not commg out of 

his way fia wait on me; 1 madeVhim a buw, but 
thanks for the fevour stuck in my fi^roat. J asked 
him, if be had been to coffee»iii4iw ? he replied, 
two hi|wa. ^ ^ , 

Ulder tlte oppression of j|ns i|itl interruption, I 
Slat looking wlfofully at the ^ock ^ ^ which, to in- 
crease my ^&&facti^, ^'I bad tfoo^ Hie iasciiption. 
Art is long, and ; exchanging questions 
Sind answers iH' long i^^als, and not without some 
Unts that the wiiliher-glass premised fair weather. 
At half an howraf^ three he*to^, me he. woiHd 
trespass on me for a '^ihner, a^ <Siiited me to send 
to Ifoukr for ^bundles ei p^jpen^F^ about inclosing 
a common upon iNis estate^ wh^ he would read^lp 
me in the evening. I dedafed myself busy, and * 
^r. Gape went aw^. 

Having 
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Having (lined, to compose my chagrin I took 
ftp Virgil, and several odier classicks, but could not 
Calm my mind, or proceed in my scheme. At 
about five I laid we^ fatmd Y>n a Bible that lay on my 
table, at first with coldness and insensibili^ ; but 
was iraperasptiUy engaged ««..« close' attention to its 
sublime morality, and felt my heart expanded by 
warm philanthropy, exalted to djgmty of senti.- 
ment. 1 then censut^ my hx^^roat acmirittide, add 
my disgust conceived'# my a(»|^|t|ptance, who had 
been so far front* desij^^g only 

meant to show kindness liid tesp^. In thij^ i ftmin 
of mind I y/xoXR. An ^saif on J^^olence, atid An 
Elegy Oil Sublunary J^f^intn^s., M^hen I had 
finished these, At eleven, l;«^p^, and recollected 
how little I ha^#e|ed to my {dan, and almost 
questioned th^|ip^*lfty of pursu^ any ^ttled and 
uniform design ; hdwever, 1 vi^ not so fiq^erauaded 
of the trutli of ^ese suggestu^ but t^ I resolved 
to try once m^'at my scheptS. ^ As I observed tha 
.ipoon shining thrcii^ my.iil^^ow, fipm .«#%) and 
bri^t sky innumerable su^, It in- 

dulged a plpt^pg ipe^hd^ on the f{j^ded scene, 
and finislied my ^ to Jstrgna» 0 , „ . . ® 
JVednesduyP^ Rose at cmjdoyed three 

hours in perusal of the Scripfui^ with Com- 

ment ; and after b^kfast feBl 'infij meditafion cen- 
cemingmy pr(^ted b(^ in some doubt 

as to the partio^^^ of Ip^ hetwes, whom I 
proposed to celt^te* I exulted and MorvH, 
an(|. WHS engaged tvfo l^rs in i^mining various 
lives and characters, but then resolved to go to my 
em])loyment. When I was seated at my desk, anej 

began 
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began to feel the glowing succession of poetical ideas^ 
niy servant brought me a letter from a kwyer, requir- 
ing my instant attendance at Qra^'i Inn for half an 
hour*. I went full of veMtion» and was involved in 
business till eight at night; and tbi^, bang too much 
fi^tigued to study, sopfMdt and went to bed. 

Here myifiiend’s journal concludes, which perhaps 
is pretty 8n^ a plc6^ of the^anna in which many 
prosecute their'll||ie8. I dUrefore resolved to send 
to yo^ iiii^niiti||| tbdl" if ‘dunk it worthy of ap- 
peariif in your paperi^ sOme of your readers may re- 
ceive entertainii^ hy rc^c^ising a resemblance 
beUveen my frioid^ conduct aiid thdr own. It must be 
left to the /d2^ ac%rtolclf to asceit^ the proper me- 
thods of advancing libterattdll^^tfp^ one position, 
dedudbk fiom wbktf^lipGiisa^^^ may, I think, 
be' reaso^ly asserted, that he ^ finds himself 
strongly attracted toanf {Articular st^^fiiough it may 
happen to be out of hki^posed Itoneme, if it is not 
ttlllii#lryicioos, had^ter application* 

toil; sin£ it is likdy that^^i^jritli. much more 
eaie and e||^tion, aftaiO'Mt 
tioh a fimulsitea hirtt jb' puBsue, that at which 
prescribed law comj^ Um to toil 

, I am, &C.* 

• Beii ^Lugto^lfi|: 'iras d£.^Ht|or br this I ia 
which 6a evidahtly halla hit ^ tbnMntieiis Md iateirop- 
ti^ ef hit ftfeai laua ^.4 
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Numb. 68. Saturday, .4*^5# 4, 1759. 


^MONG the studies which liave exercised the in- 
genious and die learned fen* more dtan il^iree cen- 
turies, none has been more dfligently or more suc- 
cessfully cultivated than the art. translation ; by 
which the impediments which bar the way to science 
arc, in some measure, removed, and the multiplicity 
of languages become, le^s incommodious. 

Of eveiy other land of writing the ancients have 
left us models, which all succeeding ages have laboured 
to imitate ; but translation may justly be claimed by 
the moderns as dieir own. In tlie first ages of the' 
world instruction was commoijly oral, an^ Jemning 
traditional, and what wm not written could not be 
translated. When alphabetical writing made the con- 
veyance of opinions, and the transmission of events, 
more easy and certain, literature did hot flourish in 
more than one country at once, or distant natiShs h^d- 
little commerce with each other ; and those few 
whom curiosity, sent' abroad in qu^t of^ improvement, 
delivered their acquisi^hs in then* own jpanne'r,* de- 
sirous perhaps to be considered as^ the ipventors qf 
tiiat w hich they had learned from others. 

. 1‘hc a recks for a time travelled into Egypt, but 
they translated no books from the Egyptian language; 

and 
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and when the ^Macedonians had overthrown the empire 
of Persia, the countries that became subject ioG redan 
dominion studied only the Grecian literature. The 
books of the conquered nations, if they had any among 
them, sunk into oblivion; Greece considered herself as 
the mistress, if not as the parent of arts ; her language 
contained all that was supposed to be knov^ n ; anil, 
except the sacred writings of the Old Testament, I 
know not that the library of AtCxandria adopted any 
thing flx)m a foreign tongue. 

The Romans cortfqssed themselves tlie scholars of 
the Greeks, and do not appear to have expected, 
what has since happened, that the ignorance of suc- 
ceeding ages would prefer them to their teachers. 
Every man, who in Rome aspired to the praise of 
literature, tliought it necessary to learn Greek, and 
bad no need of versions when the^ could study the 
originals. Translation, however, was not wholly 
neglected. ' Dramatick poems could be umjerstood 
by the people in no language but their own, and 
the Romans were sometimes entertained with th*e * 
tragedies of Euripides, and the comedies of Menander. 
Otlier works were sometimes attempted; in an old 
scholiast there is mention of a 'Latin Iliad ; and we 
have not wholly lost Tully\ version of the poem of 
Anatus ; but it does not appear that any man grew 
eminent by interpreting another, and perhaps it was 
more^ frequent to translate for exercise ’or amusement, 

> thap for fame.* 

“The Arabs were the first nation who felt the ar- 
dour of translation : when they had subdued tfift 
eastern provinces of the Greek empire, tliey found , 
. VoL. VII.. T their 
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their captives wiser than themselves, and made haste 
to relieve their wants by impartetl knowledge. They 
discovered that many might grow wise by the labour 
of a and that improvements might be made 
v\ith speed, when they had the knowledge of former 
ages in their own language. They tlu-refore made 
haste to lay hold on medicine and philosophy, and 
turned their chief authors into Jrttbkk. Whether 
they atlcm[)ted the ptiiets is not known ; their literary 
zeal was vehcmc iit, but it was short, and probably 
expired before they had time to .add the arts of ele- 
gance to those of necessity. 

The study of ancient literature was interrupted in 
Europe l>y the irruption of the Northern nations, who 
subverted the Raman cnifrire, and erected new king- 
doms with new languages. It is not strange, that 
such confusion sliould suspend literary attention ; 
those w ho lost, and those wlio gained dominion, had 
immediate difficulties to encounter, and immediate 
misciies to redress, and had little leisure, amidst the 
"violence of war, the trepidation of flight, the distresses 
of forced migration, or the tumults of unsettled con- 
quest, to intjuire after speculative truth, to enjoy the 
amusement of imaginary adventures, to know the 
history of former ages, or study the evenly of any 
other lives. Ilut no sooner had tliis chaos of domi- 
nion sunk into brder, than learning began agairi to 
flourish in the'eahn of peace. Wlien life and posses- 
sions were secure, convenience ami eftjoyment ’vere 
soon sought, • learning was found tlie highest gratifi- 
edtion of the tnind, and translation became one of 
. tlie means by which it was imparted. 
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At last, by a concurrence of many causes, the £//- 
7ojK‘an world ^^•as roused from its lethargy; those arts 
«liich had been long obscurely studied in the gloom 
ot monasteries, became tlie general favourites of man- 
kind ; every nation vied with its neighbour for the 
prize of learning ; the epidemical emulation spread 
from south to north, and curiosity and translation 
found their way to Britain. 


.JutL 


Numb. 69. Saturday, August 11, 1759. 

H e that reviews the progress of English literature, 
will find that translation was vety early cultivat- 
ed among us ; but that some principles, either wholly 
erroneous or too I'ar extended, hindered our success 
from being always equal to our diligence. 

Chaucer, who is generally considered as tlic father 
of our poetry, has left aversion of Boctius on the Com- 
forts of Philosophy, llie book which seems to have 
been the favourite of the middle ages, which had been 
traiRlatcd into Saxon by Cvag Ay red, and illustrated 
with a copious comment ascribed tj? Aquinas. It may 
be supposed tliat Chaucer would apply more than 
conunon attention to an author of so much .celebrity, 
yet be has attempted nothing higher than a version 
strictly literal, and has degraded tire ptjetical parts to 
prose, that the constraint ©f versification might not 
obstruct Ids zeal for fidelity. 

T 2 


Caxlon 
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Caxton taught us typography about the vear 1474. 
The first lK)ok pi inted in Knglish was a translation. 
C'n.ilo/i was lH)th the translator and printer of the 
.Dc-sf ruction of 'I'roye ; a book which, in that infancy 
of learning, was considered as the best account of 
the fabulous ages, and which, though now driven out 
of notice by authors of no gre ater use or value, still 
continued to be lead in Ca.rton',s English to the 
beginning of the preSent century. 

Cu.rton proceeded as he began, and, except the 
poems of (lower and .printed nothing but 

translations from the rrench, in which the original 
is so scrupulously followed, that they aflbrd us 
little knowledge of our own language ; though the 
words are English, the phrase is foreign. 

As learning advanced, new works were adopted 
into our langu^’, but 1 think with little improve- 
inent of the art of translation, though foreign na- 
tions aeid other languages ofi’ered us ihodcls of a 
better method; till, in the age of EJizuheth, we Ixjgun 
to find that greater liberty was necessary to elegance, 
and that elegance Avas nccessai’y to general recep- 
tion ; some essays were then made upon the Italian 
poets, which deserve the praise and gratitude of 
postei'ity. 

But the old practice was not suddenly^ forsaken ; 
Holland filled thcoation with literal translation ; and, 
what is yet more strange, the same cxactne^js was 
obstinately practised in the versions ‘of the jtpets. • 
This absurd • labour of construing into rhvine.was 
c6untenanccd by Jonson in his version of Horace; and 
whether it be that more incn have learning than ge- 
nius, or that the endeavours of tliat time were ingire 

directed 
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directed towards knowledge tlian delight, the ac- 
curacy of Jonson found more imitators than tlie ele- 
gance of Fairfax ; and Mmf, Sartdys, and Ilvliday, 
confined themselves to the toil of rendering line lor 
line, not indeed with equal felicity, for May and 
Samlys were jjoets, and llolultty only a scholar aial a 
critick. 

Feltham appears to consider it as the estul^lishcd 
law of poetical translation, tlidt the lines shoid.l ho 
neither mf)rc nor fewer thaii those of the original ; 
and so long liad thi^'* prejudice prevailed, that Din- 
ham praises Fcmhaxi 'sy version of Guarini as the ex- 
ample of a mw and nohir rcay, as the first attempt to 
break the boundaries of custom, and assert the natural 
freedom of tlie iMusc. 

In the general emulation of wit and genius which 
the festivity of the Restoration produced, tJie j)oets 
shook off their c<Snstraint, and considered translation 
as no longer confined to servile closeness. , lJut re- 
formation is seldom the work of pun. virtue or un- 
assisted reason. Translation was imjnovcd more by’ 
accident than conviction. The writers of the fore- 
going age had at least learning equal to their genius; 
and being often more able to explain tla; sentiments 
or illustrate the allusions of the ancients, than to 
exhibit their graces and transfuse their spirit, were 
perhaps willing sometimes to conceal their want of 
poefa'v by profusion of literature, and’thcreforc trans- 
lated literally, that their fidelity might shelter tlujc 
in4i[)idity or harshness. The w its of Charles a time had 
seldom more than .slight and superficial views ; nAd 
their care v\as to hide their w’ant of learning Ixdiiiuj 

T 3 the 
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the colours of a gay imagination; they therefore trans** 
lated always witli freedom, sometimes w ith licentious- 
ness, and perhaps expected that their readers should 
accept sj)rightliness for knowledge, and consider igno- 
lancc and mistake as the impatience and negligence 
of a mind too rapid to stop at difficulties, and too 
elevated to descend to minuteness. 

'riius was translation made more easy to the wTitcr, 
and more delightful to the reader ; and there is no 
w onder if ease and pleasure have found their advocates. 
'I’hc paraplirastick liberties have been almost universally 
admitted ; and Sherboum, whose leaniing w as eminent, 
and who had no need of any excuse to pass slightly 
over obscurities, is the only writer who in later times 
has altcuii)lcd to Justify or revive the ancient severity. 

'i’liere is undoubtedlv a mean to be observed. 

•/ 

Drmkn saw very early that closeness best preserved 
an author's sense, and that freeddm best exhibited 
his spirit; he therefore will deserve the highest praise, 
who can give a representotion at once faithful and 
pleasing, who can convey the same thoughts w ith the 
same graces, and who, when he translates, changes 
pothing but the language. 
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Numb. 70. Saturday, Aiigusi 18, 1759, 

jPEW faults of style, whether real or iuiaoiimry, 
excite the uialiifnity of a more numerous class 
of readers, than the use of haixl ivords. 

If an author be supposed to involve his thoughts in 
voluntary obscurih; ^nd to ol>struct, by unnecessary 
(Jifliculties, a mind eager in pursuit of truth ; if lie 
writes not to make others learned, but to l)oast tlio 
learning which he possesses himself, and wishes to bo 
ailmired rather than understood, he counleructs tlie 
first end of writing, and justly suflers the utmost 
severity of censure, or the more afflictive severity of 
neglect. ■* 

lint words arc hard only to those who do not un- 
derstand them ; and the critick ought always to in- 
quire, whether he is incommoded by die fault of the* 
writer, or by his own. 

Every author does not write for every reader ; 
many questions are such as tlic illiterate [lart of 
mankind can have neither interest nor pleasure in 
discussing, and which therefore it would be an use- 
le*ss endeavour to level with gtanmon minds, by 
tiresome circumlocutions or laborioils explimations ; 
and many silbjects ol general use may bq treatt-d in 
adifl’erent manner, as the book is intended for the 
learned or the ignorant. Diffusion and explication ^ 
are necessary to the instruction of those who, Ixring 
•Bcitlicr able nor accustomed to think Ibr tliemselves, 

T 4 ■ can 
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(•ail learn only what is expressly taught ; but they who 
(•an form parallels, discover consequences, and multi- 
ply conclusions, are best pleased with involution of 
argument and compression of thought ; they desire 
only to receive the seeds of knowledge, which they 
may branch out by their own power, to have the w'ay 
to truth pointed out, which they can then follow with- 
out aguidt!. 

Tlie Ciuardian directs one of his pupils to think 
tvilh the wise, hut .speak with the. vulgar. I'his is a 
precept specious enough, but iKjt^always practicable. 
Dillerence of thoughts will jjroduce difference of 
language,. He that thinks with more extent than 
another, will want words of larger meaning ; he that 
thinks with more subtilty will .seek for terms of 
more nice discriininalion ; and where is the wonder, 
since words arc but the images of things, that he 
who never kntnf' the original should not know the 
copies ? , 

Yet vanity inclines us to find faults any where 
'ra'ihcr than in ourselves. He that reads and grows 
no wiser, seldom su'=:pects his own deticiency ; but 
complains of hard words and obscure sentences, and 
asks why books arc written which cannot be under- 
stood ? 

Among the hard words which are no longer vo 
be used, it has hern long the custom to numbbr 
terms of art. Every man (says Swift) is more , able 
to explain the .subject of an art than its professors y a 
farmer will tell you, in two words, that he has broken 
hi's deg ; but a surgeon, after a bmg discourse, shall 
leave you as ignorant as you were before. This could 
only have been said by such an exact observer of life. 

in 
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in gratification of malignity, or in ostentation of acutj^ 
ness. Everj' hour produces instances of the neccs- 
suty of terms of art. Mankind could never cons|)ire 
in Uniform affectation ; it is not hut hy necessity 
that every science and every trade has its peculiar 
language. They that content theimelves with g(>ucral 
ideas may rest in general terms ; ^ hut those, wliose 
studies or employments force them upoti closer 
inspection, must have nantes for particular parts, and 
words by Mliich they may ('xpress various modes 
of combination, sucj\ as nunc but tiiciuselvcs hava 
occasion to consider. 

Artists arc indeed sometimes ready to suppose that 
none can he strangers to words to whi(;l> lliemsclves 
arc familiar, talk to an incidental inquirer as they 
talk to one another, and mfi.ke tlieir knowledge ridi- 
culous hy injudicious obtrusion. , An art cannot be 
taught but by its proper terms, but'*it is not always 
necessary fo tcacli the art. , 

'I'hat the vulgar express their thoughts clearly is 
far from true ; and what perspicuity l un be fomld* 
among them proceeds not from the ea; iiiess of their 
language, but the shallowness of their tiioughts. 
He tliat sees a building as a common spectator, 
contents himself with relating that it is great or 
little, mean or splendid, lotty or low; all these 
words arc intelligible and comiq{)n, l)ut tiiey a)n- 
vcy pq distinct or limited ideas ; tf he aUcni[)ts, 
witjiout the ierras of architecture, to delineate’ t)ie 
parts, or enumerate the ornaments, his narration at 
once becomes unintelligible. The terms, indeed, 
generally displease, because they are underst(x»d by^ 
few; but tl/cy are little understood only because 

. ■ few, 
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flg>v, that look upon an edifice, examine its parts, or 
aniilvsc its columns into tlieir members. 

Tlie stale of every otljcr art is the same ; as it is 
cursorily surveyed or accurately examined, dillcrcnt 
forms of ex])rcssion become proper. In morality it is 
one tiling to discuss the niceties of tlio casuist, and 
another to direct the practice of common life. In 
agriculture, he that instructs the farmer to jiloiigh and 
SOW’, may convey liis notions without the words whic'n 
lie would find necessary in explaining to philosophers 
the [irocess of vegetation; and lie, who has nothing 
to do hut to be lioiicst by the shortest way, will per- 
plex liis mind witli subtile sjicculations ; or if he, 
whose task is to reap and thrash, will not be con- 
tented w ithoul examining the evolution of the seed and 
circulation of the .sap ; the writers whom eillicr shall 
consult are \eiy little to he blamed, though it should 
souietimes happen that tliey are read in vain. 
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Numb. 71. Saturday, August 25, 1759^ 

T^ICK SHIFTER was born in Chv.(ipshh\ and, 
liavinjT passed reputably tbrongli all ific classes 
of Si. Paul a scliool, lias been for some years a stu- 
dent in the Tew/i/t'., .He is of opinion, that intense 
application dulls the faculties, and thinks it necessary 
to temper the severity of tliclaw by books that ciiffage 
the mind, but do not fatigue it. He has therclbre made 
a co[)ious collection of plays, poems, and romances, 
to Vvhich he has recourse wlien ho fancies himself tired 
with statutes anctreports ; and he seddorn inijuires 
very nicely whether he is weary or idle. 

Dick has received from his favourite authors very 
strong imprc.ssions ol a country life; and, though his 
furthest excursions have been to Ciin nxcich on owe, 
side, and Chelsea on the other, he has talked for seve- 
ral years, with great pomp of language and elevation 
of sentiments, about'a state too high for contempt and 
too low for envy, about homely cjiiiet, and blameless 
simplicity, pastoral delights, and rural innocence. 

*His friends who had estates in die country, often in- 
vitetj him to pa.s.s tlic summer among them, butsomc- 
lliipg or otlie? had always hindered him; and he •con- 
sidered, that to reside in the house of apothcr man vvas 
to incur a kind of dependence inconsistent with diat 
laxity of life which lie had imaged as tlie chief good. 

This 
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This siiminer he resolved to be happy, and procured 
a lodging to l.>e taken for him at a solitary house, situ- 
ated about thirty miles from Lojidon, on the banks of 
a small river, with corn-fields before it, and a hill on 
each side covered with wood. He concealed the place 
of his retirement, that none might violate his obscurity; 
and promised himself many a happy day when he 
should hide himself among the trees, and contemplate 
the tumults and vexafions of the town. 

He stopped into the post-chaise with his heart beat- 
ing and his eyes sparkling, was conveyed through 
many varieties of delightful prospects, saw hills and 
meadows, corn-liolds and pasture, succeed each other, 
and for four hours charged none of his poets with fic- 
tion or exaggeration. He was now within six miles 
of happiness, when, having never felt so much agita- 
tion before, ho began to wish liis journey at an end, 
and the last hour was passed in clianging his posture, 
and quarrelling with his driver. 

An hour may be tedious, but cannot be long. He 
' at length alighted at his new dwelling, and was re- 
ceived as he expected ; he looked round upon the hills 
and rivulets, but his joints were stiff and his muscles 
sore, and his first request was to sceliis bed-chamber. 

He rested well, and ascribed the soundness of his 
sleep to the stillness of the country. He expected 
from that time nothing but nights of quiet and days 
of rapture, and, as soon as he had risen, wrote 
an account of his new state to one of his friends in 
the Tanjde. ' 


Dear 
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Dear Frank, 

1 never pitied thee before, l am note as I could 
wish every man of wisdom and virtue to be, in the 
regions of calm content and placid meditation ; with 
all the beauties of nature soliciting my notice, and all 
the. diversities of pleasure courting my acceptance ; 
the birds are chirping in the hedges, and the Jlau'ers 
blooming in the mead-, the breeze’ is zchistling in the 
Wood, and the sun dancing on {he water. 1 can mm 
say, with truth, that a man, capable of enjoying the 
purity of happiness, is never znore busy than in his 
hours of leisure, nor ever less solitary tium in a place, 
of solitude. 

I am, dear Frank, Kc. 

When he had sent awa^iis letter, he walked into 
the wood, with sonic inconvenience, from the furze 
that pricked his legs, and the briefs that scnitched his 
face. He at last sat down under a tret;, and heard 
with great delight a shower, by which he wa?f not wet, 
rattling among the branches : this, said he, is the true 
image of obscurity ; we hear of troubk s and commo- 
tions, but never feel them. 

His amusement, did not overpower the calls of 
nature, and he therefore went back to order his 
cjjnner. He knew tliat the country produces wliat- 
eyer is eaten or drunk, and, imagining that he was 
now at the source of luxury, Yes<ilvcd to indulge 
him'self witli dainties which he supposed miglit be 
procured at a price next to nothing, it stny price at 
all. was expected; and intended to amaze the rus- 
ticks with liis generosity, by paying more than they* 
would aski Of twenty dislics which he named, lie 

. was 
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was amazed to find that scarcely one was to be had ; 
and heard, \\ ith astonishment and indignation, tliat all 
the fruits of the earth were sold at a higher price than 
in the streets of JAmton. 

His meal was short and sullen; and he retired again 
to his tree, to inquire how dearness coOld be consistent 
with abundance, or how fraud should be practised by 
simplicity. He was not satisfied with his own specu- 
lations, and, returning home early in the evening, went 
awhile from window to window, and found' that he 
wanted something to do. 

He inquired for a newspaper, and was told that 
farmers never minded news, but that they could 
send for it frotn the alehouse. A messenger was 
despatched, who ran away at full speed, but loitered 
an hour behind tlic hctJgcs, and at hist coming 
back with his feet purposely bemired, instead of ex- 
pressing the gratitude which Mr. Shifler expected 
fbr the Iwunty of a shilling, said, that the night was 
wet, and the way dirty, and he hoped that his 
worship would not think it mucli to give him half a 
crown. 

Dick now ivent to bed with some abatement of 
his expectations ; but sleep, I know not how, re- 
vives our hopes, and rekindles our desires. He 
rose early in the morning, surveyed the landscape, 
and was pleased, ye walked out, and passed frofti 
field to field, without observing any beaten .pfith, 
and wondered that he had not seen the shepherd- 
esses dancing, nor heard the saains piping to their 
flocks. 

At last he saw some reapers and harvest-women 
at dinner. Ilereipaid he, are the true , Arcadians , , 

and 
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and advanced cointeoudy towards them, as afraid of 
confusing them by the dignity of liis presence. 
Tlicy acknowledged his superiority by no otlicr 
token than tliat of asking him for somctliing to 
drink. He imagined that he had now purchased 
the privilege of discourse, and began to de.sccndjo. 
familiar questions, endeavouring to accommodwe 
his discourse to the grossness bf rustick under* 
sRindiugs. The clowns soot\. found that he did 
nut know wheat from rye, and began to despise him ; 
one of the boys, by ^fretending to show hitn a bird’s 
nest, decoyed him into u ditch; and one of the 
wenches sol<{ him a bargain. 

This walk laid given him no great pleasure ; but 
he ho[)ed to fine other rusticks less coarse of man- 
ners, and less rniscliicvoy^ of disposition. Next 
morning he was accosted by an attorney, who told 
him, that, unless he made farmer satisfaction 

for trampling hi.s grass, he had orders to indict him. 
Hhi/ter was offended, but not terrified ; and, telling 
the attorney that he was himself a lawyer, talked «o, 
volubly of pettyfoggers and barrators, that he drove 
him away. 

Finding bis w'allfs thus interrupted, be was in- 
clined to ride, and being pleased witli the ap- 
pearance of a horse that was grazing in a neigh- 
bouring meadow, inquired the owner, who war- 
ranted him sound, and would n(^ sell him, but that 
he, was too fine for a plsun man. Dick ^pnid down 
the price, and, riding out to enjoy tj,ie evenings fell 
with his new’ horse into a ditdi ; they got out yith 
difficulty, and, as he w'as going to mount again, a 
.countryman looked at the hora^ and percciveS 

. him 
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him to be blind. Dick went to the seller, and de- 
manded back his money ; but was told, that a man 
who rented his ground must do the best for himself ; 
tliat his landlord had bis rent tliough the year- was 
barren ; and tliat, whether horses had eyes or no, 
^ should sell them to the highest bidder. 

Shifter now began to be tired witli rustick simpli- 
city, and on the fiftii day took possession again of his 
chambers, and bade ./arewcll to the regions of calm 
content and placid meditation. 


Nomb. 72. SATURlkvY, September 1, 1759. 

* 

M E N complain of nothing more frequently than 
of deficient memory ; and, indeed, every one 
„fipds that many of the ideas which he desired to 
retain have slipped irretrievably away ; that the ac- 
quisitions of the mind are sometimes equally fugitive 
with the gifts of fortune ; and that a short intermis- 
sion of attention more certainly lessens knowledge 
than impairs an estate. , 

To assist tliis weakness of Our nature, many methods 
have been proposed, all of which may be justly sus- 
pected of being ineffectual ; for no arj of memory, 
howpver its effects have been lioasted or admired, Las 
be^ever adopted into general use, nor have those 
' who possessed it appeared to excel others in readiness 
uf recoUectiou ojynultiplicity of attainments. 


There 
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There is another art of ^hich all have felt Uie 
want, though Themistocles only confessed it. We 
suffer equal pain from the pertinacious adhesion of 
unwelcome images, as from the evanescence of those 
which are pleasing and useful ; and it may be doubted 
whether we should be more benefited by the art of 
memory' or the art of forgetfulness. 

Forgetfulness is necessary to remembrance. Ideas 
dre retained by renovation of 'that impression which 
time is always wearing away, and which new images 
are striving to oblitq|;^te. If useless thoughts could 
be expelled from the mind, all the valuable parts of 
our knowledge would more frequently recur, and 
every recurrence would reinstate them in their former 
place. 

It is impossible to conskfer, without some regret, 
how much might have been learped, or how much 
might hkve been invented by a rational and vigorous 
application of time, uselessly or painfully p{nscd in 
the revocation of events which have left neither good 
nor evil behind them, in grief for misf 'itunes eitlifer* 
repaired or irreparable, in resentment of injuries 
known only to ourselves, of which death has put tlie 
authors beyond our power. 

Philosophy has accumulated precept upon pre- 
cept, to warn us against the anticipation of future 
calamities. All useleM TBlsery Js certainly folly, 
and he that feels evils before they cOme may be de^ 
ser^v^ly censured ; yet surely to dread thp future is 
more reasonable than to lament the past The bu* 
siness of life is to go forwards : he w'ho sees evik ?n 
prospect meets it in his way ; but he who catches 
. Voi, Vil. ■!/ by 
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by retros5{XJClioi) turns back to find it. Tiiat uhich 
is feared may sometimes fie avoided, but tliat whicii 
is regretted to-day may be regretted again to-mor- 
row’. 

Regret is indeed useful and virtuous, and not 
only allowable but necessary, when it tends to tl>e 
amendment of life, or to admonition of errour which 
we may be again in danger of committing. Rut a 
very small part of the moments spent in meditati«n 
on the past, produce any reasonable caution or sa- 
lutary sorrow. Most of the mortifications that we 
have suft'ered, arose from the concurrence of local and 
temporary circumstances, whicii can never meet 
again ; and most of our disappointments have suc- 
ceeded those expectations, wliich life allows not to be 
formed a second time, v, 

It would add much to human happiness, if an art 
could be tauglif of forgetting all of which tlie remem- 
brance is at once useless and afflictive, if tliat pain 
which never can end in pleasure could be driven to- 
• tally away, that the mind might perform its functions 
without incumbrance, and the past might no longer 
encroach u|X)n the present 

Little can be done well to which the whole mind is 
not applied ; the business of every day calls for the 
day to whicii it is assigned; and he will have, no 
leisure to regret yesterday S' vexations who resolves 
not to have a new* subject of regret to-morrow. 

Rut to forget or to remember at pleasure, are 
jtli^ly beyond tbe pow'er of man. Yet as memory 
be assisted by method, and die decays of know- 
ledge repaired by stated, times of recoUecticta, so 
, the 
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the power of forgetting is capable of improvement. 
Reason will, by a resolute contest prcN ail over ima§^> 
nation, and the power may be obtained of transfrrring 
the attention as judgment ahall dii-ect 

I’he incursions of troublesome thoughts are often 
violent and importunate; and it is not easy to a mind 
accustomed to their inroads to expel them imme- 
diately by putting better images into motion ; but tins 
CAcmy of quiet is above all otlje,rs weakened by every 
defeat; the reflection which has been once over- 
powered and ejected, jfeldom returns with any formid- 
able vehemence. 

Employment is the great instrument of intel- 
lectual dominion. The mind cannot retire from 
its enemy into total v||cancy, or turn aside fi'om one 
object but by passing to aiiyJiier. The gloomy and 
the resentful are always found among those who 
have nothing to do, or who do notliing. W e must 
be busy aliout good or evil, and he to whom the 
present offers nothing will often he looking backward 
on the past. • 
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Numb. 73. Satv RT tAYy Sepietnber 8^ 1759. 

'J’HAT every man would be rich if a wish 
could detain riches, is a position which I be- 
lieve few will contest, at least in a nation like ours, 
in which commerce has kiniUed an universal emn- 
lation of wealth, and in which money receives all the 
honours which are the proper ri^ht of knowledge and 
of virtue. 

Yet though we are ail labouring for gold as for 
the chief good, and, by the natural effort of un- 
wearied diligence, have fomd many expeditious 
methods of obtaining it^. we have not been able to 
improve tlie art of using it; or to make it pro- 
duce more happiness than it afforded in* former 
times, when every declaimer expatiated on its mis- 
chiefs, and every philosopher taught his followers to 
. despise it. 

Many of the dangers imputed of old to exor> 
bitant wealth are now at an end. The rich are 
neither way -laid by robbers, nor watched by in- 
formers ; there is nothing to be dreaded from pro- 
scriptions, or seizures. The necessity of concealing 
treasure has long ceaSted^ llo man now needs coun- 
terfeit mediocrity, *and condemn his plate and jewels 
to caverns and darkness, or feast his mind with the 
consciousness pf clomded splendour, of finery which 
is, psdess till it is ^wn> and which he dares not 
show. ' 
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In our time the po(H‘ are strongly tempted to 
assume the appearance of wealth, but the wealthy 
very rarely desire to be thought poor ; for we are 
all at full liberty to display riches by every mode 
of ostentation. We fill our houses witli useless 
ornaments, only to show that we can buy tliem ; we 
cover our coaches with gold, and employ artists 
in the discovery of new fashions of expense; and 
yet it cannot be found that riches produce hap< 
piness. 

Of riches, as of^every thir^ else, the hope is 
more than the enjoyment ; while we consider them 
as the means to be used, at some future dme, for 
the attainmeut of felicity, we press on our pur> 
suit ardently and vigorously, and that ardour se- 
cures us from weariness of ourselves ; but no sooner 
do we sit down to enjoy our ^acquisitions, than 
we find them insufficient to fill up the vacuities of 
life. 

One cause which is not always observed of the 
insufficiency of riches is, that they ^ery seldodi * 
make their owner rich. To be rich, is to have more 
than is desired, and more than is wanted; to have 
something which may be spent without reluctance, 
and scattered without care, with which the sudden 
demands . of desire n^^ begi|ifified, the casued 
freaks of ^cy indulged, or Urn qnexpected oppor> 
tunitiiBS. of benevolence improved. * 

Avarice is always poor, but poor by her own fiiuk. 
There is another poverty to which the ridrare ex- 
posed with less guilt by the offidousness of othad. 
Eveiy man, eminent for exuberance of fortune, is, 

V 3 surrounded 
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surrounded from n)orning to evening, and from even- 
ing to midnight, by flatterers, whose art of adulation 
consists in exciting artificial wants, and in forming new 
schemes of profusion, 

Tom Tranquil, when he came to age, found himself 
in possession of a fortune, of which the twentieth part 
might perhaps have made him rich. His temper is 
easy, and his affections soft ; he receives every man 
with kindness, and Itears him with credulity, ills 
friends took care to settle him hy giving him a wife, 
whom, having no particular <i’iclination, he rather 
accepted than chose, because he was told that she 
was proper for him. 

He was now to live with dignity proportionate to 
his fortune. What his fortune requires or admits 
Tom does not know, for 'he has little skill in compu- 
tation, and none' of his friends think it their in- 
terest to imprdvc it. If he was suffered to live by 
his owe choice, he would leave every thing as he 
finds it, and pass through the world distinguished 
' only by inoffensive gentleness. But the ministers of 
luxury have marked him out as one at whose ex- 
pense they may exercise their arts. A companion, 
who had just learned the names of the Italian masters, 
runs from sale to sale, and buys pictures, for which 
Mr. Tranqtiil pays,^ withojit inquiring where they 
shall be hung. Another fills his garden with ^a- 
tucs, which Tranquil wishes away, but dares not 
remove. „ One of his friends is learning architec- 
ture’ by Building him a house, which he passed by, 
and inquired to whom it belonged ; another has 
Ajeen for three years digging canals and raising 

mounts. 
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mounts, cutting trees do;vn in one place, and planting 
them in another, on which Tratumd looks with a 
serene indilFerence, without asking what will be Uie 
cost." Anotlier projector tells him that a water- 
work, like that of Versailks, will complete the beau- 
ties of his seat, and laj's his draughts Iwfore 
him ; Tranquil turns his eyes upon them, and the 
artist begins his exfdanations ; Tranquil raises no 
objections, but orders him to •begin the work, that 
he may escape from talk which he does not under- 
stand, 

ITius a thousand hands are busy at his expense, 
witliout adding to his pleasures. He pays and receives 
visits, and has loitered in publick or in solitude, talking 
in summer of the town, and in winter of the country, 
without knowing that his forfune is impaired, till bis 
steward told him this morning, tlwt he could pay the 
w'orkmen no longer but by mortgaging a manor. . 
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Numb. 74. Saturday, September 15, 1759. 

J N the mytholo^cal pedi^%e of learning, me- 
mory is made the mother of the Muses, by 
which the masters Qf ancient wisdom, perhaps 
meant to show the necessity of storing the mind co- 
piously with true notions, before the imagination 
should be suffered to form fictions or collect em- 
bellishments ; for ttie works of an ignorant poet can 
afford nothing higher than pleasing sound, and 
fiction is of bo other use than to display the treasures 
of memory. 

The necessity of memory to the acquisition of 
knowledge is inevitably felt and universally allowed, 
so that scarcely any other of the mental faculties are 
commonly considered as necessary to a student : he 
.thiit admires the proficiency of another, always attri- 
butes it to the happiness of his memory ; and he that 
laments his own defects, concludes with a wish tliat 
his memory was better. 

It is evident, tliat when the power of retention is 
weak, all the attempts at eminence of knowledge 
must be vain ; and fow *afe willing to be doomed 
to perpetual ignoredtee, I may, perhaps, affortf con- 
solation to some that have fallen too easily into (^p- 
8poiiden(|||^*by observing that such weakness is, in my 
opinion, very rare, and that few have reason to com- 
’ plain of nature as unkindly sparing of the gifts of 
diemoiy. 


Ill 
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In the common business of life, we find the me- 
mory of one like tliat of another, and honestly im- 
pute omissions not to involuntary forgetfulness, but 
culpable inattention ; but in literary inquiries, failure 
is imputed rather to want of memory than of dili- 
gence. 

We consider (mrselves as defective in memory^ 
either because we re,member less than we desire, or 
fess than we suppose others td remember. 

Memory is like all other human powers, with 
which no man can>#be satbfied who measures them 
by what he can conceive, or by what he can desire. 
He whose mind is most capacious, finds it much too 
narrow for his wishes ; he that remembers most, re- 
members little, compared with what he forgets. He 
therefore that, after the ^rusal of a book, finds 
few ideas remaining in his mind^ is not to consider 
the disappointment as peculiar t(f himself, or to 
resign all hopes of improvement, because, lie does 
not retain what even the author has perhaps for- 
gotten. * 

He who compares his memory with that of 
others, is often too hasty to lament the inequa- 
lity. Nature has 'sometimes, .indeed, afforded ex- 
amples of enormous, wonderful, and gigantick me- 
mory. .Scaliger repprte of Ijiraself, that, in his 
you^, he could repeat above jan hundred verses, 
halting once read them ; and Barthicus declares, 
that he wrote his Comment upon Cloudy without 
consulting the text. But not to have siiffi degrees 
of memory is no more to be lamented, than n(/t*to . 
Mve the .strength of or the swiftness qf 

AchUUs. 
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Achilles. lie tliat, in the distribution of good, has 

an equal share w ith common men, may justly be 

contented. Where there is no striking disjnirity, 

it is difficult to know of two which remembers 

most, and still more difficult to discover which reads 

with greatt'r attention, whic h has renewed tlie first 

Impression by more frequent reperitions, or by what 

accidental combination of ideas either mind misiht 
. . .. . ® < 
have united any particular narrative or argument to 

its former stock. ^ 

But memory, however impartially distributed, 
so often deceives our trust, that almost every man 
attempts, by some artifice or other, to secure its 
fidelity. 

It is tlie praclice of tnany readers to note, in the 
margin of their books, the 'mo.st important passages, 
tlie strongest arguments, or the brightest sentiments. 
'I hits thc'y load 'their minds with superfluous atten- 
tion, repress the vehemence of curio.sity by useless 
deliberation, and by frequent intcrrufition break the 
current of narration or the chain of reason, and at 
last close the volume, and forget the passages and 
marks together. 

Others I have found unalterably persuaded, that 
nothing is certainly remembered but what is trans- 
cribed ; and they lia ce therefo re passed weeks an3 
months in transferring large quotations to a coirl- 
mon-place book. Yet, w-hy any part of a book, 
which coa- be consulted at pleasure, should be 
pied, I was ilever able to discover. The hand 
has' no closer correspondence with the memory than 
the eye. The act of writing itself distracts the 

tlioughts,' 
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tliouglits, and what is read twice is commonly l)et- 
ter remembered than what is transcribed. This 
method, therefore, consumes time, without assisting 
memory. 

'Die true art of memory is the art of attention. 
No man will read with much advantage, who is ^ 
able, at pleasure,^ evacuate his mind, or who briM 
not to his author an'intellect defecated and pure, 
tlicr turbid with care, noragil&ted by pleasure. If the 
repositories of tliought arc already full, what can 
they receive? If thafmind is employed on the past or 
future, the book wall Ijc held before the eyes in 
vain. Wliat is read with delight is commonly retained, 
because j)lcasure always secures attention : but the 
books w iiich arc consulted by occasidnal neccssi|f, and 
perused with impatience, seldom leave any traces on 
the mind. 
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the time when Bassora was considered as the 

I school of AsiOf and ^lou^isbe:^ by the reputation 
of its professors, and the cmifluence of its students^ 
among the pupils that listened round the chair of 
Albutnazar, was Gelaleddin, a ‘^tive of Tauris, in 
Persia, a young man amiable in his manners and 
beautiful in bis form, of boundless curiosity, inces* 
sant diligence, and irresistible genius, of quick appre- 
hcnsi<m and tenadous memory, accurate without 
narro^ess, and eager fOr novelty without incon- 
stancy. 

No sooner did Gelaleddin appear at Bassora, than 

his virtues and abilities raised him to distinction. 

« 

He passed from class to class, rather admired than 
envied by those whom tlie rapidity of his progress left 
behind ; he was consulted by his fellow-students as an 
oraculous guide, and admitted as a competent auditor 
to the conferences of the sages. 

After a few years, having passed through all the 
exercises of probation, Gelaleddin was invited to a 
professor’s seat, and inUfeatedlfe increase the splen. 
dour of Bassora. * GelaktkUn affected to deliberate 
on the proposal, with which, before be considered i|, 
he resolv4po comply ; and next momingretired to a 
garden planted for the recreation of the students, and 
entering a sditary walk, began to meditate upon his 
future life. 

“If 
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“ If I am thus eminent,” said he, “ in the regions 
“ of literature, I shall be yet more conspicuous in 
“any other place; if I should now devote myself 
“ to study and retirement, 1 must pass my life in 
“ silence, unacqusunted with the delights of wealth, 

“ the influence of power, the pomp of greatness, 

“ and the charms of efegance, widi all that Tn| )| 

“ envies and de^Nfs, with all that keeps the world 
in motion, by the *h(^ o£ gaining or the fear of 
“ losing it I will therefore depart to Tauru, where 
“ the Persian moi^ch resides in all the splendour 
“ of absolute dominion': my reputation will fly 
“ before me, my arrival will be congratulated by 
“ my kinsmen and my ineods ; I shall see the eyes 
“ of those who predict my greatness sparkling with 
“ exultation, and the feces of those that once 
“ despised me clouded with envy, or counterfeiting 
“ kindness by artificial smiles. I will show, my 
“ wisdom by my discourse, and my moderation by my 
“ silence ; I will instruct the modest with easy 
“ gentleness, and repress the ostentatious by seasom 
“ able superciliousness. My apartments mil be 
“ crowded by the inquisitive and the vain, by those 
“ that honour and those that, rival me ; my name 
“ will soon readi the court ; I shall stand before 
“ the throne of the emperor ; the judg^ of the law 
“ will confess my wisdom, and the nobles will con- 
“ tend to heap gks upon me. if I*shall find tlmt my 

merit, like that of others, excites n^^ity, or 
“ feel myself tottering on the seat, of Hlkation, I 
“may at last retire to acacfemical obscurity, • and^ 
“ bewme, in my lowest state, a {nrofessor of Bm- 
** sora” 


Havins 
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Having thus settled his determination, he declared 
to his friends his design of visiting Taur 'is, and saw, 
with more pleasure than he ventured to express, the 
regi'et vith whicli lie was dismissed. He could not 
bear to delay the honours to which he was destined, 
and therefore hastened away, and in a short time 
entered the capital of Pa'^a. He was inimcdiatcly 
immersed in the crowd, and ])a^a unobserved to 
his father's house. He entered, and was received, 
though not unkindly, yet without any excess of fond- 
ness or exclamations of rapture.' His father had, in 
his absence, suflered many losses, and Getaleddin 
was considered as an additional burden to a falling 
family. 

When he recovered from his surprise, he began to 
display his acquisitions, »nd practised all tlie arts of 
narration and disquisition : but the poor have no lei- 
sure to be pleased with eloquence ; they heard his ar- 
guments without reflection, and his pleasantries w ithout 
a smile. 'He then applied himself singly to his brothers 
and sisters, but found them all chained dow 11 by in- 
variable attention to their own fortunes, and insensible 
of any other excellence than tliat which could bring 
some remedy for indigence. 

It w'as now known in the neighbourhood, tliat 
Gelaleddin was returned ; and he sate for some days 
in expectation that the learned would visit him fqr 
consultation, or. the great for entertainment But 
who will be pleased or instructed in the ^mansions of 
poverty ? tlien frequented places of publick resort, 
and endeavoured to attract notice by the copiousness 
‘ of his talk. The sprightly were silenced, and- went 
away to censure, in some other place, his arrogance 

and 
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and his {>edanlry ; and the dull listened <jui('tly tor a 
while, and then wondered why any man should take 
pains to obtain so much knowledge which w ould never 
do him good. 

He next solicited the visiers for employment, not 
doubting but his service would he eagerly accepted. 
He was told by one, thit there was no vacancy in 
Ids office ; by tfrm^er, tliat his merit was above any 
patronage but that of the emperor ; hy a third, that 
he would not forget him ; and by the chief visier, that 
he did not think litemture of any great use in publick 
business. He was sometimes admitted to their tables, 
where he exerted his wit, and diffused his knowledge ; 
but he observed, that where, by endeavour or acci- 
dent, he had remarkably excelled, he was seldom 
invited a second time. 

He now returned to Bassorat wearied and disgusted, 
hut confident of resuming his fonner rank, and revel- 
ling again in satiety of praise. But he who had been 
neglected at Tauris, was not much regarddU at Bm- 
mra ; be was considered as a fugitive, who returgeej 
only because he could live in no other place ; his 
companions found that they had formerly overrated 
his abilities, and ‘he lived long without notice or 
esteem. 
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Numb. 76 . Saturday, September i759* 

To the ID L £ R. 

SIR, 4'“ 

T W A S much pleased with your ridicule of those 
shallow criticks, whose judgment, though often 
right as far as it goes, yet reaches only to inferiour 
beauties ; and who, unable to comprehend the whole, 
judge only by parts, and from thence determine the 
merit of extensive works. But there is another kind 
of critic^till worse, who judges by narrow rules, 
and those too often false, and which, though they 
should be true, and' founded on nature, will lead him 
but a very little way toward the just estimation of 
the sublime beauties in works of genius ; for what> 
ever part of an art can be executed or criticised by 
rules, that part is no longer the work of genius, 
which implies excellence out of the reach of rules. 
For my own part 1 profess myself an Idler, and love 
to give my judgment, such as it is, from my imme- 
diate perceptions, without much fatigue of think- 
ing; and I am of opinion, that if a man has not 
those perceptions right, it will be vtun for him to en- 
deavour to supply their place by rules, which may 
enable hm to ^k more learnedly, but' not to dis- 
tinguish more Acutely. Another reason which has 
. leaded my affection for the study of criticism is, 
that criticks, so far as I have observed, debar them- 
selves 
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selves from receiving any pleasure fixBn tfw polite 
arts, at the same tiiite that pro&M to Ibve and 
admire them : for these rules, being at^ya upper* 
most^ ^ thait fadi a prop^ty to elhioile, that, 
instead of ^ving up the reins of their iiiu^i^laoQ 
into their autiiOT’a h(|n4a^||^eir frig^ minds are em- 
ployed in examia^ the per^rmatx^.be ac- 

cording to the ruli^ art 
’ Td those who are ^Itifilped'to b« cilheki 
of nature, asidwt Ibp samOtdBQe haiK^no ’jjflllit^dls^ 
position to iQudb reading an^ itMy» I would recom- 
mend to them to assume the cfaaraqterof oonnohimR', 
which may be purchased eta suich cfato^erdito tten 
that of a critidk in poett^. 'Ibe.retoombranoe bf a 
few names oS paintec% with t&eir general characters, 
with a few rules of the acadony^ <vfaidi they may 
pick up among the painters, wifl^ go a great way to- 
wards maldng a very notable oonnmsSeur* 

Wilfa a’gentleman of tbb caiav” %! wsito d »3ato.ireek 
the Cartoons ^^LS^mpt1m•c<mrti he ifaajust itoifttod 
from Itafy, a connoisseur of couMe, and 
his mouth full of nottung bat the gjhojctt of 
the purity Ikmemdum, tbeMtewf of 
the air of Guido, the gcmitness of taste of the (Mim 
raches, and toe suhliiaii^ umlrgraod c(»ftori!^>df 
AfKhael Angdo ; withroO the rest of the can^ Cf|» 
tieism, which he emitted thf^ VQlaN|i^ vfhipv' 
gen^i^y those orates ludd who 
toeir words. • , ^ ^ * 

As we were passing tmOt^ |lto r<tod9 id "our 
way to toe ^ery, I made lum observe a 
lei^'of Charles tte first by Vandj^e, as a 
, Vbi» VII, X representation 
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representation of the character as well as the figure 
of the maiu He agreed it wjis very fine» but it 
wanted spirk and contrast, and had not the flow- 
ing line, wy^iout which a figupi cqidd not possibly 
be grac^. When we en(ie|e% the gallery, I 
thought I could percem reooUecting his 

rules by which he was to 1 shall 

pass , over his ' obsmation of boats being too 
littl^, and other cridoinp .that kind, . ^ wu 
arrived at St. Paul preackai^. “ 'i^is,” dayt. he^ 

is esteemed the most cxceU<^^<if aUth^nfftaanr; 
what nobleness, what dignity, there is tn^thnt %ire 
of St. Paul! and, yet witet an i^dldon to that 
nobleness could RaJ^€lk^\G had the art 
of contrast be^ kndwn in bis tknel bu^ above 
all, the flowing line, which constituting grace and 
beauty ! You wdtikl not have tjhw seen an up- 
right figure standing equally on both legs, and 
botli hands str^^M forward in the same directbn, 
and his drapety, to all appearance, withov^ the 
least of disfKNdtkifl.’’ < The following picture is 
the to petef. Here,” says he, “ are 


a pity d is that Rqf~ 
fae0e^0O3 not’ acquainted vddi the pynunidal piin- 
<;^e f ||ie wwdd t^ 

in td i^ve bei»i on Id^her ground, or 


•■pw, pw. , at the ex^^^SEHM^s stohping or lymg, 
wbii^ would not *<»ty 1^^ group into 

the shape oif a pyram^ baVdil^ise ciwtrastra the 
etoi^io^gutys., l idj i y added he, I have 
lamented thal^ao great a genius o&RioffaeUe 
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has been reduced to priodple^ and had had im 
oducatioQ in one ol, the mortem acadwueaj what 
glorious works we dam faav» from 

his divine pencd !” 

I shall hPouUe yti» no longer sritfa my Msad’s ob* 
servatioDa» which, I you ate now aMe to 

continue by ycmraatfr ^Itlfeaiiout to observe, that, 
at the same time^ll^lreat adnafratum is prehtoded 
for a n|to>o of 6xed {ef^tat^on,. ol^otions am 
agaUBk Aose .very qual^ by wtich tfaatgrad|isplie 
was acquired. ‘ * 

Those frirics am contiq^ly lamenting that 
RaffatUt baid 1 ^ the colouring and harmoi^ of 
Ruhensy or the l^t and 4>ado<r of RenAranty with* 
out considering how much the gay hwmnony of 
the former, and affectatimi* of the latter, would 
take from l&e dignity of Raff^gSk*, and yet jR«» 
hem bad great harmony, ancl Ren^ram tuidav 
stood Ughr and shadow : but whaMajiy be u ex< 
cellenee in a lower class of psfrin^ becootim a, 
blemish in a hi^r; as die qukfr, < 

which is the life wid bdMi^ cp^gjpammrthtt^ig^ 
positions, would but ill suk wfrb the cat^ty 
roick poetry. • 

To conclude; 1 would not b# liMto^ifhiyi^ 
frqpa any diii^ dint haS’ been said, 'dial ndeaiiwl^ 
scdptoly unnecessary ; Sitt>t{|.censui« scrupolotRiiy^iS 
sendle attenthm to amwte (ntMtoed,*wh!dMWSi^ 
times* inoonsistait with hi^ier excelhtoty, and la 
in tlie blaze of expanded gnl*hh<t . 

1 do not know whed»' you vm fruidc pauithg(,n 
genend sulgect Rj insertiiig dda isttei> peikg^ 

X 3 yw* 
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you will incur the censure a man would deserve, 
whose buMtMMis being to entertain a whole room, 
should turn Ins bade to tiie company, and talk to a 
particular persem. 

I am, ^IR, &c.* 

* Str Josl^ v 
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■p' AS Y poetry is imiversally adrairdl{ but I know 
not whether any rule has yet been fixed, by 
which it may be divided when poetiy'can be pro- 
perty called easy. has told us, that it is such 

as ever^ reader Jk^es to equal, but after long btbour 
Jmds unattmm^. This is a veif loose deacrip- 
o tion, in which onlyNbe effect is imted ; the qualities 
whidi produce tins affect rbniain to be investigated. 

cxiN® wSrout idolencd^to ^ The 

cUleerh£ting9ia^r of case coS^ principally 
in theUMbn } ^ all true ilqttireB that the 
sentiBl^, be .nabiP^- ^XiB^fiage suffers vio]«t(;e 
by iui^ or by<rifuriD| %ireih ^ transpositimi, by 
rmusual acceptations of worcb, and b^any license, 
which wliild Jbe oyoiflfft' by a writer of prose. 
Where any arfifice Ippears In the constructian of 
the yecae^ that vetee is no lonj^ ensy. Anyepithet 

which 
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which can be ejected without dimmutiott of the 
sense, any curious iteration q£ tiie aHUe word, and 
all unusual, thou^ not ungfnoHMtHli of 

speech, destix^ the grace of easy poetry. ^ 

The first lines Iliad aflford eataiDpks of 

many licea«m whi^ an easy wi^c must dedine : 

AckilUi the tUrrful 

Of voM uonnmbCTi^leavWjr Gedden ibg; 

Thf'^wrath which terete VlntS'i gioam nipt 
w ch|ttimtiin«fy tlBin? 

In the fhe laffunge is distorted by 

inversions, dlc^Hll wit|i supe^uities, and doii^td 
by a harsh m^phor ; and id .tiie second there are 
two words ti|(idj,in an uB^oppm aena^ and, two 
epithets inserted only jto lengthen the , fine j all these 
practices msgr. in|j| long> work be pa^ooed, 
but ting always pMduc<|, «w»i|,d«|pSM of obscurity 


an 

Easy poetry Ips been so 
tion of ornament, and luxt 
its nature seems now ^ 
however q[>po(ttte. to etbe,, 
for i|: aod.^&ose hapire 
collect fpmaie plfe^'hnd 
and imagine tlii|,8^. tO be ea^ 
ma^ fiuniKar. tl^ po#l,*rh% 

wrote the foUowu^vYf 



grew 

S^e woidd not do tie righ t1^ 
Either hr Goddess or fw God, 

Nor work, fior pti^, h#’pai»t, norwtHP' 
* i 


\'pf 

im 
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June frownU ^ cry'd) tbose eyes 

So skilXuI, and those bands so taper ; 

^ Do something exquisite and wise*’ — 

She bowM, obey'd him^and cut paper. 

This vexing him who gave her birtbj 
Thought by all Heaven a burning shame, 

What docs she next, but bids on earth 
Her Burlington do just the same? 

you give 

But mre yeall find itBnri.fo tjitoil 
The sense and taste of oita mVt bears 
The name of SavUe and of * ' 

Aias ! one bad exao^e showi^ 

How quickly aB tm sex paiime ! ■'‘f 

See, madam ! seb fbe Mrta o'erthnswn 
Between JbAa OMrtou«niid jmi. 

It is tlie prerogfitive of wy ^try to be under> 
stood as long as tBe , languid IsAts ; but modes of 
speech, which owe &ir prevalence only to modish 
My,, oc to .tite csninence of those ^ai use die 
sway with tbdr i^veptors, and meaning in a 
few-yeiia, b no Ipi^^kpown. 

Euy poetry is oouniQidy in petty com- 

poMiiona nunute suly^ ; but ease, tfaou^ it 
pon^ will ManyUnes 

sublime: 

• IHs the d^aity that stira at ; 

IlMvea itffh this loittta out «h 
. And intimates eternity to nun. 

' If thenfa a ju M Or above na, 
that there k ^ k^rara cnes aloud 
pluo* all her vrorls, he laaut ddight in virtue, 
l|ad that wl^be delights iaanat ha happy. 

Nor 
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Nor is case more contrary to wit than to sublimity; 
the celebrated stanza of Cowky^ on a hdy elaborately 
dressed, loses nothing of its freedom by the spirit of 
the sentiment ; 

Th* adorning tbae with so mttoh art 
Is bat a barb’twiB skill, 

Tis like the pcMtestg of a dart, 

Tooij^lSl^ll^ilL 

to h^jpossessed top«wer<tfwrii^ 
ing ea^y Jbe$i(Hid of our poets ; ^ Ins 

pursuit .npme bought ^ him often bto harsh- 
ness of expro^lpiK Walier oA«n ^tempted, biitsd- 
dom attained ^; for he %te# frequeatly driyen into 
transpositioQp^ . The poe|%^iKiklbe time of Ihyden, 
have grad^y advanced iibemhl^lishnient, tod con- 
sequently dqiuted frum siin(i^%^ and eas(^ 

To reqmre from any au^r nspny pieces of easy 
poetry, .would be mdeed to t^pnbs i»m with too 
hard^a task. Jt is less diScolt^ mtiie a yphmm of 
lines swelled irith efutheta bp^Htmcd by 
and suflfened by tranappi^lKms, to pr^AacaftlEi^ 
couplets graced only fay Wed dkgsaije W. iimf^ 
purity, which reqpwe jn> caip.^luid*Wl^ . that 

I doubt whoibier fiy of our iuith^have yi|s^^ 
able, for tweqly IjW tt^jether, fllMiy to olWfi^lha 
'true defoutionof es|^poetiy. 
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Numb. 78. Saturday, Ocfofccr 13, 1759. 


J[ HAVE passed tlie summer^'"' one of those 
places to which a nuneral 'spring gives the idle 
and luxurious an annual reason for resecting, when> 
ever they fancy themselves offended by tije heat of 
Londoti. What is the true motrve of thm periodical 
assembly, 1 have never yet been able to discover. 
The greater part of tiie visitants neither feel diseases 
nor fear them. Wiiat pteasure can be expected 
more than the variety of the journey, I know not, 
for the numbers are too |p^t for privacy, and too 
small for diversion. As each is known to be a spy 
iipoti tiic rest, they all live in continual restraint; and 
having but a narrow range for erasure, they gratify 
its cravings by preying on one another. 

feut eveiy condition has some advantages. In 
this confinement, a smaller circle a&rds opportu> 
nities for more exact obeervatioo. The ^ass that 
maipnifies its object contracts the si)^t to a point ; 
anti, mind must be fixed upem a single character 
to remark its minute peculiaritito. The quality or 
It-abit which passe^^^Knobserved in the tumult of suc- 
ce^^ive multitudes, becomea conspicuous when it' is 
offered to the notice d^ day; and perhaps T 
have, without any distinct nt^e, seen thousands 
like *my late companions ^ for whra the scene can 
be. varied at pleasure, a slight ctisgust turns us 

aside 
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aside before a deep impression can be made upon 
the mind. 

There was a select set, supposed to be disdn* 
guished by supeiwity of intellects, who always passed 
the evening together. To be admitted to t^ir con> 
versation was the highest honour of the place ; many 
youths aspired to dif^ction, by pretending to occa- 
sional invitadon^VHMid the ladbs were often wishing 
tube men, that die^m^ht partake the pleasures of 
learned socially* ■¥ > 

1 know liied whetl^ by merit or destiny, I was; 
.soon after my arrivai, admitted to this envied party, 
whicli I ftequentod tSl I^had lenmed the art by which 
each endeavouied to suppOTf hl^eliancter. 

Tom Steady was a vehentoOt asadttor of uncontro 
verted truth; and by keeping himself out of the 
reach of contradiction had acqphed all the confi- 
dence which the consciousness of irresistible abili- 
ties could 'have ^ven. 1 was once mentioning a 
man of ''eminence, and, after having recounted bis 
virtues, endeavoured" to represent him fiilly, hf . 
mentioning his feults. Sir, said ‘Mr. S^ea^, that 
ke has faults / eon eanly beUt^e, ffr rtho is mtkout 
them ? No man, Sin, k none aik^ amor^ the mm- 
merahle rmUtitwits^ that swarm upon the earth, ho/ta*^ 
ever wise, or hawemer good, who:Kd$ not, in tome 
decree, htsfdiings add hk faults. If there be emy 
man faultless, bring Aito forth into publick view, 
show' him oper^, and let him be known ; but I mil 
verhure to (^rm, and, tki. the contrary be pUmdy 
shown, tkaU akoays nmrdSn, that no such manis 
to Ik found. Tell mt me. Sir, of in^eccability and 

perfection ; * 
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perfection ; such talk is for those that are strangers 
in the n-orld; I have seen several nations, and con- 
versed xcith all rmks if people ; 1 have known the 
great and the mean, the homed and the ignorant, 
the old and the ponng, the clerical and the lap; but 
/ have naoer found a man without a fault ; and I 
suppose shall die in the opinkm, that to be human is 
to be frcuL ' . 

To all this nothing could. bCoppoaed. 1 listened 
with a han^ng head ; B|r^ Steady IooJgoI round on 
the hearers with triumph, an^saw eveiy eyo^congra- 
tulating his victory; he departed, and spntt the 
noct morning hi fii^hiwing thcae who retired from the 
company, and tellii^ them, with injuncricms of se- 
crecy, how poor to take liberties with 

men wiser than himself; but that he suppressed him 
by a decisive argument, which put him totally to 
silence. 

Dick Snug is a man of sly remark and pithy sen- 
tentiouinesa : he never immerges hinuelf in die stream 
, pf conversation, but lies to catch his companions in 
the eddy: he is often very sucoesshil in breaking 
narrarives and confounding doqumiCe. A gende- 
man, giving ^ history of one.af las aapiaintance, 
made mmdioii oS a lady that had mtmy lovers : Then, 
said Dick, she was either handsome or rich. This 
observation being well received, Dkk watched the 
progress of die tide ; and, hearing of a man lost in a 
VhipHTeck, remarked, that no man was ever drbwned , 
" i^pow dry land. • - * •:g 

^ ^ Win Startle is a man cd exquisite sensibility, 
whose delicacy of frame and quickness of di^cem- 
' men^ subject him to impressions from the slightest 

causes'; 
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causes ; and who therefore passes his life between 
rapture and horreur, in quiverings of delict, or con- 
vulsions of disgusL His emotions are toa violent for - 
many words ; his thou^ts are always dhaeovered by 
exclamations, odioM, korrid, deteHaik, and 

meet, dtearms^, Mightful, eatmiskir^, omnpbse 
almost his whole vqfsdxuiar^ which he utters with 
various coitite^QS and^ geifdculatitms, not easily 
related or deacribe^} ; j 
Jade Seiif$.h a maa^^WiMdi reattihg, who utten 
notbfejg bik^qttotaiilto : but having been, I sup- 
pose, too oonfidsd of Us asemory, he has for 
some time ne^et^^ hk booh^ ' and hk Mock 
grows every day moiw^taOBatyitii ^'Mr. has 

found an cfqpertanity «ipy a^jjU: to repeal from 
HuMrat, 

‘ '^V ” ‘ 

Doubtleitt the |ileasure it a^grett 
Of being cheated, at to cheat ; 

and from fVaUer, 

' ' r ' 

Poets lose half the praiM tt^y wQiddliave get, 

Were it but knowa that they,4i8er|^% 

Dick JkRdy is *0 man of d|e^ and for- 

cible penetration. Others are obidiinA with super- 
^hcial «4>pearancM^ ; but IXck hiM», that there is 
no effisbt without a *cau8^ and vfdues himself upon 
his power of explafamig the difficult, and dis- 
^la^ng tb.e abstruse. Upon a dispute among us, 
which of two young strangers was. more beautiful, 
You, says Mr. Mitty, 'turning to me, like 4 ina- 
ranthia better thm CUoris. Ido noi wonder at the' 

pr^eren'be, 
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preference, for the cause is evident ; there is in man 
a perception f harmony, and a sensibility of per- 
fection, which touches the fner fibres of the mental 
texture', and before rmon can descend from her 
throne, to pm her sentence upon the ^ings am- 
pared, drives us towards the o^ect proportioned to 
our faculties, byaninft^ gentle, yet irresistible; 
for the harmomck system (f th^ IMoerse, and the 
reciproced ntagnetism of smlar^ures, are always 
operating towards confM^ and utdm; nor can 
the ptmers of the soul cease fpka^tdiin, 0 they 
find something on which eon repose. ^ 1b this 
nothing was opposed; kd Ametranthk was ac* 
knowlw^ to excd Chims, 

Of the rest you may ^pect an acomint fiom, 

SIR, yours, 


Robin SpRitiLT. 
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Numb. 79. Saturday, OcttAer ao, 1759. 
To .i^ I iJx E R. 

. SIR, 

Y ^ U %|fceeptetial^lfeit^ pcuB^g^ 

1^8 we’ enoc^ijlfli^pMieiit to oSbr a few imre 
sketches bn the Mitie^cri^jeillt; < 

Anooi^t the palters, and the^^fers on ptdn^g, 
there is one maxim univ^ndfy aCtoitted aid Conti- 
nually ioenlcated. Itnit0$ natiire is fee invariable 
rule ; but I know noue who have explained in wliat 
manner this rule is to be mulerstood ; fee conse- 
quence of which is» tipt ev^ one .takes it in the 
most obvious sense, tiiai^el^ts are represented na- 
turally when they have sttdi relirf that tfeey seem 
real. It may app«^ strai^ perhaps, fe h^ feds' 
.sense of the rule disputed ; but It mu^ be ctm^dered, 
that, if the excdtency of a punter cohnsted <mly in 
this kind of imitation, painting must fefee its rank, 
and be no longer considered as a liberal art, and 
sister to poetry, this imitatitm b^g merely meeha- 
ni«d, in which tiie slw^t infetle^ is al!t!^ay2» Silj^ .to 
succeed J^st; for "fee p^ter tjf gefous emmot 
stoop to dn^gery, in wfaic^ the under^anding- has 
no'part; and what preteore has thp att to daim 
kindred wife poetry, but by’ its powers Cwm* fee iina- 
j^tion ? To this power the punter W genius di- 
rects him in this sense he studies nature and ofteti 

wrrives 
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arrives at his end, even by being unnatural in the 
confined sense of the word. 

The grand style of painting requires this minute 
attention to be carefully avoided, and imtst be kept 
as separate from it as the style of poetry^ from that 
of history. Poetical omsmeBts desttv^ that air of 
truth and plainness lo diailKterize his- 

tory ; but tile veiy being of cemists in depart- 
ing from tliis plain naffi^qn, Ynd adopting every 
onutmeiit fruit will wanii^li|e To de- 

sire to see the excdlenc•i^^i^f%Kil stjlir uniiid, to 
mingle the Dutch with $cbMl, is to join 

contrarieties whieb cdnobl subsist toge^er, and which 
destroy the efficacy of each other. Thst ItaUan, at- 
tends only to the invarfritde, frie great and general 
ideas which are fixed* and inhere in universal 
nature; the on the contrary, to literal tnifri 

and a minute exactness in the detail, as I may say, 
of nature modified by accident. The attientiem to 
these petty peculiarities is frie very cau.se of this na- 
Vuialness so much adtnaed in ^ Dutch pictures, 
which, if we suppose it to be a b^uty, is certainly 
of a kw^' ^er, which ought to give place to a 
beauty of a snperior kind, rince *one cannot be ob- 
tained but by departing from frie other. 

If my opinion was asked concerrang the works of 
Michael Angelo, whether fr*ty would receive any a4- 
vantage frcna po^essing fr^^ mechanical merit, I 
should nt^ smiple to stg thCy wtmld not only re- 
ceivemo advanti^ but witwid lose; in a great mea- 
sure, the eifeet fri^ now" have tm eveiy mind 
susceptible of great and noble ideas. His works. 
veay be said to be all genius and soul ; and why 

should 
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should they be loaded with heavy matter, which cait 
only counteract his purpose by retaurduig tlie pro- 
gress of the imagination ? 

If this opinion.ahouid be thought one'of the 
cxtravagtuM^s (tfvenihiiswsm* I shall oidy that 
tliose who oenuire it «^ji( 9 ||, 9 (mversant in the wocka . 
of the great , 8iastei«^l»li; i|.veTy difficult to deter- 
mine the exact degre^^'’'Cothu8iBsm that.:^ arts df 
painting ^ Theitft per- 

liaps b^db^l^an ia^E a | p ee» a| ireUaa ttiitg^t 
a restiiNi.t^lPtPiiP^plfiutd if, the {hoducet 
ii»coherBnt<^iaiifliwbf«jjgJ^ ^ W T Fauces what is 
as bad, hfele8|s.ini^^^ Iad intimate l(nowled|^ 
of the pasuoos, and grxxl sense, but not ceroinmi. 
sense, q)aifit»at last determitte^fts limits. |t has been 
thought, and 1 betieve^widst mason, that Michael An- 
sometimes traosgressed^j to w l^^Mn; and I tliink 
1 have seen figures ^ h^ it wae veiy dif- 
ficult to determine wh^tltet^li^vWCfie the. highest 
degree sublime or extrean«i^)^eiil«^S. , 
may be said to be the ebu^ilidhins ol'iigesitt|» ^ ' 

least he had thb merit,' that he. nevhr.’ »M|i%^sipid, 
and whatever passion his works may ex^tii^ ;ftey will ., 
always escape contempt ■; 

What I have liad under consi^^smtion is die siib- 
liniest style, particularly that of Michael Angela^^ 
liomer of painting. Other kinds may admit of .|d^, 
naturalness, which of the lowest kind i|A.fbe 
merif; but in^nting^ as in.^tiy, the luj^liest M|fle 
has’the least of common ns^^rb...-. , , 

One may.veiy safely recoiimiei)d,0ili^linare eq-. 
timsi^m to tb&modmi peinterst.;)^ jB||i^..is cer<> 
tiHily not the vice of the inesent i^e. ItaUaftf * 

seem 
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■seem to have been continually declining in this re- 
spect from the time of Michael Angelo to that of 
Carb Meeratti, and from thence to the very bathos 
of insipidity to which they are now sunk; so that 
there is no need of remarking, trat whefe I men- 
tioned the Italian painted to the Dutch, 

I mean not the modems, hesis* of the old 

t mean to in- 
clude in my idea of tm Mi(m^palfite|^ 
school, which may be sp^ ||[ be part of 

the ItaRan genius. 1 ibly to add a word of 
advice to the painters, that, Bbwever excellent they 
may be in paintiog nattirally, tl% 'li^bld not flatter 
themselves very much upon it ; and to tiie con- 
noisseurs, that when they see a cat or fiddle painted 
so finely, that^ as tlie phrase is. It looks as if you could 
take it up, th(^ wduld not for that reaswi imme- 
diately compare the^p^tcr to RqfaellewA Michael 
Angehf, ; >' ‘ 

.jC-. * 

* By ^ir Jeiiijaa R«y«oldi. 
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Numu. 80. SatCuuay, Odobir 27, 1759. 

^]P HAT every day has its pains and sorrows is 
universally experienced, and almost univer- 
sally confessed ; but Jet us not attend only to mourn- 
fi/l truths ; if we hrok impartially about us, we shall 
tind that every day has likewise its pleasures and its 

joys- 

The time is now come when the town is apain be- 
ginning to be full, and the rusticated beauty secs an 
t'nd of her banishment. Those whom the tyranny of 
fashion had condemned to pass the summer among 
shades and brooks, are novv preparing to return to 
])lays, balls, and assemblies, with health restored by 
retirement, and spirits kindled by ex|i«ectation. 

Many a mind, which has languislicd sou«; months 
without emotion or desire, now feelsa ‘■iidden renova- 
tion ot its faculties. It long agoobser\ ed by Pif/ha- 
goros, that ability and necessity dwell near each other. 
She that wandered in tlic garden w ilhout sense of its 
fragrance, and lay’ day after day stretched upon a 
couch behind a green curtain, unwilling to wake, and 
iMiable to sleep, now summons her thoughts to consider 
which of her last year's clothes shall be seen again, and 
to a;nici[)ate the raptures of a new .suit ; tlie da^ and 
th« night are now filled with occupation ; the laces, 
which weic too fine to be worn amohg rusticks, are 
taken from the boxes and reviewed, and the eye ft* no. 
aoofier closed after its labours; than whole shops of 
tsilk busy the fancy. 

Vot.VlI. Y- 


But 
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Rut happiness is nothing if it is not known, and 
very little it it is not envied. Cetbre iiie day of de- 
parture a week is always appropriated to the payment 
and reception of ceremonial visits, at which notliing 
can l)C mentioned but the delights of London. The 
lady who is hastening to the scene of action flutters 
lier wings, displays lier prospects of fejicity, tells how 
she grudges every moment of dflay, and, in the pre- 
sence of those whom sl>e knoxvs l^lndelnned to stay tit 
home, is sure to wonder by what arts life can ba 
made supportable through a winter in thecountiyr, and 
to tell how often, amidst the ecstasies of an opera, she 
shall pity tho.se friends whom she has left behind. 
Her hope of giving pain is seldom disappointed ; the 
affected indifference of one, the faint congratulations of 
another, the wishes of some openly contessed, and 
the silent detection of tlie rest, all exalt her opinion 
of her own superiority. 

But, however we may labour for our own decep- 
tion, truth, though unwelcome, will sometimes iu- 
Irildc njxin the mind. They, who have already en- 
joyed the crowds and nj^e of the great city, know 
that their de.sirc to return is little more than the rcst- 
lesness of a vacant mintl, that tliey arc not so much 
led by hope as driven by disgust, and wish rather to 
leave the country than to see, the town. There .is 
commonly in ever^ coach a passenger enwrapped. in 
silent expectation, whose joy is more sincere, and 
whose hojx's are more exalted. Thewirpn wlvsm 
the last summer released from her governess, and 
who is now going betw'cen her mother and her aunt 
to try the fortune of her wit and beauty, suspects no 
fallacy in the gay representation. She believes her., 

self 
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self passing into another world, and images London as 
an elysian region, where every hour has its proper 
pleasure, where nothing is seen but tlie blaze of 
wealth, and nothing heard but merriment and flattery ; 
where tlie morning always rises on a show, and the 
evening closes on a ball; where tltceyes are used only 
to sparkle, and^the feet only to dance. 

Her aunt and her moflier amuse themselves on the 
road, with telling h J of dangers to be dreaded, and 
cautions to be observed. She hears them as they 
heard their predecessors, with incredulity or contempt. 
She sees tliat tliey have ventured and escaped ; and 
one of the pleasures which she promises lierself is to 
detect their falsehoods, and be freed from their ad- 
uionitions. 

M' e arc inclined to believe those w'hoin we do not 
know, l)(“cau.se they have never deceived us. The fair 
adventurer may perha[)S listen to the Idler, whom, she 
cannot sus[)e( t of rivalry or n)alice ; yet he, scarcely 
exjrecls to be credited when he tells her, tliat her 
expectations will likewise end in disappointment. 

The uniform neces.sitics of human nature produce 
in a great measure uniformity of life, and for part of 
the day make one place like another ; to dress and 
to undress, to eat and to sleep, are the same in Lon- 
don as in the country, d’he sujiernumerary hours 
hi-.ve indeed a gieat variety both of pleasure and of 
pain. . , 'I he stranger, gazc*d on by multitudes at her 
firj^ appearaace in the Park, is perhaps on tlie highest 
summit of female happiness ; but how great is the 
anguish when the novelty of another face draws iier , 
worshippers away ! The heart may leap for a time un- 
fler a line gow n ; but the sight of a gown yet finer puts 

Y a . 'an 
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an end to ra[)ture. In the first row at an opera two 
hours may be happily passed in listening to the inusick 
on the stage, and watching the glances of the com- 
pany ; but how will the night end in despondency 
when she that imagined herself the sovereign of the 
place, secs lords contending to lead Iris to her chair! 
There is little pleasure in conversaticvi to her whose 
w it is regarded but in tlic second place; and who can 
dance with case or spirit that Amaryllis led out 
before her? She that fancied nothing but a .succession 
of pleasures, w ill find herself engaged without design 
in numberless coni|)etitions, and mortified without 
provocation with numberless afflictions. 

Rut I do not mean to extinguish that ardour which 
I wish to moderate, or to discourage th«)se whom I 
am endeavouring to restrain. To know' the world is 
necessary, .since we were born lor the help of one 
another ; and to know it early is convenient, if it be 
only thafr we may learn early to despise it. She that 
brings to London a mind well piepared tor improve- 
ment, though she misses her hope of uninterrupted 
Imppiness, w ill gain in return an opportunity of adding 
knowledge to vivacity, and enlarging innocence to 
virtue. 
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Numd. 8i. Saturday, AWwi»(?r 3, 1759. 

A S the English army was passing towards Quebec 
along a soft . jLvanna between a mountain and 
a lake, one of the |K‘tty chiefs of the inland re- 
gions stood upon ^ rock surrounded by his clan, 
and from behind the shelter of the bushes con- 
templated the art and regularity of European war. 
It was evening, the tents were pitchcti : he ob- 
served the s(‘curity with which the troops rested in 
the night, and the order with which the march 
was renewed in the morning. He continued to 
])ursu(' them with his eye till they could be seen 
no longer, and then stood for some time silent and 
pensive. 

Then returning to hi.s followers, ‘ My childjcu, 
“ (said he) I have often heard from men hoary 
“ with long life, that there was a time when our 
“ ancestors were ‘absolute lords of the woods, the 
“ meadows, and the lakes, wherever the eye can 
i‘ reach or the foot can jiass. I hcy lished and 
hunted, feasted and danced, and when they 
“ were weary lay down under the first thicket, 
", without danger, and without fear. They changed 
** their habitations as the seasons, required^ con- 
venience prompted, or curiosity allured them ; 
and sometimes gathered the fruits of the moun> 
Y 3 " tain. 
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“ tain, and sometimes sported in canoes along the 
“ coast. 

“ Many years and ages arc supposed to have 
“ been thus passed in plenty and security ; \vhen> 
“ at last, a new race of men entered our country 
“ from the great ocean. Tltey enclosed themselves 
“ in habitations of stone, which ,our ancestors 
“ could neither enter by violepce nor destroy by 
“ fire. They i.ssued irom them; fiistncsses, some- 
“ times, covered like the armadillo with shells, 
“ from which the lance rebounded on the striker, 
“ and sometimes carried by miglity beasts uhich 
“ had never been seen in our vales or forests, of 
“ such strength and swiftness, that flight and op- 
‘‘ position were vain alike. Those invaders ranged 
‘‘ over the continent, 'slaughtering in their rage 
“ those that resisted,* and those that submitted, in 
“ their mirth. . Of those that remained, some were 
“ buried^ in caverns, and condemned to dig metals 
‘‘ for their masters ; some uere employed in tilling 

vhe ground, of which foreign tyrants devour the 
“ produce; and, when the s«ovd and the mines 
“ Itave destroyed the natives, they supply their 
“ place by human beings of another colour, brought 
“ from some distant country to perish here under 
“ toil and torture. 

“ Some there are who boast their humanity, and 
** content themselves to seize our chaces and 
** fisheries, who drive us from every track of groiyid 
“ where fertility and pleasantness invite them to 
‘‘ ‘settle, and make no war upon us except when we 
** intrude upon our own lands. 

“ Others 
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Others pretend to have purchased a right of 
“ residence and tyranny j but surely tl)e insolence 
“ of such bargains b more oftensive than the avowed • 
“ and open dominion of force. What reward can 
“ induce the possessor of a cou.itry to admit a stranger 
“ more powerful tlian himself? Fraud or terrour must 
“ operate in such contracts ; either they promised 
‘‘ protection which they never have atibrded, or in- 
struction winch t'.ey never jmparted. We hoped 
" to be secured by tlieir favour from some other evil, 
“ or to learn the of Europe, by which we might 
“ be able to secure ourselves. Their power they ne- 
“ ver have e.'terted in our defence, and their arts they 
“ have studiously concealed from us. 'i'tieir treaties 
“ are only to deceive, and their truilick only to 
“ defraud us. They have a ’written law among them, 
“ of which they lioast as derived from Him who made 
“ the earth and sea, and by which they profess to 
“ believe that man will he made happy when life 
“ shall forsake him. Why is not tliis law commu- 
“ nicated tons? It is coua'aled becan.c it is violated. 
“ For how can they preach it to an Intlxan nation^ 
when 1 am told that one of its first precepts forbids 
“ them to do to ’others what they would not that 
others should do to them 

, “ Blit the time perhaps is now approaching when 

V the pride of usurpation shall be crushed, and the 

“ cruelties of invasion shall l)e revenged. The sons 
» ^ ^ 
of rapacity have now drawn their swords upon each 

“ other, and referred tlieir claims to the decision of 

*• war ; let us look unconcerned upon the slaughter, 

and remember that the death of every European 

T 4 “ delivers 
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“ (l('livcrs tlic country from a tyrant and a robber; 
‘‘ for uluit is the claim of cither nation, but the claim 
“ of the vulture to the leveret, of the tii^r to the 
“ II ? Let them then continue to dispute their 
“ title to renions which tliey cannot people, to pur- 
“ chase by danger and blood the empty dignity of 
“ dominion over mountains which they will never 
“ climb, and rivers which they will ntw-er pass. J.ct 
“ us endeavour, in the mean timei^to learn their disci. 
“ pline, and to forge their weapons ; and when they 
“ shall be wrakened with mutu'al slaughter, let us 
“ rush down upon them, force tlieir remains to take 
“ shc'lter in tlieir ships, and reign once more in our 
“ native country.” 
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Ncmb. 82. Saturday, .Wormier 10, 1759^ 

To the IDLER. 


SIR, 


■rvISCOURSING ii> last letter on the 
difTerent practice of tlic Italian and Dutch 
painters, I observed, **that “ the Italian painter at* 
“ tends only to the invariable, the great and general 
ideas which are fixed and inherent in universal 
“ nature.” 

I was led into the subject, of this letter by endea- 
vouring to fix tlic original cause of this conduct of 
the Italian masters. If it can te proved that by this 
choice they selected the most bcautiful‘[)art of the crea- 
tion, it will show how much their principles arc founded 
on reason, and, at the same time, discov er the origin 
of our ideas of beauty.* 

I sup[)0sc it will be easily granted, that no man 
can judge whether, any animal be beautiful in its 
kind, or deformed, who has seen only one of that 
s^)ecies; that is as conclusive in regard to the hti- 
man figure; so that ’if a man, born blind, was to 
recover his sight, and the most beautiful woman 
was* brought before him. he could not dcterniine 
whether she was handsome or not ; nor, if the most 


beautiful and most deformed were produced, could 
he any better determine to which he should give • 
the preference, having seen only those two. To 

distinguish 
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distinguish beauty, then, implies the having seen 
many individuals of that species. If it is asked, 
how is more skill acquired by the observation of 
greater numbers ? I answer, that in consequence of 
having seen many, the power is acquired, even with- 
out seeking after it, of distinguishing between acci- 
dental blemishes and excrescences w/iich are conti- 
nually varying the surface of Nature’s works, and the 
invariable general form.which nature most frequently 
produces, and always seems to intend in her produc- 
tions. 

Thus amongst the blades of grass or leaves of 
the same tree, though no two can be found exactly 
alike, yet the general form is invariable : A na- 
turalist, before he chose one as a sample, would 
examine many, since, 'if he took the first that 
occurred, it might have, by accident or otherwise, 
such a form as that it would scarcely be known to 
belong tQ that species ; he selects, as the painter does, 
the mt,st beautiful, that is, the most general form oi 
Tna'ture. 

Every species of the animal as w ell as the vege- 
table creation may be said to have a fixed or deter- 
minate form towards w'hich nature is continually 
inclining, like various lines terminating in the cen- 
tre ; or it may be compared to. pendulums vibrating 
in difi'erent directions over one central point, and 
as they all cross the centre, though only one p^ses 
through any otlier point, so it will be found that 
perfect beauty is oftener produced by nature than 
d^rmity; I do not mean than deformity in gene- 
ral, but than any one kind of deformity. To in- 
stance, 
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stance in a particular part of a feature : the line tlmt 
forms the ridge of the nose is beautifiil when it is 
straight ; this then is the central form, which is oftener 
found than either concave, convex, or any other irre- 
gular form that shall be proposed. As we are then 
more accustomed to beauty than deformity, vve may 
conclude that to be the reason why we approve and 
admire it, as we a|)prove and admire customs and 
fdshions of dress for no. other reason than that we 
are used to them, so that though habit and custom 
cannot be said to Us the cause ef beauty, it is cer- 
tainly the cause of our liking it ; and I have no 
doubt but that, if we were more used to deformity 
than beauty, deformity would then lose the idea now 
annexed to it, and take that of beauty ; as, if the 
whole world should agree thafj/e.; and no should cliange 
their meanings, would theft deny, and no ttould 
affirm. 

\l’^hoevcr undertakes to proceed furtlter in this 
argument, and endeavours to fix a general criterion 
of beauty resjiecting ,diHerent spc’cit s or to shbt^ 
why one species is more beautiful than another, it 
will be required from him first to prove tliat one 
species is really more beautiful .than anotlier. I'hat 
we prefer one to the other, and with very good rea- 
son, will be readily granted; but it does not follow 
from thence tliat we tliink it a more beautiful form ; 
for, we have no criterion of form by which to dettT- 
nvne our judgment He who says a swan is more 
beautiful than a dove, means little ‘more tliaii that 
he has more pleasure in seeing a swan than a dSve , . 
either from the stateliness of its motions, or its being 
. a more 
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a. more rare l)ird ; and he who gives the preference 
to tlic dove, does it from some association of ideas 
of innocence that he always annexes to tlic dove ; 
but, if he pretends to defend the [)rcfcrence he give# 
to one or the otlier by endeavouring to prove that 
tliis more beautiful form proceeds from a parti- 
cular gradation of magnitude, undulation of a curve, 
or direction of a line, or whiitever other conceit 
of his imagination he, shall fur on as a criterion *01* 
form, he will be continually contradicting himself, and 
find at last that the great Motlifr of Nature will not 
be subjected to such narrow rules. Among the various 
reasons why we prefer one part of her works to an- 
other, the most general, I believe, inhabit and custom ; 
custom makes, in a certain sense, white black, and 
bl.ick white; it is custorfi alone determines our prefer- 
ence of the colourof Kuropatus J£t hiopiam •, 
and they for the same reason, prefer their own colour 
to ours. suppose nobody will doubt, if one of their 
painters were to paint tlie goddess of beauty, but that 
diCi would repre.sent her blaek, with tliiek lips, flat 
nose, and w oolly hair ; and, it seems to me, he would 
act very unnaturally if he did not ; for by what crite- 
rion will any one dispute the propriety of his idea ? 
We indeed, say, that tlie form and colour of the 
Europcati is preferable to that of the JtUhiopian ; bpt 
I know of no reason wc have for it, but that we qrc 
more accustomed to it. It is absurd to say, that beauty 
is possessed of attractive powers, which irresist|l>ly 
seize the corrcsptMiding mind with love and admira- 
tion, sitjce that argument is equally conclusive in 
favour of the white and the black philosopher. 


The 
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The black and white nations must, in respect of 
beauty, be considered as of diderent kinds, at least 
a different species of the same kind ; from one of 
which to the other, as 1 observed, no inference can 
be drawn. 

Novelty is said to be one of the causes of lieauty : 
that novelty is a very sufficient reason wliy we 
should admire, is not denied ; but, because it is 
uncommon, is it therefore beautiful? The beauty 
that is produced by colour, as when we prefer one 
bird to another, thoi»*h of the same form, on account 
of its colour, has nothing to do with this alignment, 
which reaches only to form. I have here considered 
the word beauty as being properly applied to form 
alone. Tlieie is a necessity of fixing t!iis confined 
sense ; for there can be no argument, if the .sense of 
the word is extended to every thing that is approved. 
A rose may as well be said to be beautiful, hccau.se it 
has a fine smell, as a bird bccau.se of its coloiy. When 
we apply the word beauty, wedo not mcanalw'aysby 
it a more beautiful form, but sonielluiig valuable oil 
account of its rarity, useful nes.s, colour, or any otlier 
property. A horse is said to be a beautiful animal ; 
but, had a horse as few good qualities as a tortoise, 

I do not imagine that he would be then esteemed 
beautiful, 

' A fitness to the end proposed, is said to bcaiuither 
cause of beauty; but supposing we were proper judges 
of'what form is the most proper in an animal to consti- 
tute strengfu or swiftness, we always ’determine con- 
cerning its beauty, before we exert our understancifng , 
to judge of its fitness. 


From 
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. From what has been said, it may be inferred, that 
the works of nature, if we compare one species with 
‘ another, are all equally beautiful ; and that preference 
is given from custom, or some association of ideas : and 
that, in creatures of the same species, beauty is the 
medium or centre of all various forms. 

To conclude, then, byway of corqllary ; if it has 
been proved, that the painter, b^ attending to the in- 
variable and general ideas of nature, produces beauty, 
he must, by regarding minute particularities and ac- 
cidental discriminations, deviate from the universal 
rule, and pollute his canvass with deformity 


* By Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
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Numb. 83. Saturday, November 17, 1759* 
To the IDLER. 


SIR, 

J SUPPOSE you have forgotten that many weeks 
ago I promised ,it;o send you an account of my 
companions at the Wells. You would not deny me 
a [)lacc among tlie most faithful votaries of idleness, 
if yon knew how often I have recollected my engage- 
ment, and contented myself to delay the j>crforin- 
ance for some reason which I durst not examine 
because I knew it to be false ; how often I have 
sat down to wiite, and rijoiced ^t interruption; 
and how often I have praised the dignity of resolu- 
tion, determined at night to write in the morning, 
and deferred it in the morning to the juiet liours*ol' 
night. 

I have at last begun what I have long wished at an 
end, and find it more easy than. I expected to con- 
tinue my narration. 

. Our assembly could boast no such constellation 
of intellects as Clarendons band of associates. We 
had among us no Selden, Falkland, or JV dler ; but 
w^ had men not less important in their own 'eyes, 
though less distinguished by the publick ; and many 
a time have we lamented the partiality of mankind, 
and agreed diat men of the . deepest inquiry some- 
times let iheir discoveries die away in silence, that 

the 
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the most conipreliciisive observers have seldom Op- 
portunities of imparting their remarks, and that 
modest merit passes in tlie crowd unknown and un- 
heeded. 

One of the greatest men of the society was Sim 
Scruple, who lives in a continual equipoise of 
doubt, and is a constant enemy to confidence and 
dogmatism. Sima favourite ttpick of conversation 
is the narrowness of “the human mind, the falla- 
ciousness of our senses, the prevalence of early pre- 
judice, and the uncertainty of appearances. Sim 
has many doubts about the nature of deatli, and is 
sometimes inclined to believe tliat sensation may 
survive motion, and that a dead man may feel 
though he cannot stir. He has sometimes hinted 
that man might perhaps have been naturally a qua- 
drupcil ; and thinks ft would be very proper, that at 
the Foundling Hospital some children should be en- 
closed in an apartment in which the nurses should 
bo obliged to walk half upon four and half upon 
*tvf o legs ; that the younglings,, being bred without the 
prejudice of example, might have no other guide 
than nature, and might at last come forth into the 
world as genius should direct, erect or prone, on 
two legs or on four. 

The next in dignity of mien and fluency of talk 
was Dick Wormwood, whose sole delight is 'to 
find every thing w rong. J^ick never enters a room 
but he shows that the door and the chimney are dll - 
placed. He riever walks into the fields but be finds 
. ground ploughed which is fitter tor pasture. He is 
idways an enemy to tlie present fashion. He holds 
that all the beauty and virtue of women will soon 
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be destroyed by the use of tea. lie triumphs when 
he talks on the present system of education, an'd 
tells ns with great vehemence, that we are learning 
words when we should learn things. He is of opi- 
nion tliat we suck-in errours at the nurse s breast, 
and thinks it ex-treniely ridiculous that children 
should be taught to use the right hand rather tlian 
the left. 

Bob Stoiidv considers it^ as a point of honour 
to say again what he has onc(; said, and wonders 
how any man that |\as been known to alter his o|)i- 
nion, can look his neighbours in the face. Boh is 
the most formidable dib[>utant of the whole ctnn- 
pany; for, without troubling himself to sciirch for 
reasons, he tires his antagonist with repented affirma- 
tions. When Bob has been attacked for an hour 
with all the powers of eloquence- and reason, aiul 
his position appears to all but hijiiiself utterly, un- 
tenable, he always clo.bes the debate witli ^his first 
declaration, introduced by a stout jnefacc of con- 
temptuous civility. “ All this is vciy judidouS ;* 
“ you may talk, Sir, as you jdcasc; but 1 w'ill still 
“ say what 1 said at first. ’ Bub deals much in uui- 
versals, which he lias now' obliged us to let pass 
without exceptions. 1 le lives on an annuity, and 
holds that there are an many ihicvcs as traders ; he 
is of loyalty unshakcii, and always maintains, that 
he who sees a Jacobite sees a rascal. 

PkiL GiiXTLK is an enemy to the rudeness of 
contradiction and the turbulence of -debate. Phil 
has no notions of his own, and therefore willingiy 
catches from the last speaker such as he shall drop. 
This flexibility of ignorance is etisily accommo- 
• Voi.. VII. Z dated 
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dated to any tenet ; his only difficulty is, when the 
disputants grow zealous, how to be of two contrary 
'opinions at once. If no appeal is made to his 
judgment, he has the art of distributing his atten- 
tion and his smiles in such a manner, that each 
thinks him of his own party ; but if he is obliged 
to speak, he then observes that the question is dif- 
ficult ; that he never received so. much pleasure from 
a debate before; that neither of the controvertists 
could have found his match in any other company ; 
that Mr. fVomwooiFs assertion is very well sup- 
ported, and yet there is great force in what Mr. 
Semple advanced against it. By this indefinite de- 
claration both are cpmmonly satisfied ; for he that 
has prevailed is in good humour ; and he that has 
felt his own weakness is very glad to have escaped 
so well. 


I am, SIR, yours, &c. 

Robin Spriteit. 
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Numb. 84. Saturday, November 24, 1759. 

J^IOGRAPHY is, of tlie various kinds of nar- 
rative writing, that which is most eagerly read, 
and most easily applied to the purposes of life. 

In romances, when the wide held of possibility 
’lies open to invention-, the? incidents may easily be 
made more numerous, the vicissitudes more sudden, 
and the events mbtc wonderful ; but from the time 
of life when fancy begins to be overruled by rea- 
son and corrected by experience, the most artful tale 
raises little curiosity w hen it is known to be false ; 
though it may, perhaps, be sometimes read as a 
model of a neat or elegant style, not for the sake of 
knowing what it contains, hut 'how it is w'ritten ; 
or those that arc weary of themselves, nmy have re- 
course to it as a pleasing dream, of which, when 
they aw-ake, they voluntarily dismiss the images 
from their minds. . 

The examples and events of history press, indeed, 
upon the mind with the weight of truth ; but when 
they are reposited in the memory, they are oftener 
cm|)loycd for show than use, and rather diversify 
• conversation tlian regulate life. Few are engaged 
dn such scenes as give them opportunities of grow- 
ing wiser by the downfal of statesmen or tlie defeat 
«f generals. The stratagems of war, and the in- 
trigues of courts, are read by far the greater part of 
mankind with the same inditference as the adven-* 
tures of fabled heroes, or the rcvolutibns of a fairy 

z 2 region. 
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region. Between falsehood and useless truth there 
is little difference. As gold which he cannot spend 
will make no man rich, so knowledge w'hich he can- 
not apply will make no man wise. 

The mischievous consequences of vice and folly, 
of irregular desires and predominant passions, are 
best discovered by those relations which are levelled 
with the general surface of life, which tell not how 
any man became great, but how he was made 
happy ; not how he lost the favour of his prince, 
but how he became discontented with himself. 

Those relations are therefore commonly of most 
value in which the writer tells his own story. He 
that recounts the life of another, commonly dwells 
most upon conspicuous events, lessens the fami- 
liarity of his tale to increase its dignity, shows his 
favourite at a distance, decorated and magnified 
like the ancient actors in their tragick dress, and 
endeaivours to hide the man that he may produce a 
hero. 

Rut if it be true, which w'as said by a French 
prince. That no man was a hero to the servants of his 
chamber, it is equally true, that every man is yet 
less a hero to himself. He that is most elevated 
above tlie crowd by the importance of his employ- 
ments, or the reputation of his genius, feels himself 
affected by fame or business but as they influence 
his domestick life. The high and low, as they have 
the same faculties and the same senses, have no less 
similitude in their pains and pleasures. The sensa- 
tions are the same in all, though produced by very 
different occasions. The prince feels the same pain 
when an invade seises a province, as the fiuTner 

when 
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when a thief drives away his cow. Men thus equal 
in themselves will appear equal in honest and impar- 
tial biography ; and those whom fortune or nature 
places at the greatest distance may afford instruc- 
tion to each other. 

The w’l'iter of his own life has at least the first 
qualification *of an historian, the knowledge of tlie 
^triith ; and though !t may l)e plausibly objected tliat 
his temptations to disguise* it arc equal to his op- 
portunities of knowing it, yet I cannot but think 
that impartiality may be expected witli equal con- 
fidence from him that relates the passages of his 
own life, as from him that delivers the transactions 
of another. 

Certainty of knowledge, not only excludes mis- 
take, but fortifies veracity. , What we collect by 
conjecture, and by conjecture only can one man 
judge of another’s motives or .sentiments, is easily 
modified by fancy or by desire ; as objects imper- 
fectly discerned take forms from the liope or I'car of 
the beholder. But that which is fully known can- 
not be falsified but with reluctance of understand- 
ing, and alarm of conscience.; of understanding, 
the lover of truth; of conscience, the sentinel of 
virtue. 

* He that writes the life of another is either his 
friend or his enemy, and wishes either to exalt his 
praise or aggravate his infamy; many temptations 
tt> falschodd will occur in the disguise of passions, 
too specious to fear much resistance. Love of 
virtue will animate panegyrick, and hatred of. 
wickedness embitter censuit. The zeal of grati- 

z 3 tude, 
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tude, the ardour of patriotism, fondness for an 
opinion, or fidelity to a party, may easily over- 
poucr the vigilance of a mind habitually well dis- 
posed, and prevail over unassisted and unfriended 
veracity. 

But he that speaks of himself has no motive to 
falsehood or partiality except self-love, by which 
all have so often been l)etrayed, that all are on the 
watch against its artifices. He tliat writes an apo- 
logy for a single action, to confute an accusation, to 
recommend liimself to favour, is indeed always to be 
susjiected of favouring his own cause; but he that 
sits down calmly and voluntarily to review his life 
for the admonition of posterity, or to amuse himself, 
and leaves this account .unpublished, may be com- 
monly presumed to tell truth, since falsehood cannot 
appease his own mind, and fame will not be heard 
beneath the tomb. 
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Numb. 83. Saturday, December 1, 1759* 

O NE of jthe peculiarities which distinguish the 
present age is tiic multiplication of books. 
’Every day brings new advertisements of literary 
undertakings, and we are flattered with repeated 
promises of growing wise on easier terms tlian our 
progenitors. 

How much cither happiness or knowledge is ad- 
vanced by this multitude of authors, it is not very 
easy to decide. 

He tliat teaches us any ‘thing which we knew not 
before, is undoubtedly to be revorenced as a master. 

He that conveys knowledge by mpre pleasing ways, 
may very properly be loved as a benefactor ; and he 
tliat supplies life with innocent amusement, will l)e 
certainly caressed as^a pleasing companion. • • 

But few of those who fill the woild with books, 
have any pretensions to the hope either of pleasing 
or instructing. They have often no other task than 
to lay two books before them, out of which they 
. compile a third, without any new materials of their 
.own, and with very little application of judgment 
tq those which former authors have supplied. 

, That all compilations are useless I do not'assert ’ 
Particles of science are often very* widely scattered. 
Writers of extensive comprehension have incidantal 
remarks upon topicks very remote from the prin- 
cipal subject, which are often more valuable tl’ian 

z. 4 ' formal 
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formal treatises, and which yet are not known be- 
cause they arc not promised in the title. He that 
collects those under proper heads is very laudably 
employed, for though he exerts no great abilities in 
the work, lie facilitates the progress of others, and 
by making that easy of attainment which is already 
written, may give some mind, more vig<x'ous or more 
adventurous tlwri his own, leisuno for new thoughts 
and original designs. . 

But the collections poured lately from the press 
have been seldom made at any g^oat expense of time 
or inquiry, and therefore only serve to distract choice 
without supplying any real want. 

It is observed that a corrupt society has vuwy 
hnes; I know not w hether it is not equally true, that 
a/i ictnorant age has taany hooks. M'iien tlie treasures 
of ancient knowledge lie unexamined, and original 
authors are neglected and forgotten, compilers and 
j>lagiaries are encouraged, who give us again wliat 
we had bet'ore, and grow great by setting before us 
wliiit our own sloth had hidden fjom our view. 

Vet aie not even these writers to la; indisciimi- 
natel) eensurt'd and rejected. 'I'ruth like beauty 
varies its tashions, and is bt'st rccohnnended by dif- 
fer( nt dresses to ditferent minds ; and he that recalls 
the attention of mankind to any part of learning 
w hich time has left behind it, may be truly said to < 
advance the literature of his own age. As tlyc 
'manners of nations vary, new topicks of persua-i 
sion become necessary, and new- combinations of 
imagery are produced ; and he that can accommo- 
date himself to the reigning taste, may alw'ays have 

readers 
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readers who perhaps would not have looked upon 
better performances. 

To exact of every man who writes that he should 
say something new, would he to rcdivce aulhoi's to 
a small number; to oblige the most fertile genius 
to say only what is new would be to contract his 
volumes to a fow })ages. Vet, surely, there ought 
to be some bounds to*repetition ; libraries ought no 
more to be heaped for ever with the same thoughts 
<lifl’crently expressed, than with tiic same books dif- 
ferently decorated. 

The good or evil which these secondary writeis 
produce is seldom of any long duration. As they 
owe their existence to change of fashion, they conj- 
monly disappear when a new fashion bccojucs [)ie- 
A alent. The authors that in any nation last from 
age to age are very few, because there are very few' 
that have any other claim to notice than that tlicy 
catch hold on present curiosity, and gratify some 
accidental desire, or produce some teni|)orary con- 
vcniency. 

Jhit however the writers of the day may despair 
of future fame, they ought at least to forbear any 
present mischief. Though they 'cannot arrive at 
eminent heights of excellence, they might keep 
themsel\e.s harmless. , They might take care to in- 
form thern.selves before tliey attempt to inform 
otliers, and exert the little influence which they have 
for honest purposes. 

Rut such is the present state of bur literature, 
that tlie ancient sage, who thought a great book & 
great evil, would now think the multitude of books a , 

multitude 
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multitude of evils. He would consider a bulky 
writer who engrossed a year, and a swarm of pam- 
phleteers who stole each an hour, as equal wasters 
of human life, and would make no other difference 
between them, than between a beast of prey and a 
flight of locusts. 


Numb. 86. SATURDAY,"Dccew&er 8, 1759* 
To the IDLER. 


SIR, 

J AM a young Iddy newly manied to a young 
.gentleman.. Our fortune is large, our minds 
are vacant, our dispositions gay, our acquaintances 
numerous, and our relations splendid. We con- 
sidered that marriage, like life, has its youth ; that 
the first year is the year of gayety and revel, and 
resolved to see the shows and feel the joys of 
London before the increase of our family should 
confine us to domestick cares and domestick plea- 
sures. 

Little time was spent in preparation ; the coach 
was harnessed, and a few days brought us to London, 
and we alighted at a lodging provided for ns, by 
Miss Biddy Trifle, a maiden niece of my husband’s 
fltther, where we found apartments on a second floor, 
which my cousin told us would serve us till we 

coulc( 
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could please otirselves with a more commodious and 
elegant habitation, and M'hich she had taken at a 
very high price, because it was not worth the while 
to make a hard bargain for so short a time. 

Here I intended to lie concealed till my new 
clothes were made, and my new lodging hired ; but 
Miss 7 r// 2 t’-had so industriously given notice of our 
arrival to all her acquaintance, that I had the morti- 
fication next day of seeing the door thronged with 
painted coaches and chairs with coronets, and was 
obliged to receive all* my husband’s relations on a 
second floor. 

Inconvcniencics are often balanced by some ad- 
vantage : the elevation of my apartments furnished 
a subject for conversation, whjeh, without some such 
help, we should have been in danger of wanting. 
Lady Stately told us how many yfears had passed 
since she climbed so many steps. Miss Airy ran to 
the window, and thought it charming to see the 
walkers so little in the street; and Miss Gentk went 
to try the same experiment, and screamed to find 
herself so far above the ground. 

They all knew that we intended to remove, and 
therefore all gave me advice about a proper choice. 
One street was recommended for the purity of its air, 
aftother for its freedom from noise, another for its 
ndtimess to the park, another because there was but 
a step from it to all places of diversion, and another 
betfause its inhabitants enjoyed at once the town and 
country. 

I had civility enough to hear every recommenda- 
tion with a look of curiosify'while it was made, and, 
•of acquiescence when it was concluded, but in my 

heart 
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. heart felt no other de&ire tlian to be free from the 
disgrace of a second floor, and cai'ed little where 1 
should fix, if the apartments were spacious and 
splendid. 

Next day a chariot M as hired, and Miss Trlflt was 
despatched to find a lodging. She returned in the 
afternoon, with an account of a charming place, to 
which my husband went in thr morning to make the 
contract. Reing young and unexperienced, he took 
with him his friend J^cd Quick, a gentleman of great 
skill in rooms and furniture? ••who sees, at a single 
glance, whatever there is to lie commended or cen- 
sured. Mr. Quick, at the first view of the house, 
declared that it could not be inhabited, fur the sun 
in the afternoon shone with full glare on the windoM’s 
of the dining-room. 

Miss Trifle went ‘ out again and soon discovered 
another lodgiug, which Mr. Quick went to survey, 
and fo^ind, that, whenever the wind should blow' 
from the east, all tlie smoke of the city ivould be 
driven upon it. 

A magnificent set of rooms was then found in 
one of the streets near Westmimier-Bridge, whicli 
Miss Trifle preferred to any m hich she had yet seen ; 
but Mr. Quick, having mused upon it for a time, 
concluded that it would be too, much exposed in ti'.e 
morning to the fogs that rise from the river. ^ 

Thus Mr. Quick proceeded to give us every day 
new testimonies of his taste and circumspection: 
sometimes the street was too narrow for a double 
itmge of coaches ; sometimes it was an obscure place, 
not inhabited by persons of quality. Some places 
worn dirty, and some crowded ; in some houses the 

furniture 
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'furniture was ill-suited, and in others the stairs were 
too narrow. lie had such fertility of objections that 
.Miss 'J'rifle was at last tired, and desisted from all 
attempts for our accommodation. 

In the meantime I have still continued to see my 
comi)any on a second floor, and am asked twenty 
limes a day when I am to leave those odious lodg- 
ings, in vvhic?Ii I live tumultuously without pleasure, 
and ex|)cnsivcly without honour. My husband 
thinks so highly of Mr. QuicX that he cannot be 
persuaded to remove without his approbation ; and 
Mr. Quick thinks fiis reputation raised by the 
multiplication of diflicullics. 

In this distress to whom can I have recourse ? I. 
find my tcmjx:r vitiated by daily disappointment, by 
the sight of pleasures which !• cannot ptiKake, and 
the })ossessiou of riches wliich I (uinnot enjoy. Dear 
Mr. LJlcr, inform my husband that he is trifling 
away, in ^superfluous vexation, the few months 
which custom has appropriated to delight; tllat ma- 
trimonial quarrels arc not easily reconciled between 
those that have no childVcn ; that wherever we settle 
he must always find some inconvenience ; but no- 
thing is so much to be avoided as a perpetual state 
of inquiry and suspense. 

I am, SIR, 

Your humble Servant, 

PfiGGr Heartleh. 
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Numb. 87. Saturday, December 15, 1759. 

what we know not, we can only judge by 
what we know. Every novelty ajppears more 
wonderful as it is more remote from any thing with 
which experience 05 testimony has hitherto ac- 
quainted us ; and if it passes further beyond the 
notions that we have been accustomed to form, it 
becomes at last incredible. 

We seldom consider that human knowledge is very 
narrow, that national manners are formed by chance, 
that uncommon conjunctures of causes produce rare 
effects, or tliat what is impossible at one time or 
pkee may jet* happen in another. It is always 
easier to deny tlian to inquire. To refuse credit 
confer^ for a moment an appearance of superiority, 
which every little mind is tempted to assume when 
it may be gained so cheaply as by withdrawing 
attention from evidence, and declining tlie fatigue 
of comparing probabilities. The most jiertinacious 
and vehement demonstrator may be wearied in time 
by continual negation ; and incredulity, which an 
old poet, in his address to Ralegh, calls the \(it 
of fools, obtunds the argument which it caqnot 
answer, as woolsacks deaden arrows though they 
cannot repel them. „ 

Many relations of travellers have been slighted as 
^‘abulous, till more frequent voyages have confirmed 
their veracity •, and i^ may reasonably be imagined, 

that 
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that maay ancient historians are unjustly suspected 
of falsehood, because our own times afford notliing 
that resembles what tliey tell. 

Had only the writers of antiquity informed us 
that there was once a nation in which the Avife lay 
down upon the burning pile only to mix her ashes 
witli tliose of her husband, we should have tliought 
it a tale to t>e told with that of End^mions commerce 
w^h tlic Moon. Had only a single traveller related 
tliat many nations of the earth* were black, we should 
have thought the accounts of the Negroes and of the 
Pheenhv equally crcAble. But of black men the 
numbers are too great who are now repining under 
English cruelty, and the custom of voluntary crema- 
tion is not yet lost among tlie ladies of India. 

Few narratives will either .to men or women ap- 
jiear more incredible than tjie liistories of the 
Amazons', of female nations of whose constitution it 
was the essential and fundamental Ihw, to exclude 
men from all participation cither of publick affairs 

or domestick business ; where female armies marched 

• • 

under female captains, female fanners gathered the 
harvest, female partners danced togetlier, and female 
wits diverted one aqother. 

Yet several ages of antiquity have transmitted ac- 
counts of the Amazons of Caucasus ; and of the 
Amazons of America, who have given their name to 
thb greatest river in tlie world, Condamine lately 
four/d such memorials, as can be expected ainong 
er^ljck and 'unlettered nations, where events are re- 
corded only by tradition, and new swarms, settling 
in the country from time to time, confuse and effa^ 
all traces of former times. 


To 
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To die with husbands, or to live without them, 
are the two extremes which the prudence and mo- 
deration of European la<lies have, in all ages, equally 
declined ; they have never been allured to death 
by the kindness or civility of the politest nations, 
nor has the roughness and brutality of more savage 
countries ever provoked them to doom their male 
associates to irrevocable banishment. The Bohemian 
matrons arc said to have made one short struggle 
for superiority, but, instead of banishing the men, 
they contented tliemselves with condemning them to 
servile offices •, and their constitution, tlius left im- 
perfect, was quickly overtlirown. 

There is, 1 tliink, no class of English women 
from whom we are in any danger of Anwzonian 
usurpaUon. The old maids seem nearest to inde- 
pendence, and most likely to be animated by re- 
venge against masculine authority ; tliey often speak 
of men with acrimonious vehemence, but it is sel- 
dom found that they have any settled hatred against 
them, and it is yet more rarely observed that they 
have any kindness for each other. They will not 
easily combine in any plot; and if they should 
ever agree to retire and forjify tliemselves in 
castles or in mountains, the sentinel will betray the 
passes in spite, and the garrison will capitulate upon 
easy terms, if tlic besiegers have handsome sword- 
knots, and are well supplied with fringe add 
lace. 

The gamesters, if they were united, would 
a formidable b<^y ; and, since they consider men only 
as beings that are to lose their money, they might 

live 
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live together without any wish for the ofBciousness 
of gallantry or the delights of diversified conversa- 
tion. Ilut as notliiog would hold them together 
but the hope ol' plundering one another, their 
government would fail from the defect of its prin- 
ciples, the men would need only to neglect thcm> 
and they would perish in a few weeks by a civil 
war. 

‘ I do not mean to censure the ladies of England as 
defective in knowledge or in spirit, when I suppose 
them unlikely to rev^e the military honours of their 
sex. The character of the ancient Amazons was 
ratlicr terrible than lovely \ the hand could nqt be 
very delicate that was only employed in drawing the 
bow and brandishing the battle-axe ; their power 
was maintained by cruelty, their courage W’^as de- 
formed by ferocity, and their lexample only shows 
that men and women live best together. 
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Numb. 88. Saturday, December ^t, 1759. 

T^J^IIEN the philosophers of the last age were 
first congregated into the Royal' Society, great 
expectations weic raised of the sudden progress of 
useful arts; the time was supposed to be near, when 
engines sliould turn by a perpetual motion, and 
health be secured by the universal medicine ; when 
learning sliould be facilitated by a real character, 
and corninerce extended by ships which could reach 
their ports in defiance of the tempest. 

But improvement is naturally slow. The Society 
met and parted without any visible diminution of 
the miseries of life. The gout and stone were still 
painful, the gro'und that was not ploughed brought no 
harvest, ‘and neither oranges nor grapes would grow 
upon the hawthorn. At last, tliose who were disap- 
pointed began to be angry ; those likewise who 
hated innovation were glad to gain an opportunity of 
ridiculing men who had depreciated, perhaps with 
too much arrogance, tlie knowledge of antiquity. 
And it appears from some of their earliest ajiclogies, 
that the philosophers felt with great sensibility tlfe 
unwelcome importunities of those who were daily 
asking, “ What have ye done?” 

The truth i.-*, that little had been dohe compafed 
w’ith what faint: had been suffered to promise ; and 
the question could only be answered by general apo- 
lo^es and by new hopes, which, when they were 

. frustrated,' 
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frustrated, gave a new occasion to the same vexatious 
'inquiry. 

This fatal question has disturbed the quiet of 
many other minds. He that in the latter part of 
his life too strictly inquires what he has done, can 
very seldom receive from his own heart such an 
account a^ will give him satisfaction. 

We do not indeexl so often disappoint others as 
Ourselves. We not only think more highly than 
others of our own abilities, but allow ourselves to 
form hopes w hich wio never communicate, and please 
our thoughts with employments which none ever 
will allot us, end witli elevations to which we' are 
never expected to rise ; and when our days and years 
have passed away in common business or common 
amusements, and we find at last that we have suffered 
our purposes to sleep till the time* of action is past, 
we are reproached only by our own reflections nei- 
ther our 'friends nor our enemies wonder thgtwe live 
and die like the rest of mankind ; that we live without 
notice, and die without memorial; t'ley know not 
what task we had proposed, and tljcrefore cannot 
iliscern whether it is finished. 

He that comparts what he has done with what be 
has left undone, will feel the effect which must al- 
ways follow the comparison of imagination witli 
reality ; he will loolt with contempt on his own un- 
importance, and wonder to what purpose he came 
into the wo/ld ; he will repine that he shall leave 
behind him no evidence of his having been, that he 
has added nothing to tlie system of life, but has 
glided from youth to age among the crowd, without 
any effort’ for distinction. 

A A 3 
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Man is seldom willing to let fall the opinion of 
his owg dignity, or to believe that he does little only 
•because every individual is a very little being. He 
is better content to want diligence than power, and 
sooner confesses the depravity of iiis will than the 
imbecility of his nature. 

From thi.s mistaken notion of human greatness it 
proceeds, that many who pretend to have made 
great atlvanccs in wisdom so loudly declare that they, 
despise themselves. If I had ever found any of the 
sclt-eonternners much irritated of pained by the con- 
.sciousness of their meanness, I should have given 
them consolation by observing, that a little more 
than nothing is as much as can be expected from a 
being, w ho, with re.spect to tlie multitudes about him, 
is himself little more than nothing. Every man is 
obliged by tlic Supreme Master of the universe to 
improve all the opportunities of good which are 
atforded him, and to keep in continual activity such 
abilities as are bestowed upon him. Rut he has no 
rea,son to repine, though his abilities arc small and 
his op[)ortunities few. He thit has improved the 
virtue, or advanced IIkj happiness of one fellow-crea- 
ture, he tliat has ascertained a single moral proposi- 
tion, or added one useful experiment to natural 
knowledge, may be contented wifli his own perform- 
ance, and, with respect to mortals like himself, may ‘ 
demand, like to be dismissed at his de-‘ 

parture witli applause. 
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Numb. 89. S AT URVAYy December 1759 . 


xat awix’^* EiMCT. 

H O W evil came int^ tlie world ; for what 
reason it is that life is overspread with such 
boundless varieticsi of misery ; why the only dunking 
being of this globe is doomed to think mcr(‘ly to be 
wretched, and to pass his time from youtli to ngc in 
fearing or in suffering calamities ; is a (piestion which 
philosophers have long asked, and which philosophy 
could never answer. 

Religion informs us that* misery and sin were 
produced together. The depravation of humun w ill 
was fotlowfcd by a disorder of the harmony of na- 
ture ; and by that Providence which often places 
antidotes in the neighbourhood of p> i.-ons, vice^'‘^s 
cheeked by misery, ’lest it should swell to universal 
and unlimited dominion. 

A state of innocence and hap])incss is so remote 
from all that we have ever seen, that though we 
^can easily conceive it possible, and may therefore 
hope to attain it, yet our speculations uf)on it must 
be general and confused. We can di.scover that 
where tliefe is universal innocence, there will pro- • 
bably be universal happiness; for, why should af- 
flictions be permitted to infest beings who are .not 
in danger of corruption from blessings, and wheref 
there is ho use of terrour nor cause of punishrnciit? 

A A 3 - But 
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But in a world like ours, where our senses assault 
us, and our hearts betray us, we should pass on 
-from crime to crime, heedless and remorseless, if 
misery did not stand in our way, and our own pains 
admonish us of our folly. 

Almost all the moral good which is left among us, 
is the apparent effect of pliysical evil. 

Goodness is divided by divines into soberness, 
righteousness, and godliness. Let it be examined* 
how each of these duties would be practised if there 
were no physical evil to enforce it. 

Sobriety, or temperance, is nothing but the for- 
bcarpuce of pleasure ; and if pleasure was not fol- 
lowed by pain, who would forbear it?> We see every 
hour those in whom the desire of present indulgence 
overpowers all sense of. past and all foresight of 
future misery. In a. remission of tlw) gout, the 
drunkard returns to his wine, and the glutton to his 
feast; and if nc'itlier disease nor jarverty were felt 
or dreaded, evnv one would sink down in idle sen- 
sui^ity, witho'.a ar.y care of otliers, or of himself. 
To eat and driniv, and lie down tb sleep, would be tlic 
whole business of mankind. 

Righteousness, or tlie system of. social duty, may 
be subdivided into justice and char ity. Of justice 
one of the Heathen sages has shown, with great 
acuteness, that it was impressed upon mankind * 
only by the inconveniencies which injustice had pro-* 
duced. “ In the first ages,” says he, “ men aetbd 
without any rule but the impulse of desire ; they 
practised injustice upon others, and suffered it 
from otliers in their turn; but in time it was 
discovered, that tlie pain of sufifering wrong w^ 

“ gi-ealcr 
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“ greater than the pleasure of doing it; and man- • 

kind, by a general compact, submitted to the re- 
*' straintof laws, and resigned the pleasure to escape 
“• the pain.” 

Of charity it is superfluous to observe, that it 
could have no place if there were no want; tor of a 
virtue which, could not be practised, the omission 
could not be culpal^le. Evil is not only the occa- 
sional but the eflicient caufc of charity ; we arc in- 
cited to the relief of misery by the consciousness that 
we have the fame.ijature with the suflenT, that we 
arc in danger of the same distresses, and may some- 
times implore the same assistance. 

Godliness, or piety, is elevation of the mind 
towards the Supreme Being, and extension of the 
thoughts of another life. 'The other life is future, 
and the Supreme Being is invisible. None would 
have recourse to an invisible jwwer, but that all 
other subjects have eluded tJieir hopes. None would 
fix their attention upon the future, . but* that they 
are discontented with' the present If the sensps 
were feasted with perpetual pleasure, they would 
always keep the mind in subjection. Reason has no 
authority over us, but by its pqwer to warn us against 
evil. 

In childhood, while our minds are yet unoccupied, 
religion is impressed u(K)n them, and the first years 
of almost all who have been well educated are 
^’assed in a regular discharge of tlic duties of piety. 
But as we advance forward into tlje crowds. of life, 
innumerable delights solicit our inclinations,, and 
innumerable cares distract our attention ; the time 
of youth is passed in noisy frolicks ; manhood is* led 

A A 4 .on 
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on from hope to hope, and from project to project ; 
the dissoluteness of pleasure, the inebriation of suc- 
.cess, the ardour of expectation, and the vehemence 
of competition, cliain down the mind alike to the 
present scene, nor is it remembered how soon this 
mist of triHes must be scattered, and the bubbles 
that float upon tlie rivulet of life be lost for ever in 
the gulf of eternity. To this consideration scarcely 
any man is awakened but by some pressing and re- 
sistless evil. The dealli of those from whom he 
derived his pleasures, or to whom he destined his 
possessions, some disease which shows him the vanity 
of all external acquisitions, or llic gloom of age, 
which intercepts his prospects of long enjoyment, 
force him to fix his liopes upon another state, and 
when he has contended v\ilh the tcm|)csts of life till 
his strcngtli tails him, h^ flies at last to the shelter of 
religion. 

That misery does not make all virtuous, expe- 
rience too ‘Certainly informs us; but it is no less 
certain tiiat of what virtue there is, misery produces 
far tlie greater part , Physical evil may be therefore 
endured with patience, .since it is the cause of moral 
goodi and patience itself is one virtue by which we 
are prepared for tliat state in which evil shall be no 
more. 
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Numb. 90. Saturday, Jam/ary 5, 1760* 


J T is a complaint which has been made from time 

to time* and which .seems to have lately become 
more frequent, that English oratory, however Ibr- 
cihle in argument, or elegant in expression, is defi- 
cient and incfTicacious^because our speakers want the 
grace and energy of action. 

Among the numerous projectors who are desirous 
to refine our manners, aiid improve our faculties, 
some are willing to supply the deficiency ot our 
speakers. We have had more than one exhortation 
to study tlie neglected art of iwovipg the passions, 
and have been encouraged to believe that our 
tongues, however feeble in themseWes, may, by 
the help of our hands and. legs, oljtain an un- 
controllable dominion over the most .-iubborn aiv 
dience, animate the insensible, engage tlie careless, 
force tears from tlie obdurate, and money from the 
avaricious. 

If by sleight of hand, or nimbleness of foot, all 
tlic.se wonders can be performed, he that shall ne- 
glect to attain the frce’usc of his limbs may be justly 
censured as criminally lazy. But I am afraid that 
, no sjlccimcu of such effects will easily be shown. 
If I could once find asfieaker in Change,- Alky raising 
the price of stocks by the power of persuasivo 
gestures, I should very zealously recommend the 
study of his- art ; but having never seen any action * 
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by which language was much assisted, I have been 
hitherto inclined to doubt whether my countrymen 
are not blamed too hastily for their calm and mo> 
tionlcss utterance. 

Foreigners of many nations accompany their 
speech with action ; but why should their example 
have more influence upon us than oui^ upon them p 
Customs are not to be changed but for better. 
Let those who desire tq reform us show the beneftis 
of the change ptoposed. ' When the Frenchman 
waves his hands and writhes his body in recounting 
the revolutions of a game at cards, or tlie Neapo- 
litan, who tells tile iiour of the day, shows upon his 
fingers the number which he mentions; I do not 
perceive tliat their manual exercise is of much use, 
or tiiat they leave any image more deeply impressed 
by their bustle and tehemence of communication. 

Vpon the English stage there is no want of action ; 
but the^ difficulty of making it at once various and 
proper, and its perpetual tendency to become ridi- 
• culuus, notwithstanding all the advantages which 
art and show, and custom and prejudice, can give 
it, may prove' how little it can be adnirtted into any 
other place, where it can have mo recommendation 
but from truth and nature. 

The use of English oratory is only at the bar, in’ 
the parliament, and in the church. Neither the 
judges of our laws nor the representatives of our 
people would be much affected by laboured ^sti- 
culation, or believe any man the more because he 
rolled his eyes, or puffed his cheeks, or spread 
abroad his arms, or stam|)ed the ground, or thumped 
'his breast, or turned bis eyes sometimes to the 

ceiling 
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ceiling and sometimes to the door. Upon mea 
intent only upon trutli, the arm of an orator has 
little (tower ; a credible testimony, or a cogent ar- 
gument, will overcome all the art of moduladon, 
and all the violence of contortion. 

It is well known tliat, in the city, which may be 
c^led the parent of oratory, all the arts of mecha- 
nical persuasion were, banished from the court of su- 
pncinc judicature. The judges of the Areopagus 
considered action and vociferation as a foolish ap- 
peal to the external, ^nsa^ and unworthy to l>e 
practised before those who had no desire of idle 
amusement, and whose only pleasure was to discover 
right. 

Whether action may not be yet of use in churches, 
where the preacher addresses a mingled audience, 
may deserve inquiry. It is certain that tlie senses 
arc mure powerful as the reason is^ weaker; and 
that he whose ears convey little to his mind, may 
sometimes listen with his eyes till truth may gra- 
dually take possession of his heart. If there be • 
any use of gesticulation, .h must l)C applied to the 
ignorant and rude, who will be* more affected by 
vehemence than delighted by propriety. In the 
pulpit little action can be proper, for action can il- 
lustrate nothing but that to which it may be re- 
ferred by nature or "by custom. He that imitates 
by his hand a motion w'hich he describes, explaitis 
it by natural^ similitude ; he that lays his band* on 
his breast, when he expresses pity,, enforces • his 
words by a customary allusion. But tht;ol«jgy has 
few topicks to which action can be appropriated ; 
that action' which is vague and indeterminate will* 

• at 
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at last settle into habit, and habitual peculiarities arc 
quickly ridiculous. 

It is perhaps the character of the English to de-, 
spise trifles ; and that art may surely be accounted 
a trifle which is at once useless and ostentatious, 
which can seldom be practised with propriety, and 
which, as the mind is more cultivated, is less power- 
ful. Yet as all innocent means arc to l)e used for 
the propagation of truth, I would not deter those 
who are employed in preaching to common con- 
gregations, from any practice which they may find 
p(i’sua.si\e ; for, com{)ared with the conversion of 
sinners, propriety and elegance are less than no- 
thing. 


Nt^MB.. 91. Saturd.w, Jamiari) 12, lyOo. 

f • ^ 

JT is common to overlook ‘what is near, by keep- 
ing tlie eye fixtal upon something remote. In 
the same manner, present opportunities are ne- 
glected, and attainable good is slighted, by minds 
busied in extensive ranges, and intent ujwn future, 
advantages, life, however short, is made still 
shorter by waste of time ; and its progress towards 
happiness, though naturally slow, is yet retarded by 
unnecessary labour. ‘ ' 

The difliculty of obtaining knowledge is uni- 
versally confessed. To fix deeply in tlie mind the 
principles of science, to settle their limitations, and 

deduce. 
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deduce the long succession of tlieir consequences; 
to comprehend the whole compass of coniplicuted 
systems, with all tlie arguments, objections, and 
'solutions, and to ropositc in the intellectual treasury 
the numberless facts, experiments, apophthegms, 
and positions, which must stand single in the me-’ 
mory, and of \vhich none has any perceptible con- 
nexion wifli the rest, is a task which, though under- 
taken with ardour and pursued with diligence, must 
at last be left unfinis^ied by the frailty of our 
nature. 

, • 

To make the way to learning cither less short or 
less smooth, is certainly absurd ; yet tliis is the ap- 
parent effect of the prejudice which seems to pre- 
vail among us in favour of foreign authors, and of 
the contempt of our native literature, which tliis 
excursive curiosity must necessarily produce. Eveiy 
man is more sj>ecdily instructed by his own lan- 
guages, than by any other; before we search the 
rest of tlic world for teachers, let us try whether 
we may not spare our trouble by finding them aj; , 
home. 

The riches of the English language are much 
greater than they afc comnjonly supposed..’’ Many 
useful and valuable books lie buried in shops and 
libraries, unknown and unexamined, unless some 
lucky compiler opens them by chance, and finds 
an'easy spoil of wit and learning. I aili far from 
intending to insinuiite, that other languages are ;K>t 
ncct'ssary to 'him who aspires to eminence, ^nd 
whose whole life is devoted to study ; but to hin) 
r\ho reads only for amusement, or whose purpose is 
not to deck himself with tlie 'honours of literature,* 

.but 
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but to be qualified for domestick usefulness, and sit 
down content with subordinate reputation, we have 
authors sufficient to fill up all be vacancies of his 
time, and gratify most of his wishes for inform- 
ation. 

Of our poets I need say little, because they are 
perhaps the only authors to whom thpir country has 
done jusfice. We consider |;he whole succession 
from Spen^r to Pope, as superiour to any names w hirh 
the continent can boast';’ and therefore the pr)ets of 
other nations, however familiacly they may be some- 
times mentioned, are very-little read, except by those 
who dt^sign to borrow their beauties. 

There is, I think, not one of tlie liberal arts 
which may not he competently learned in the English 
language. He that searches after mathematical 
knowledge may busy himself among his own coun- 
trymen, and will find one or other able to instruct 
him in every part of those abstruse sciences. He 
that is delighted with, experiments, and wishes to 
. know the nature of bodies from certain and visible 
eft'oets, is happily placed where the mechanical phi- 
losophy was first established by a publick institu- 
tion, and firom which it was spread to all otljer 
countries. 

The more airy and elegant studies of philology ' 
and criticism have little need* of any foreign liclj). 
Though our language, not being very analogical, 
gives few opportunities for grammatical researches, 
yet we have not wanted authors who have considered 
the principles of speech; and with critical writ- 
ings we abound sufficiently, to enable pc'dantry 
to impose rules whi^ can seldom be observed, 

' and 
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and vanity to talk of bopks which are seldom 
read. . 

But our own language has, from the Reformation 
to. the present time, been chiefly digaihed and 
adorned by the works of our divines, who, consi- 
dered as commentators, controvertists, or preachers, 
have undoubtedly left all other nations far U^hind 
tliem. No vulgar language can boast such trea- 
sures of theological knowledge or such multitudes 
of authors at once learned, elegant, and pious. 
Otlier countries and other communions have autliors 
perhaps equal in abilities- and diligence to ours ; 
but if we unite number with excellence, there is cer- 
tainly no nation which must not allow us to be 
su))eriour. Of morality little is necessary to be said, 
because it is comprehended in practical divinity, 
and is perhaps better taught in £ngiish sennons than 
in any other books ancient and modem. Nor shall 1 
dwell on .our excellence in metaphysical sfteculations, 
because he that reads tlie works of our divines will 
easily discover how far human subtilty has been able 
to i)enetrate. 

Political knowledge is forced u|x>n us by tlie 
form of our constitution ; and all the mysteries of go- 
vernment are discovered in the httack or defence of 
every minister. The original law of society, the 
lights of subjects, «rid the prerogatives of kings, 
h'dve been coasidered v itli the utmost nicety, some- 
times profoundly investigated, and sometimes fami- 
lim-ly explained. 

Thus copiously instructive is the English lan- 
guage; and thus needless is all recourse to foreign 

writera. 
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writers. us not therefore make our neighbours 
proud by soliciting help which ive do not want, nor' 
discourage our own industry by difficulties which we 
need nut suffer. 


A 

Numb. ga. SATURl>Ay, January 19, 1760. 

Y^IIATEVER is useful or honourable will be 
desired by many who never can obtain it ; 
and tliat which cannot be obtained w'hcn it is dc- 
siretl, artifice or folly will be diligent to counterfeit. 
Those to whom fortune, has denied gold and dia- 
monds decorate themselves with stones and metals, 
which have something of die show, but little of the 
value; and evdry moral e.xcellence or intellectual 
faculty hds some vice or tolly which imitates its ap- 
jK’arance. 

Every man wishes to be wise, and they who can- 
not be wise are almost always cunning. The less 
is the real discernment of those \vhom' business or 
conversation brings together, the more illusions are 
practised, nor is caution ever so necessary as with 
as sociates or op|)onuts of techie minds. ‘ 

Cunning ditters from wisdom as twilight front 
ojien day. He that walks in the sunslune g()es 
boldly forward by the nearest way; he sees thdt 
wl^rc the padi Is straight and even he may proceed 
.in security, and where it is rough and cnxtked lie 
easily complies with thfe turas, and avoids U ob- 
. strucii*Ais. 
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slructions. But tlie traveller in the dusk fears niora 
as he.sces less ; he knows there may be danger, and 
therefore suspects tliat he is never safe, tries every 
step before he fixes his foot, and shrinks at eveiy 
noise lest violence should approach him. AVIsdom 
coinpreh(‘nds at once the end and the means, esti- 
mates easiness or dithculty, and is cautious or con- 
fident in* due proportion. Cunning, discovers little 
.at a time, and has no other inenns of certainty 
than imilliplication of 'stra&gl^s and su^)^d^'lity of 
suspicion. ’.The man of cunning always considers 
that he can ncv«'r be too fate, and therefore always 
ket'ps himself etiveloped in a mist, impenetrable, as 
he hofie., to tlie eye of rivalry or curiosity 

Upon this principle, 7fm Double has formed a 
habit of eluding the most harmless question. W'hat 
he has no inclination to ansviei , he pretends some- 
times not to hear, and endeavours to div'<*i’t the in- 
quirer’s. attention by some other subject ; but if he 
be pressed hard by repeat, ed interrogatirfti, he al- 
ways evades a direct reply. Ask him whom he l^kes 
best on the stage ; lie is ready to tell ttiat there are 
several excellent performers. .Inquire when he w'as 
last at the coffee liouse; he replies, that the weather 
has l)een bad lately. Desire him to tell the age of 
any of his acquaintance ; he injmediately mentions 
lanother who is older or younger, 
t IViU Puzzle values himself upon a long reach. 
•He foresees every thing before it w'ill hap|)en, 
though he never relaU s his prognostications till the 
event is |:)ast. Nothing has conwr to pass for tf|e-;e 
twenty years of which Mr. Puzzle had not giver/ 
bi'oad hints, and told at Ic&st that it was not proffer 
VoL. VII. B B to 
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to tell. Of those predictions, nhich every conclu'* 
sion will ef|ually verify, he always claims tlie credit, 
and wonders that his friends did not understand 
them. He supposes very truly that much may be 
known which he knows not, and therefore pretends 
to know much of whicli he and all mankind arc 
equally ignorant. I desired his opinion yesterday 
of the German war, and was told, that If the Prus- 
iidffs were well supported, sometning great may be 
ex|H'cted ; but that they have very powerful ene- 
mies to encounter; that the Austrian general has 
long cx|K!rience, ami the Russians are hardy and re- 
solute ; but that no human power is invincible. I 
then drew tlic conversation to our ow n afl'uii's, and 
invited him to balance the probabilities of war and 
jieace. He told me tliat w'ar requires courage, and 
legutiation judgment, i^nd that the time will come 
when it will lie seen whether our skill in treaty is 
equal to our bravery in battle. To this general 
prattle he \.’ill appeal hereafter, and will demand to 
liave his foresight applauded, w hoever shall at last be 
roiuiuered or victorious. 

W ith Ntd Smuggle ;a\\ is a secret. He believes 
himself watched by observation and malignity on 
every side, and rejoices in tlie dexterity by which he 
has CSC iped snares that never were laid. Ned holds 
that a man is never deceived if he never trusts, and 
therefore w ill not tell the name of his tailor or his 
hatter. He rides out every morning for the ah', ai>d 
]>lcdscs himself vvitb flunking that noborly knows 
where he has been. When he dines with a friend, he 
iv^.ver goes to bis house tire nearest way, but walks 
up .a bye-street to perplex the sc^t. When he has 

a coach 
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a coach called, he never tells liiin at the door the 
true place to which he is jioing, but stops him in 
the way that he may give him directions where no- 
body can hear him. Tlie price of what he t>uy$ or 
sells is always concealed. He often takes lodgings in 
the country by a wrong name, aiul thinks that the 
world is wondering where he can be hid. All these 
transactions he regifiters in a book, which, he says, 
Will some time or other .amaze posterity. 

It is jcmarked by Bacon, that many men try to 
procure reputation only by objtections, of which, if 
tlicy are once admitted, the nullity never appears, 
because the design is laid aside. This false feint of 
msdom, says he, is the ruin of business. The whole 
power of cunning is privative ; to say nothing, and 
to do nothing, is the utmost* of its reach. Yet men 
dins narrow by nature, and incarr by art, are some- 
times able to rise by the iniscarriageji of bravery and 
the opei1nes.s of integrity ; and, by watching failures 
and snatching opportunities, ’obtain advantages which 
belong properly to higher characters. 


1 S 3 
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Numb. 93. Saturday, January 26, 1760, 

<5^ AM SOFTLY was bred a sugar-baker; but 
succeeding to a considerable estate on the death 
of his elder brother, he retired early from busitiess, 
married a fortune, and settled in a country-house 
near KeiUish-tifwn. Sam, who formerly Avas a sports- 
man, and in his apprenticeship used to frer|uent 
Haniet races, keeps a high chaise, with a brace of 
seasoned geldings. During the summer months, 
the [)rincipal passion and employment of Sam\ life 
is to visit, in this vehicle-, the most eminent seats of 
the nobility and gentry in different parts of the 
kingdom, with his wife and some select friends. 
IJy tliese ^K-riodical excursions Sam gratifies many 
important purposes. He assists the several pregnan- 
cies of his AA ife ; he shoAvs his chaise to the best ad- 
vantage ; he indulges his ia^atiable curiosity for 
finery, which, since he has turned gentleman, has 
grow n upon him to an extraordinary degre i ; he 
discovers taste and spirit ; and, w hat is above all, 
Ire finds frequent op|)ortunitics of displaying to the 
party, at every house he sees, his knowledge of fa- 
mily connexion. At first, Sam Avas contented Avitb 
drivin" a friend betAAcen London and his villa, 
he prided himself in pointing out the boxes of the 
citicens on each side of the road, AAith an accurate 
"detail of their respective fiiilures or successes in 
trade ; and liarangued on the several equipages that 

• were 
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were accitlentally pri.'^sinfi. line, too, the .scats 
interspersed on the surroundin<i; hills, afforded ample 
matter for Sain\ curious discoveries. I’or one, he 
told his companion, a rich Jfxr laid offere<l money ; 
and that a retired w idow was courted at ant>ther, by 
an eminent dry-salter. At the saaic time he discussed 
the utility, ‘and enumerated the e\|K*nses, of the 
IsUngtou turnpikef But Sams, ambition is at present 
raised to nobler undertiikin«s. 

When the happy hour of the annual expedition 
arrive.^, the Seat *of the chai.se i.s furnished xvilh 
OgUvyx Book of Roads, and a choice quantity of cold 
ton<»ues. The most alarming disaster whjch can 
happen to our hero, who thinks he throvs a ichip 
admirably well, is to be overtaken in a road which 
affords no f/aarter for wheels. Indee d, few men pos- 
sess more skill or discernment’ for concertin<r and 
conducting a /wrti/ ('y’/j/cfl.vM/Y. iV'hen a seat Is to 
be surveyed, he has a peculiar taUmt jn .S( lecting 
.souiC shady bench in the park, where the eom|)any 
may most commodiously refresh ihemselves’ with 
cold tongue, chicken, and Fraicfi roils; and is very 
sagacious in rliscovering what cool temple in the 
garden will be best adapted for. drinking tea, brought 
for this pur|K)SC, in the afternoon, and from which 
the chaise may be resumed with the greatest conve- 
Iniencc. In viewing the house itself, he i> princi- 
,/j\ally attracted by tlie chairs and beds, corux rning 
•tlie cost -of which his minute inquirie.s generally 
gain the clearest information. Ad agate table easily 
diverts his eyes from the rrmst ca[)ital strokes of Rp- 
henSy and a Turkey carpet has more charms thqn a 
Titian . , Sam, however, dwells witli some attention 

.B iJ 3 
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on the family portraits, particularly the most mo- 
dern ones ; and as this is a to|)ick on which tlie 
housekeeper usually harangues in a more copious 
manner, he takes this opportunity of improving his 
knowledge of iiitermaniagcs. Yet, notwitlistanding 
this appearance of satisfacUon, Sam has some objec- 
tion to all he sees. One house has too much gild- 
ing ; at another, the chiinney-picfes are all inonu- 
nients ; at a third, he conjectures that the beautiful 
canal must certainly be dried up in a hot summer. 
He despises the statues at IVilton, because he thinks 
he can sec much tetter curving in H’c.sUnimtcr Abhty. 
Rut there is one general objection which he is sure 
to make at almost every house, particularly at tliose 
which are most distinguished. He allows that all 
the apartments arc extremely fine, but adds, with a 
sneer, that they are too fine to be inhabited. 

]\Iisap])licd genius most commonly proves ridi- 
culous. Had Sam, as Nature intended, contentedly 
couilnued in the calmer and less conspicuous pur- 
suits of sugar-baking, he nnght Imve been a respect- 
able and ust'fid charajer. At present he dissipates 
hi? life in a specious idleness, which neither improves 
himself nor his friends.;- Those UdetUs which might 
have bcnelited society, he exposes to contempt by 
false pretensions. 1 (c atlects pleasures w hich he can- 
not cnioy, and is acquainted only with those subjects 
on w hich he has no right to talk, and which it is no * 
merit to understand *. > 


^ By Mr. T. Wartou. 
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Numb. 94. Saturday, Fehruarp 2, 1760. 

* 

JT is. common to find yonng men ardent and dili- 
gent in the pwrsuit^ of knowledge ; hnt the pro- 
gress of life very often produces laxity and indifler- 
ence ; and not only those who are at liberty to ehnsc 
tlicir business* anc^ amusements, but those likew ise 
whose professions engage them in literary inquiries, 
pass the latter part of tlicir time without improve- 
ment, and s|>end the day rather in any other enter- 
tainment than tliat which they might find among 
their books. 

This abatement of the vi^uj* of curiosity is some- 
times imputed to the insufficiency, of learning. Men 
arc supposed to remit their labours, ^'cause tliey 
find their labours to have’ been vain ; and to search 
no longer after truth and wisdom, because they at 
last despair ot finding them. 

But this reason is for the mo.st part very falsely 
assigned. Of ‘learning, as of virtue, it may be 
affirmed, that it is at once honoured and neglected. 
Whoever forsakes it will for ever look alter it with 
lonji^ng, lament the loss which he do( s not endea- 
vour to nc-pair, and desire the good which he wants 
resolution to seize and keep. The idler never aji- 
plauds his own idleness, nor does any man rcjient 
of the diligence of his youth. • 

So many hindrances nv*^y ohstrurt the acquisition 
of knowledge, that tliere is little reason lor wonder- 
B B 4 * ing 
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ing that it is in a few iiunrls. 'I’o the greater part 
of mankind llic duties of life arc inconsistent' with 
much study ; and the hours wliicl» they '.^ould spend 
upon Jetteis must be stolen from their occupations 
and their families. Many sulfer themselves to he 
lured by more sprightly and lu.\urious pleasures from 
the shade.s of contemplation, nherc tlioy.fmd ^-Idom 
more than a calm delight, such ^s, though greater 
than all others, its certainty anil its duration, being 
reckoned with it.t power of gratification, i.s yet i;asily 
quilted lor some extemporary joy,i which the present 
moment oilers, and another pc'rhap.s will put out of 
reach. 

It is tile great excellence of learning, that it bor- 
rows very little from time or place ; it i.s not con- 
fined to season or to climate, to cities or to the 
rouiitiy, hut may be cultivated and enjoyed where 
no other plea.sure can be obtained. lint this que'ity, 
which constitutes much of its value, is one occasion 
of neglect; what may bc> done at all times witli 
e(p;ak, propriety, is deferred from day to day, till 
the mind is gr4idiially reconciled to tlie oniis.don, 
and the ultenti(>n is turra^d to other objects. Thus 
habitual idleness gains too much power to be con- 
quered, and the soul shrinks Ifom the idea of intel- 
lectual i.’hoiir and intenseness of meditation. 

Lhat those who profess to advance learning some- , 
times ob.struct it, cannot be denied ; the continual / 
multiplication of books not only distracts choice, 
but disappoints inquiry. To him that has mode- 
r.itely .stored his mind w ith images, few writers ad'ord 
anj novelty; or what little they have to add to the 
comihon stock of learning, is so buried in the mass of 

genera* 
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general notions, that, like silvel mingled with t)>e 
ore ol lead, it is too little to pay for the labour of 
. seoiiratioii ; and he that has ol'ten been deceived by 
toe |)roini«e ol a title, at hist grows weary of examin- 
ing, and is temj)tod to consiiler ail as equally falla- 
cious. 

'riiere. are indeed some repetitions always lawful, 
In'causc they ncvc]^ deceive. He that wiites the 
history of past times, iindmtakes only to decorate 
known facts by n(nv beauties of method oi' of style, 
or at most to iHustixite them by bis own rtitlections. 
The author of a system, whether moral or physical, 
is obliged to nothing beyond care of selection and 
regularity of dis|)osition. But there are others who 
claim the name of authors merely to disgrace it, and 
fill the world with volumes* only to bury letters in 
their own rubbish, d'he travelhT, who tells, in a 
pompous folio, that he saw the Patt^fnvn at Jiome, 
and the Mcdicean J^enuit at F/oremr ; the n|tnral his- 
torian, w ho, describing the *[)roduciions of a narrow 
island, recounts all that it ha.s in common with every 
other part of the world ; the coll(>ctor of anti(|uities, 
that accounts every thing a curfosity which the ruiii.s 
of Herculaneum llapjxjn to emit, though an ijistru- 
ment sdready show n in a thousand repositories, or a 
pup common to tlie ancients, the moderns, and all 
Mankind ; may be justly censured a.s the persecutors 
c) jtudents, and the thieves of that time which never 
c^n be restored. 
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Numb. 95. Satuedav, February 9, 1760. 

7b the IDLER. 

Mu. Idler, ^ 

JT is, I think, universally agreed, that seldom any 
good is gotten by complaint ; yet m c find tliat few 
forbear to complain, but those who arc afraid of 
Ixdng reproached as the autliors of their own miseric.s. 

I hofie therefore for the common permission, to lay my 
case before you and your readers, by which I shall 
disburden my heart, though I cannot hoj»e to receive 
either assistance or cons 61 ation. 

I am H trader,' and owe my fortune to frugality 
and industry. I began with little ; but by tlic easy 
and obvii^us method of spending less than I gain, 1 
have every year added something to my stock, and 
expect to have a scat in the common-council at the 
next election. 

My wife, who was as prudent as myself, died six 
years ago, and left me one son and one daughter, for 
wliose sake I resolved never to marry agoiri, and re-* 
jeeted the overtures of Mrs. Squeeze, the broker’s 
widow', who had ten thousand pounds at her owj( 
disposal. , [ 

1 bred my son at a school near Islington" 'and when 
he had learned -aritlimetick, and wrote a good hand, 

I took him into the sliop, designing, in about ten 
‘years, to retire to Stratford or Hackney, and leave 
hiin cstablbhed in the business. 


For 
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For four years he was diligent and sedate, enteried 
the shop Ix'forc it was opened, aiui when it was slait, 
always examined the pins of the window. In any 
ihccriiiissioii of business it was his constant practice 
to peruse the IcdgtT. I had alwoys great hopes of 
him, when I ol^si rved how sorrovvfijlly he would shake 
his heaef o .ei» u bad debt, and liow eagerly he would 
listen to me w hen j told him tl^at he miglit at one 
time or other hecoine an alderman. 

We lived together with imitnal confidence, till 
unluckily a visit was* paid him by tw'o of his school- 
fellows who were placid, 1 suj)pose, in the army, 
because they were fit for nutliing bette r : they came 
glittering in their military dress, accosted their old 
acquaintance, and invited liim to a tavern, where, 
as I have Ikjcii since infdrmeil, they ridiculetl the 
meanness of commerce, and wondered how a youth 
of spirit could spend the prime yf life beliiud a 
counter.’ 

I did not suspect any misebief. I knew my son 
was never without money in bis pockt !, and was l5eK 
ter able to pay bis reckoning than his companions ; 
and expected to see him return Iriumphing in his own 
advantages, and i^ongratulatiug hiinsfilf that be was 
not one of those who expose tiieir heads to a musquet 
bullet for three shillings a day. 

\ He returned sullen and tlioughtful ; I suppojJcd 
l/ip sorry for the hard fortune of his friends ; and 
tir^icd to c'Oimtbrt him« by saying tliat the war would 
soon l3e at an end, and that, if they had any honest 
occupation, half-pay would i)0 a pretty help, fie 
looked at me with indignation; and snatching up 

llis 
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likj candle, told me, as he 'vent up stairs, that he 
hoped to M'c a battle yet. 

W'liy he should hope to see a battle, I could not 
conceive, but let him j^o quietly to sleep a«ny his 
folly, Next day be made two mistakes in the first 
bill, disobliged a< customer by surly answers, and 
dated all his entries in the journal in a 'wrong month. 
At niiiht he met his military com\ianions again, came 
homo late, and <|uarrcllcd with the maid. 

rVom this fated interview he has gradually lost all 
bis laudable passions and desires. 'He .soon grew' 
n.seless in the shop, where, indeed, I did not willingly 
trust him any longer : for he often mistook the price; 
of goods to ids ow n loss, and once gave a promi-ssory 
note instead of a receii>t. 

I did not know' to what degi’cc he was corrupted, 
till an honest tailot gave me notice that lie had be- 
spoke '1 laced suit, which was to be left for him at a 
house kept by the sister of one of my journeymen. 
I went to this clandestine lodging, and found, to my 
dm?»zcmcnt, all the ornaments, of a fine gentleman, 
which I know not whetlier he has taken upon credit, 
or purchased with money subducted from the shop. 

'I bis detection ha.s made him de'sperate. He now 
op('nly declares his resolution to be a gentleman ; 
says that his soul is too great for a counting-house 
ridicules the conversation of city taverns ; talks of 
new plays, and boxes and ladies ; gives duchessef, 
for his toasts; carries silver, for readine.ss, in hw 
waistcoat-pocket'; and comes home at night in a 
chal’r, w ith such thunders at the door, as have n)ore 
tlimt once brought the watchmen from their stands. 

Little 
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Little expenses will not hurt jis ; and I couKl for- 
give a few juvenile frolicks, if he would be careful 
0 the main ; but his favourite topick is contempt, 
of money, which, he says, is of no use but to ba 
spent. Riches, without honour, he holds empty 
tilings ; and once told me to my face, tliat wuulthy 
plodders were only purveyors to nfen of spirit. 

He is always impatient in the company of hi,s old 
•friends, and seldom speaks till he is warmtd with 
wine ; he then entertains fls with accounts iluii we 
do not desire to hear, of intrigues among lords and 
ladies, and (juarrels between officers of the guards ; 
shows a miniature on his snuff-box, and wonders 
that any man can look upon the new dancer without 
rapture. 

All this is very provokii\g ; and yet all this might 
lie bom, if the boy could support his pretensions. 
Rut, whatever he may think, he is yet far from the 
accomplishments which he has endeavoured to pur- 
chase’ at so dear a rate. ^ I have watchbd him in 
)mblick places. He sneaks in like a man that 
knows he is where he should not be ; he is proud to 
catch the slightest saliitatioij, and often claims it 
when it is not iptended. Other men receive dig- 
nity from dress, hut my booby looks always mom 
meanly for his finery. Dear Mr. Idkr, tell him 
what must at last become of a fo|i, whom pride will 
not suffer to U; a trader, and whom long habits in a 
shop forfrid to be a gentleman. 

* ' I am, SIR, &c. ' 

Tim Waikscot. 
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Numb. g6. Saturday, Fehrtiarij 16, 1760. 

JJACHO, a king of Lapland, was In hiS youtli 
ti>c most renowned of the Northern warriours. 
His martial achievements remain engraved on a 
pillar of flint in the rocks of Ilanga, and are to. 
this day solemnly carolled to ‘ the ' harp by the 
JjapUmders, at the fires with which they celebrate 
thi ir nightly festivities. Such was his intrepid spi- 
rit, that he ventured to pass the lake Vet her to the 
isle of IVizardx, where he descended alone into tlic 
dreary vault in which a magician had been kept 
liound for six ages, dnd read the Gothick characters 
inscribed on his "brazen mace. His eye was so 
piercing, tl»i»t, as ancient chronicles report, he could 
blunt the weapons of his enemies only by looking at 
them*. At twelve years of age. he carried an ij-on 
vessel of a prodigious weight, for the length of five 
furlongs, in tlie presence of all the chiefs of his 
father’s castle. 

Nor was he less celebrated fot his prudence and 
wisdom. Two of his proverbs are yet remembered 
and repeated among Laplanders. To express the 
vigilance of the Supreme J3eing, he was vront ttS. 
say, Oditis belt is always buckled. To show that' 
tlie most prospei'ous condition of life is oftem 
hi^rdous, his lesson was, When you slide on the 

• smoothest 
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moothcst ice, beware of pits beneath. He consoled 
t>is countrymen, when they were once preparing 
to leave the frozen deserts of Lapland, and re- . 

• stdved to seek some warmer climate, by telling 
tliem, that tlie Eastern nations, notwitlrstanding 
their boasted fertility, passed every night amidst 
the horruurs of anxious apprehension, and were in- 
expressilriy aRiightcd, and almost stunned, every 
morning, with the ^loise of the sun while he was 
rising. 

His tenijHirance and severity of manners were 
his chief praise. * In his early years he never tasted 
wine ; nor would he drink out of a painted cup. He 
constantly slept in his armour, with his spear in his 
hand ; nor would house a battle-axe whose handle was 
inlaid wiUi brass. He did npt, however, persevere in 
this contempt of luxury; nor .did he close his days 
with honour. 

One evening, after hunting the Gulos, or 'wild- 
dog, being bewildered in a solitaiy fore.st, ^and hav- 
ing passed the fatigues of the day without any in- 
terval of refrcshmcirt, he discovered a large store 
of honey in tlie hollow of a, pine. This w-as a 
dainty which he had never tasted before ; and being 
at once faint and hungiy, he fed greedily ujion it. 

• From this unusual ^d delicious repast he received 
,^o much satisfaction, that, at his return home, he 
commanded honey to be served up at his table 

s 'Very day. His palate, by degrees, became re- . 
fihed and ^tiated ; be b<^n to lose bis native reli.«b 
for simple fare, and contracted a habit of induli^ng 
himself in delicacies ; he ordered the delightful. 

* gardens 
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gardens of liis castle to be thrown open, in wliich 
tlie most luscious fruits had bi^n suffered to ripen 
.and decay, unobserved and untouched, for many 
revolving autumns, and gratified his aftpetite with 
luxurious desserts. At length he found it expedient 
to introduce wine, as an agreeable improvement, 
or a necessary ingredient, to his new v\ay of living; 
and having once tasted it, he was tem'pted, by little 
anil little, to give a loose to Kie excesses of in- 
toxication. His general simplicity of life was 
changed ; he perfumed his apartments by burn- 
ing tlse wood of the most aromalick fir, and com- 
manded his liclinet to be ornamented with beau- 
tiful rows of the teeth of tlie rein-deer. Indolence 
and (ffeminacy stole upon him by pleasing and 
imperceptible gradations, relaxed the sinews of his 
resolution, and extinguished his tliirst of military 
glory. 

While Ilacho was thus immersed in pleasure and 
in repose'- it was reported to him, one morning, 
that the preceding night, a disastrous omen had 
Ik’cn discovered, and that bats and hideous liirds 
had drunk up the oil which nourished the |)er()etual 
lamp in the temple of Odm. About the same time, 
a messenger arrived to tedl him, that the king of 
Noi'u-nx! had invaded bis kin^om with a formi- 
dable army. Ilacho^ temfied as he was with the 
omen of the night, and enervated with indul- 
gence, roused himseU* from his voluptuous le'^ 
tliargy, and recollecting some faint and few sparks 
of veteran valour, marched forward to meet him. 
Bodi armies joined battle in the forest where Ilacho 

had 
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had been lost after hunting ; aild it so happened, Umt 
the khig of Koru'f/i^ cliaUongcd iiiiu to single combat, 
near tlie place where l»e had tasted the honey. The 
LapUmd chief, languid and long disused to arms, was 
soon overpowercil ; he fell to the ground; and,J:>efore 
his insulting ad\ersary struck his l^ead from his body, 
uttered this exclamation, which the Laplanders still 
use as an f arly lessyn to tl»eir children : “ The vicious 
“ man should date his ijgstruction from the first 
‘‘ temptation. I low justly do I fall a sacrifice to sloth 
“ and luxury, in tl*e place where I first yielded to 
“ those allurements which seduced me to deviate from 
“ temperanc<‘ and innocence! the honey which I 
“ tasted in this forest, and not the hand of the king of 
“ Noj'Uity, conquers Jlacho."*^ 

4 

' By Mr. T. Wartoii, 
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JT may, I thinks be justly observed, lliat few books 

disappoint tlicir readers more tliaii the narrations of 
travellers. One jrart of mankind, is naturally curious 
to learn the sentiments, manners, and condition of 
tfie rest ; and every mind tlmt has kisnre or power to 
extend its views, jnnst be desirous of knowiiv.' in what 
proportion Providence ha.s distriljuted the blessiiif^s of 
nature, or the advantages of ait, among the several 
nations ot the earth. 

Thi.s general desire easily procui’es readers to every 
book from which it ran expect gratification. The 
adventnrc'r upon unknown coasts, and the desciiber 
of distant regions, is always welcomed as a man who 
has laboi^red for the pleasure of others, and who is 
able to enlarge our knowledge and rectify our 
opinions; but when the volume L opened, nothing 
is found but such general accounts as leave no distinct 
iilea behind them, or such minute enumerations as 
few can read w itli either profit or delight. 

Every xvriter of travels should consider, that, like 
all other authors, he undertakes^ cither to instruct or 
please, or to mingle pleasure with instruction. He 
tiiat instructs must offer to the mind something to be 
imitateil, or something to be avoided; he that 
plea.se.s must other new images to his reader, and 
. enable him to form a tacit comparison of his own 
state with that of others. 

The 






Tlie greater part ot' Inivollpr.s tell nothing, be- ' 
cause tlwir method of tnivelliiig supplies them with 
nothitig to l)c told. I le that enters a town at night 
aiid survey's it in the morning, and then hastens 
away to aiiothc r place, aiul guesses at tlie manners 
of the inhabitants l)y the entertainment wbicb his 
inn aft’ordcd.liim, may please himself for atimc'Mith 
a hasty change of^ scenes, and a confused remem- 
brance of palaces and chnrches ; he may gratify his 
eye witli a variety of landscapes, and regale his pa- 
late with a suc4'essivu of vintages; but let him he 
contented to |)l(-'ase himself without eiidcavoiiriug to 
disturb others. Why should he reeonl excursions 
by which nothing could lx* learned, or wish to make 
a show of know ledge, w hich, without some power of 
intuition unknown to othci* mortals, he never could 


attain 


Of those who crowd the worhl with their itine- 
raries, some have no other purpose ihaii^lo describe 
the face of the e<juutry ; djosc who sit idk; at borne, 
and are curious to know what is doia or sutl’er^d in 


distant countries, muv Ik: informed h . one of these 
wanderers, that on a certain* day he set out early 
with the caravan; and in the fir.st hour’s march saw, 
towards tlie .south, a hill covered with trees, then 
pa.ssed over a stream, wliic.h ran irorthward with a 
swift course, hut which is probably dry in the 
summer morrths : that an hour after he saw some- 
fliinii to* ^hc right which locikcd at a distance like a 
castle with towers, but which vdiscovered afur- 
wanli to be a craggy rock ; that he then enU ivd a 
valley, in which he sa\v several trees tall and 
flourihliing, watered by a rivulet not marked in tlie 


c c a 
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maps, of vUiich ho vvas not able to Icam the name; 
that the road alhiuard grew stony, and the counti'y 
uneven, Mherc he observed ainonn the hills many 
hollous Horn by torrents, and was told tliatthe road 
vvas passable only part of the yc'ar ; that f^oinj^ on 
tliey found th(‘ remains of a IniildiniT, once, perhaps, 
a fortress to secure the pass, or to -restrain the 
rob[)ers, of wdiich the present in,hal)itants can f2;ive 
no other account tlian thi't it. is haunted by fairies; 
that Uk'y ^^ent to (line‘ at tlie fo(;t of a rock, and 
travelled llu' re^^t of the day aloiej; die banks of a 
river, from vihich the road tuni(‘d aside tovvaj*ds 
ev(‘nin^, and hroiej;lit them within of a village, 
which was orue a considerable town, l)ut winch 
allbrded them lu ithiT good viclnaU nor commodious 
lodging;. 

d'hus lie eonducls his reader liirongh wvt and dry, 
ovtT rou<:h and i^mootli, without incfdents, without 
reflection ;o and, if he obtains his company for ano 
th(‘r <lay, will dismiss hiiA again at nigi;t, eipially ftv- 
tigued witli alike succession (A roiks and streams, 
mountains and ruins. 

'I'his is the common style of thos<' sons of enter- 
prise, who visit savage count] and range through 
solitude and desolation ; wfjo pass a desert, and tell 
tliat it is sandy ; who cross a valley, aiul find fhat it 
is green, d lierc are otiiers of more delicate sensi- 
bility, that visit only the 1 calms of cdegaiice apd 
softness ; that wander Ihrongli Ittiiuni paJiU es, arid 
amuse the gentle reader w ith catalogues of pictures; 
flmf hear masses in magnificent churches, and recount 
the. number of the piilars.or variegations ot the pave- 
ment. And there are vet olliers, wiio, in disdain of 

, trillcs, 
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trifles, copy inscriptions clejUiuil and rude, ancient 
and inodern ; and transci il)e into their I)ook the walls 
of every edifice, sacred or civil. He that reads thcs4 
books must consider his labour as its own reward; 
for he will lind nothing on which attention ciyi fix, 
or w hich memorv can retain. 

H<; tliat would travel for the entertainment of 
others, should resiiemlMT that the great object of 
remark is human life. Everv nation hu.s something 
peculiar in its manufactures, its works of genius, its 
medicines, its agricrtlture, its customs, and its policy. 
He only is a u‘'eful traveller, who brings home .some- 
thing by which liis country may be benefltt'd ; who 
procures some supply of want, or some initigalion 
of evil, which may enable his riniders to compare 
their condition with that ’of others, to improve it 
whenever it is worse, and wheilever it is beater to 
enjoy it. 


3 
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Nii>jb. 98. Saturday, March 1760. 
Tn the I D L E^t. 

SIR, 

JAM the dauglitor of a gentfcinart, who during 
his lifetime enjoyed a small income which arose 
from a pension from the court, hy s\hich he was 
enahlcd to live in a genteel and comfortable manner. 

By the .situation of life in aliieh he was placcil, he 
was frequently introduced into the com])any of those 
of much gn'ater fortunes than his own, among whom 
he was always received with comjvlaisanee, andtiealed 
with tivility. 

At six years of age I was sent to a boarding-.school 
in the country, at which I contii’iied till my father's 
death. This melancholy event ha|>pened at a time 
vvlien I was liv no means of siiflicient age to manage 
for myself, while the passions of youth continued 
unsuiahicd, and hcforc expcriince could guide my 
sentimc'nts or my aelion.s. 

I was then taken from school by an uncle, to the 
rare of whom my father had committed me on Iks 
dying-l»cd. With him I lived several yearc ; and asr 
he was unmarried, the management of his family was 
committed to me. In this character I always endea- 
vou’ ed to ucf|uit myseltj if not with apjdause, at least 
witlionl censure. 


At 
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At the age of twenty-one, a, young genileinan of. 
some fortune jiaid his addresses to me, and ofti;red me 
terms of marriage. This pro|)Osal I should readily 
have accepted, because, from vicinity of residence, 
and from many opportunities of observing hi.s beha- 
viour, I had in srmic sort contracted an ad'eefion for 
him. Aly yncle, for what rea.son I do not know, re- 
fused his consent tp ihisalliance, though it would Imve 
been coniplic'd with by the father of the young gen- 
tlcmiui ; and as the future condition of my lil'c was 
wholly dependant /)n him, 1 was not willing to <li3- 
oblige him, and therefore, though nn\^lingly, declin- 
ed the ofler. 

My uncle, who po5sess<^d a plentiful fortune, fre- 
quently hinted to me in conversation, that at his death 
1 .should l)C provideil for ir/such a Bv.mnerliiat I should 
be able to make mylfulnre life epmfortahleand happy. 
As this promi'<c was often reflated, I was tfie less 
anxion.s about any provision for myself. In a short 
time iny unelc was taken, ill, and, thougfi all possible 
means were made use of for his ncovery, in, a few 
days he died . 

The sorrow arising from the loss of a relation, 
by whom I bad lieen always treated with ths 
greatest kindness, however grievous, was not the 
worst of n)y misfortunes. As he enjoyed an almost 
uninterrupted st&ti; of health, he was the less mindful, 
^of bis dissolution, and died intestate ; by w bich tneans 
his whole fortune devolved to a nearer relation, the 
heir at law. 

Thus excluded from all hofK's of livitjgin th/; man- 
ner with which I have so long Haltered myself, >am 

c c 4 doubtful 
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doubtful what method I shall take to procure a decent 
mahitenance. I have been educated in a manner that 
has set me above a state of servitude, and my situation 
renders me unfit for the company of those with wliom 
I have hitherto conversed. Jhit, though disappointed 
in my 'expectations, 1 do not despair. 1 will hojie that 
assistance may still be obtained for innocent distress, 
and tliat friendsliip, though rare, ifv,yet notim[)Ossible 

I am, SIR, 

Your humble servant, 
Sophia Ili’Ki)i'ri.L.* 


to be found. 

I 


* By an unknown Correspondent. 
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Numb. 99. Saturday, March 8, lyGo. 

Orto^rul oi .Bas^ra was one (Isiy wandering 
along the streets of Jiagdat, innsing on the 
varieties ofinerchandisewiiieh the shops oflered to his 
view, and obser*ing tthe ditferenl oeeupations whieh 
busied tlie nniltitndes on every side, lie was awakened 
from tlie tranquillity of meditation by a erowd that 
obstructed his passage. He raised his eyes, and saw the 
eliief visier, who, having returned from the divan, 
was entering his palace. 

Ortogrul mingled with the attendants, and lieing 
supposf'ti to have some fK’tition tor tlje visier, was per- 
mitted to enter. H(* surveyi'd the sjiaciou.'yjess of the 
apartments, admired the walls hung with gohUsu 
ta|)estry, and the floors covered with 'ilkcn carpe.ts, 
and despised the simple neatness of ois own little 
habitation. 

Surely, said ho to himself, this palace is the 
seat of happiness, where pleasure succecids to plea- 
sure, and discontent and sorrow can liave no ad- 
mission. Whatever Nature has provided for the 
delight of sensi', is here spread forth to lx; enjoyed. 
\\'hat can, mortals hojic or imagine, w'hicii tlic 
master of this palace has not obtained r The dishes 
of Luxury cover his table, the voice of Harmony lillls 
him in bis bowers ; lie breathes the fragrance of the 
jgroves of Java^ and sleeps ujxin the down of ite 
• . . cygnets 
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cygnets of Ganges. He speaks, and his mandate 
isoUvid; he v\isl)es, and his wish is gratiliod ; all 
whom he sees obey him, and all whom he hears 
flatter him. How different, Ortogrul, is thy condi- 
tion, who art doomed to the perpetual torments of 
unsatisfied desire, .and who liast no amusement in thy 
power that can withhold thee from thy own reflec- 
tions ! They tell thee that thou art w isc ; but what 
dor s wisdom avail w’ith poverty ? N one w ill flatter 
tlie poor, and the wise have very little power of flat- 
tering thrniselves. That man- is rurely the most 
wn'tthed of the sons of wretchedness, w ho lives w ith 
his own faults and follies always before him, and 
w ho has none to reconcile him to himself by praise 
and veneration. 1 have long sought content,' and 
have not found it ; I will from tliis moment endea* 
vour to lie rich. 

Lull of this new resolution, he shut himself up in his 
ehaniberifor six months, to deliberate how he should 
grow rich; he sometimes proposed to offer himself 
as' a counsellor to one of the kings of India, and 
sometimes resolved to dig for diamonds in tlic 
mines of Goiconda. One day, after some hours 
passed in vioh'nt fluctuation of opinion, sleep in- 
sensibly seixed him in his chair; he dreamed that 
he was ranging a desert country in search of some 
one that might teach him to grow rich ; and as he 
Stood on the. top of a hill shaded with cypress, in 
doubt whither to direct his steps, his father ap- 
peared on a sudden standing before him, Ortogrul, 

. said the old man, 1 know thy perplexity ; listen to 
thy father ; turn thine eye on the opposite moun- 
tain. Ortogrul looked, and saw a torrent tumbling 

down 
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down the rocks, roaring with th*e noise of tliunder, 
and scattering its foam on the impending woods. 
Now, said his fatlier, lx*hold ilje valley that lies 
between llie hills. Ortogrul looked, anti espied a 
little well, out of which issued a smalt ri^'ulct. 
Tell me iiotv, said his father, dost thou wish for 
sudden <afflu(flice, that may pour upon thee like the 
mountain torrent, •'or for a slow and gradual in- 
crease, reseinl)liug the rill gliding from the well ? 
Let UK' he (juickly rich, said Ortogrul \ let Uie 
golden stream ho qfiick aiwl vioh'ut. Ij(K)k round 
thee, said his father, once again. Ortogrul lookt^d, 
and perceived the channel of the torrt'ut dry and 
diKsty ; hut following the rivulet from the well, he 
traced it to a wide lake, which the supply, slow ami 
constant, kept always full. He waked, and deter- 
mined to grow’ rich by silent profit and pc'rsevering 

Ha.ving sold his patritnony, he engngisl in mer- 
chandise, and in twenty years purchased lands, on 
which he raised a liouse, equal in sumptuousnc-s^ to 
that of the visier, to which he invited all Uie mi- 
nisters of pleasure, expecting to enjoy all the felicity 
which he had imagined riches able to afford. Inci- 
sure soon made him w eary of himself, and he longed 
to be persuaded thqt he was grtiat and happy. 1 le was 
courteous and liberal ; he gave all tliat approactied 
hini hopes of pleasing him, and all who should jdcase 
Ifini ho|M;» of l»eing rewarded. Every art of praise 
was tried, and every .source of adulatory fiction was 
'exhausted. Ortogrulheard his flatterers withoutdehghj, 
li^cause. he found himself tinahle to believe thqm. 
His own heart told him its frailties, his owq undcr- 

.standing 
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standing reproached ‘him with his faults. How long, 
said he, with a deep sigh, have I been labouring in 
vain to amass wealth which at last is useless ! Let no 
man hereafter wish to be rich, who is already too wise 
to be, flattered. 


Numb. 100. Saturday, 15, 1700. 

To the IDLER. 


SIR, 

T he uncertainty and defects of language have 
produced very frequent complaints among 
the learned ; yet there still remain many words 
among u^undefined, which are very necessary to be 
rightly understood, and* which produce very mis- 
chievous mistakes when they are erroneously inter- 
preted. 

I lived in a state of celibacy beyond the usual 
time. In the hurry first of pleasure, and afterwards 
of business, I felt no want of a domestick companion ; 
but becoming weary of labour, I soon grew more 
weary of idleness, and thought it reasonable to follow 
the custom of life, and to seek some solace of my cares 
in female tenderness, and some amusement Of my le’- 
sure in female cheerfulness. 

The choice which has been long delayed is com- 
monly made at last with great caution. My re- 
solution was, to keep my passions neutral, and to 

many 
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marry only in compliance with iny reason. I drew 
upon a* paifc of my poi'kct-liook a scheme of all female 
virtues and vices, with tlic vices which border upon' 
every virtue, and the virtues which are allied to every 
vice. I cou>idered that wit w'as sarca-stick,^ and 
maifinmimity im|nuious ; that avaj-ice was economi- 
cal, and, i!»no»ance obsi‘(piious ; and havin': estimated 
the <:ood and evil oj;' every quality, aiiployed my own 
dilii:ence, and that of my friends, to find th(! lady in 
whom nature and rea.'ion had reached that happy 
mediocrity uliicli i" i^fiually remote from exuberance 
and deficicnce. 

E\ervw(»man had her admirers and her censurers ; 
and the expecutioiis which one raised were hy ano- 
ther (piickly dcprc'ssed ; yet there was one in whose 
favour almost all sutVrages concurretl. Miss (icntle 
was universally allowed to be* a good sort of woman. 
Her fr itune vvas not large, but so prudently ma- 
naged, that she wore finer clothes, and^^aw more 
company, than many who were known to be twice a.s 
rich. Miss (unfits visits were everv where wel- 
come ; and wliatcver family she favoured with her 
company, slie always left Ixihmd her such a degree 
of kindness as recommi nded her to others. Every 
day extendod her acrpjaintance ; ami all who knew 
her declared that they never met with a better sort 
ot woman. 

,To Miss (itntk I made my addresses, and was 
rpceived ^\ilb great eipiality of temper. She did not 
in tlie days of courtship assume 'the privilege of 
.imposing rigorous commands, or resenting sKght 
odences. If 1 Ibrgot any of her injunctions, I was 
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gently reminded; if* I missed the minute of appoint- 
ment, I was easily forgiven. I foresaw nothing in 
' marriage but a halcyon calm, and longed for the 
happiness which was to be found in the inseparable 
society of a good sort of woman. 

The jointure was soon settled by the iiitervention 
of friends, and the day came in which Miss Gentle 
was made mine for ever. Tlic first month was 

r. 

passed easily enough in ^receiving and repaying the 
civilities of our friends. The bride practised with 
great exactness all the nicetief. of • ceremony, and 
distributcil her notice in the most punctilious propor- 
tions to the friends who surrounded ns with their 
happy auguries. 

ilut the time soon came when we were left to our- 
selves, and were to receive our pleasures from each 
other, and 1 tlien* l>C‘gan to |)erceivc that I was not 
formed to be much delighb'd by a good sort of 
woman. .Her great principle is, that the orders of a 
family must not be bivjken. Every hour of the 
day has its employment inviolably appropriated ; nor 
will any im}X)rtunity persuade l>er to walk in the 
garden at the time which she has devoted to her 
needle-work, or to sit up stairs hi that part of the 
forenoon which she has accustomed herself to s}>cnd 
in the back parlour. She allows herself to sit half 
an hour after breakfast, and an hour after dinner ; 
while I am talking or reading to lier, she keeps fier 
eye upon her watch, and, when tlie minute fif 
departure corned', will leave an argument unfinished, 
or the intrigue of a play unravelled. Slie once called 
me to iupper when I was watching an eclipse, and 

biunmoncd 
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summinoned me at another time to l»cd when I was ' 
going* to give directions at a fire. 

Her conversation is so liabitually cautious, tiiat 
she never talks to me but in geiieral terms, as to one 
whom it is dangerous to trust. For discrimii^atioiis 
of ciiaraoter she has no names : |ill w hom she men- 
tions arc l»on('st men and agreeable women. She 
smiles not by stjnsation, but by practice. Her 
lauglitcr is never excitpd i)pt by a joke, and her no- 
tion of a joke i.s not very delicate. 'Fbe rr'petition of 
a good joke cIacs not weaken its efl'ect; if she has 
laughed once, she will laugh again. 

She is an enemy to nothing but ill-nature and 
pride ; but she has frequent reason to lament that 
they are so frequent in the world. All who arc ttol 
equally plca.sed with th<* geiod and the bad, with tlu; 
elegant and gro'-s, with the winy a?id the dull, all 
who (li>tinguish i xcclleuce from deject, she considers 
as ill-natured ; and '•he condemns as p[»ud all who 
repress iin|)crtiiK'ncc or fjutdl presumption, or exjaict 
respect from any other eminenci; tha)i tliat of fortune, 
to which she i.s always willing to ])ay t.->tnage. 

I'lierc are none v\hom .she ojHJuly hab’s, for if once 
she sufl'ers, or laMicves herself to sufl’er, any contem(>t 
or insult, ^,j<he never dismisses it’ from her mind, but 
takes all opportunities to tell how easily she can for- 
give. Tlicre arc iw)ne whom .she loves much better 
than others ; for when any of her acquaintance de- 
cline in'tlie opinion of the world, she always finds it 
inconvenient to visit them ; her dflfcction continues 
' unaltered, jg be intimate wifti the 

whole towr 
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She daily exercises her benevolence by pitying 
every misfortune that happens to every familywithin 
•her circle of notice; she is in hourly terrours lest one 
should catch cold in the rain, and another be frighted 
by the high wind. Her charity she shows by lament* 
ing tfiat so many poor wretches should languish in 
the streets, and by wondering what tlic great can 
think on that they do so little gpod with such large 
estates. 

Her house is elegant, and her table dainty, though 
she ha.s little ta.ste of elegance, and is wholly free 
from vitious luxury; but she comforts herself that 
nobody can say that her house is dirty, or that her 
dishes arc not v\ell drest. 

This, Mr. Idkr, I have found by long experience 
to be the character of a good sort of woman, ^^hi(■h 
1 have sent you for.the 'information of those by whom 
a ^uod sort of :twum, and a ’u'onuin, may 
happen tp l)e used as c(juivalcnt terms, and who 
may sufi'er by the mistako, like 

Your humble Servant, 


Tim Warner, 
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Numb. 101. Saturday, March 22, 1760. 

0MAR, tkc son of lltmattf had passed seventy- 
five years ip honour and prosperity. The 
favour of tiiree suceessive .^alifs had filled his house 
with gold and silver ; and wlasnevcr he ap|)earcd, 
the benedictions of*the ]ieople proclaimed his pas- 
sage. 

Terrestrial happiness is of short continuance. The 
brightness of the flame is wasting its fuel ; the fra- 
grant flower is psissing away in its own odours. 'J'he 
vigour of 0/iuir l)egan to fail, the curls of beauty 
fell from his head, strength departed fiom his hands, 
and agility from his feet. He gave back to the 
calif the keys of trust and the seals of secrecy; and 
sought no other pleasure for the remains of life than 
tlie converse of the wise, and the giatitude of ’the 
good. 

The powers of his mind were yet unimpaired. 
His cliamber vvas*filled by visitants, eager to catch 
the dictat^of experience, and tjflicious to |>uy the 
ti'ibute of admiration. Caktl, the son of the viceroy 
of Egffpt, entered every day early, and retired late. 
He was beautiful and eloquent; Dwar admired his 
wjt, and -loved his docility. Tell me, said Cakd, 
tliou to whose voice nations have listened, and whoso 
y isdom is known to the extremities of Asia, teU 
me how I may resemble Ottutr tlic prudent. Tlie 
sots by which you have gained power and pre~ 

VoL. Vll. Dd served 
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served it, are to you uo longer necessary or usei’ul ; 
impart to me the secret of your conduct, and teach 
me the plan upon which your wisdom has built your 
fortune. 

Younij man, said Omar, it is of little u«e to form 
plans of life. \\ ken I took my lir^t survey of the 
world, in my twentieth year, having considered the 
vtirious conditions of mankind, hv the hour of soli- 
tude I said thus to myself, leaning against a cedar 
which spread its branches over my head : Seventy 
years arc allowed toman; I have yet fifty remain- 
ing: ten years I will allot to the uttaiunieut of 
know ledge, and ten I will pass in foreigtv countries ; 
I shall be learned, and therefore shall be honoured ; 
every city will shout at my arrival, and every stu- 
dent will solicit my frieiMlship. Twenty years thus 
passed will store 'my mind with images which I 
shall be busy tlc'ough the rest of my lite in combin- 
ing and C\Mnparing. I shall revel in inexhaustible 
accumulations ot intellectual riches ; I shall find 
new pleasures lor every moment, and shall never 
more be weary of myself. I will, however, not 
deviate too tar front the beaten track of life, but 
will try what can be found in female delicacy. I 
will many a w ife beautiful as the //om; >.?, and wise 
as Zobdde ; with her I will live twenty years within 
the suburbs of Bagdat, in every pleasure that wealth 
can purchase, and fancy can invent. I will tnen 
retire to a rural dwelling, pass my last days in ob- 
scurity and contemplation, and. lie silently down on 
the bed of death. Through my life it shall be my. 
settled resolution, that I will never depend upon 
tlie smile of princes ; that 1 will never stand exposed 

to 
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to the artifices of courts ; I wilf never pant for jnib- 
lick iionours, nor disturb my (juiet with affairs of 
state. Sucli was uiy scheme of life, which I im- 
pressed indelibly upon my memory. 

I'he first part of iny ensuing time vras to bc*s|:)ent 
in searcli of know ledge ; and I kaow not how 1 was 
diverted fiofn my design. I had no visible impedi- 
ments witliout, j^or any ungovernable passions 
within. I regarded knovUedge as tJie highest ho- 
nour and the most engaging pleasure ; yet day stole 
u{)on day, anti nibnth glided after month, till I 
found that se\en years of the first ten had vanished, 
and left nothing lH‘hind tliem. I now postpon(‘d my 
purpose of travelling; for why .should 1 go abroad 
while so much reinnined to be leurnetl at home r 1 
immured my.'.elf for tour year.s, and studied the laws 
of Uto empire. I lie fame of in^ skill reached the 
judges; I was found able to s|)eak upon duuhtful 
questions, and was eommanded to .stand j/4 the foot- 
stool of the calif. 1 was ht'urd with utlentiun, I was 
consulted with eoididencc, and the lov. of |»raisc 
fasti ned on my liec.rt. 

I still \iislj( d to see distant countries, lisUmed with 
ra|)tiirc to the ndations of travellers, and lesolvcd 
some tin^^o ask my dismission, that I might feast 
iny soul with novelty; but iny prc.'tence was always 
nccfcssarv, and the stream of business hurtied me 
along. Sometimes I was afraid lest I should be 
thurged with ingratitude; but I still proposed to 
travel, aiid therefore would not donfine myself by 
. marriage. 

« 1 * 
In iny fiftieth year I began to .su»[>ect that uic 

time of ^travelling was past, and thought it best to 

p ij 2 lay 
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lay hold on tfjc felicity yet in my ’power, and indulge 
myself in domestick pleasures. But at fifty no man 
easily finds a woman beautiful as the Houries, and 
wise as Zobeidc. I inquired and rejected, consulted 
and deliberated, till the sixty-second year made me 
ashamed of gazing upon girls. 1 had now nothing 
left but retirement, and for retirement I never 
found a time, till disease forced* me from publick 
employment. 

Such was my sclieme, and such has been its con- 
sequence. ^Vith an insatiable tbirstTor knowledge, 
I trifled away tlie years of improvement; with a 
restless desire of seeing diffen'iit countries, I have 
always resided in the same city ; with the highest ex- 
pectation of connubial felicity, I have lived unmar- 
ried; and with unalterable resolutions of contempla- 
tive retirement, I am going to die within the walls of 
Bagdat. 
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Numb. 102. Saturday, March 29, ij6o. 

JT very scMoin happens to man that his business is 
his pleasure, \yhat is done from necessity is so 
oftc'H to be done when a^rainsi the present inclination, 
and so often fills tiic mind with anxiety, that an Im- 
bitual dislike steals upuii us, and we shrink involun- 
tarily from the remembrance of our task. This is 
the reason w hy almost every one wishes to quit his 
employment ; he does not like another state, but is 
flisgusted with his ov\ n. 

From this unwillingness to perform more tlian is 
required of that which is coiwmonly performed with 
reluctance, it proceeds that few authors w'rite tJieir 
own lives. Statesmen, courtiers, ladies, ^generals, 
and seamen, have given to .the woTtd thefr own sto- 
ries, and the events with which tlieir dill’ercnt sta- 
tions have made the’m acquainted. "I i >cy retired to 
the closet as to a place of (piiet and amusement^ 
and pleas€<l themselves with writing, because lliey 
could lay d<^’n the pen whenever they were weary. 
Hut the ttmhor, however conspitnious, or however 
important, either in tiie publick eye or in his own, 
leaves his life to be related by bis successors, for 
he* cannot gratify his vanity but by sacriheing his 
ease. 

It is commonly supposed tliat the uniformity; of 
a studious life affords no matter for narratioiM 
but the truth is, tiiat of tlic most studious life* a 
great pairt passes witliout .study. An author par- 

D to 3 ta)tc8 
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takes of the common condition of humanity ; "he is 
horn and married like another man ; lie has hopes 
and fears, expectations and disappointments, griefs' 
and joys, and'triend.s and enemies, like a courtier or 
a statesman; nor^ can I conceive why his affairs 
siiould not excite curiosity as much as tjie whisper of 
a draw ing-room, or tfie factions qf a camp. 

Nothing detains the reader’s attention more power- 
fully than deep involutions of distress, or sudden 
vicissitudes of fortune; and those luiglit lie abund- 
antly aft’orded by memoirs of the sons of literature. 
I'liey arc entangled by contracts which they know 
not how to fullil, and obliged to write on subjects 
wiiich they do not understand. Kvery publiention is a 
new period of time, from* which some increase or de- 
clension of fame L to 'be reckoned. The gra'Iations 
of a hero’s life are from battle to battle, and of an 
author’s (roin book to book. 

Success and 'miscarriage have the same (;(fects in 
all. conditions. 'J'hc j)ros|)crous are feared, hated, 
and flattered ; and the unfortunate avoided, piti«*d, 
and despised. No sooner is a book published than the 
writer may judge of the opinion.of the world. If 
his acquaintance press round him in pubUck places, or 
salute him from the other side of the ^eet; if in- 
vitations to dinner come thick upon him, and those 
witli whom he dines keep him to supjK'r; if the 
ladies turn to him when his coat is plaip, and the 
footmen serve him with attention and ah.crity ; iif; 
may be sure that his work has been praised by some 
' leader of literary fashions. 

Of declining reputation the symptoms are not 
less easily observed. If the author enters a coff'ee- 

housc, 
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house, he has a 1k)x to himself; if he calls at a 
bookseller’s, the l>ov turns his back; and, what is 
the most fatal of all prognostieks, authors will visit 
him in a morning, and tidk to him hour tiller Imur 
of the malevolence of criticks, the lU'glect of tnerit, 
tlie bad tasU; of the ag(‘, ami tlic candour of posterity. 

All 'this, modified and varied by accident and 
custom, would form very amu.sing scenes of bio- 
graphy, and might reertate many a miml which is 
very little delighted with conspiracies or batlles, 
intrigues of a court, or di batt's of a parliament ; to 
this might be addcsl all the changes of the counte- 
nance of a patron, traced from the first glow; which 
flattery raises in hi-. ch(‘(‘k, through ardour of fond- 
ness, vehemence of promise, magniticence of praise, 
excuse of delay, and lHmenU(tiuii of inability, to the 
last chill look of litial dismission, when tlu; one grows 
weary of soliciting, and tlie other Of hearing solicita- 
tion. 

Thus copious are the materials which liave Ixx'ii 
hitheito suft'ered to. lie neglected, while the refioni- 
tories of ttvery family that has produced a soldier or 
a minister arc ransacked, and libraries are crowded 
with useless folios of state-papers which will never 
be read^id which contribute notliing to valuable 
knowledge. 

I lio|)e the learned will be taught to know their 
own strength and their value, and, instead of de- 
voting their lives to tlie honour of those who seldom 
thank them lor tlieir labours, resolve at last to do 
Justice to themselves. 


It D 4 
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Numb. loq. Satubday, April 5, 1760. 


Rfspicere gd lQnga*jusiit .rpolia ultima vita, ivr, 

M UCH of the iwin and ple&snre of mankind 
arises from the conjectures whit'h every one 
makes of the thoughts of others; we all t-njoy 
praise which we do not hear, and resent cotitcmpt 
which we do not see. 'Hie Id/er may Uicrelorc he 
forgiven, if he .sutteis his imagination to represent to 
him what hi.s readers will say or think, when they 
an inrornied that they ha\c now his last paper in 
their hands. 

A’alue is more fre(piently rai.s<'.d hy scarcity than 
by use. 'I'hat which lay neglected when it was 
common, rices in ''stimation us its (jiiantity becomes 
h'ss. Wc sildom learn the true want of what wc 
have, till it is discovered that we can have no 
more. 

'this essay will, perhajrs, bere.adwith care even 
by those who have not yet attended to any other; 
and he that finds this late attention rc^'upensc-d, 
will not forbear to wisli that he Jiad bestowed it 
sooner. 

1 hough the Idkr and his readers have, contracted 
no close friendship, they are perhaps l>otl) 't^nw illing 
to part. I'here arc few things' not purely evil, of 
w’lfich wc can say, without some emotion of uneasi- 
ness, i/iis is (he Utst. '1 hose who never could agree 
together, shed tears when mutual discontent has de- 
termined 
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terniinetl tliem to final separation ; of a place which 
has been fi^quently visited, though without pleasure^- 
the last look is taken with heaviness of heart; and 
the Idkr, with all his chillness of ti'anguillily, is not 
wholly uuafteeted by tlie thought that his last ’essay 
is now before him. 

This secret horrour of the last is inseparable from a 
thinking being, whose life is limited, and to whom 
deatli is dreadful. We aiSs’ays make a sccri-t cqui- .. 
parison between a jiart and the w hok‘ ; the termina* 
tion of any period of life reminds us that life itself 
has likewise its lerniination ; wlwni we have done any 
thing for tlie lust time, we involuntarily retleet that 
a part of the days allotted us is |)asl, and that us 
more is past there i.s less remaining. 

It is very happily and kiadly provided, that in 
every life there arc certain paus(!s and interruptions, 
which force consideration upon the ’careles.s, and se- 
riousness upon tlic light; points time' where one 
course of action ends, and another Ix'gins ; aiu^ by 
vicissitudes of fortuiu;, or alteration ol employment, 
by change of place or loss of fricudahi[>, we are 
forced to say of something, tfiU is the last. 

An even ^nd unvaried tenour.of life always hides 
from our sfijirehension tlte approach of its end. Suc- 
cession is not {)erccived but by variation; he that 
lives to-day as he lived yesterday, and expects that 
as’ the presemt day is .such will bt; the morrow, easily* 
conceives -time as running in a circ|e and returning 
to itself. The uncertainty of our duration is impressed 
commonly by dissimilitude of condition ; it is only 
by finding life changeable that we arc reminded* of 
its shortness. 


This 
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Tliis conviction, however forcible at ever}^ new 
impression, is every moment fading from the mind ; 
and partly by the inevitable incursion of new images, 
and partly by voluntary exclusion of unv^elcome 
thouglits, we are ^again exposed to the universal 
fallacy ; and wc must do another thing for tlie last 
lirtie, Ix-fore we consider that the, time is nigli w hen 
wc shall do no more. 

’ 'A s the last Mir is published in that solemn w eck 
which the Christian world has alajays jet apart for the 
examination of the conscience, the review ol life, the 
extinction of earthly desires, and the renovation of 
holy purposes ; I hope that my readers are already 
disposed to view every incident with seriousness, 
and improve it by meditHtion ; and that, w hen they 
see this series of /ritlfs brought to a conclusion, 
they will considef that, by outliving the Idler, they 
have j)asv'd weeks, months, and years, wliich are 
now no longer in' their power; that an end must in 
time be put to every thing great as to every thing 
little ; that to life niu>t come its last hour, and to 
this system of being its last day, the hour at which 
jirohation ceases, and re|)entancc will he vain ; the 
day in which every work of the hand, jmd imagina- 
tion of the heart, shall be brought to jud^.^ent, and 
an everlasting futurity shall be determined by the 
past 
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many naturalists are of opinion, that the animals 
which we commonly consuler as mute, have the 
power of impiirlinif llieir tijouUhts to one another. 
That they can express i;eneral .sen.sations is very etr- 
tain ; every being that can ulWr sounds, • has a 
dirterent voice for jileasore atid foy^ain. *1 lie hound 
informs his fcllov\s vvhen hesei'nls his game; the hen 
calls her chickens to their food by uer cluck,* and 
drives them from danger by lu r scream. 

llirds have the greate.st variety of notes ; tliey have 
indeed a variety, wliich seems almost suflicient to 
make a ^eech adequate to the purposes of a lilii, 
wliicli. is regulated by instinct, and can admit little 
cliange or improvement. 'Jo the cries of birds, cu- 
riosity or superstition has been always attentive; 
iinany have studied tlie language of the feathered 
triliOs, and some have boasted tliat they understood it 

This was the original No. t 2 , but on the repubbeatioff of 
the work in voluiiieSj Dr. Johnson substituted what now stands 
under that head. 


Tlie 
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The most skilful or most confident interpreters of 
.the sylvan dialogues have been commonly found 
among the philosophers of the east, in a country 
where the calyness of the air, and the n»ildncss of 
the se'asons, allow the student to ])as.s a great pait 
of the year in groves and bowers. l}ut what may be 
done in one place by peculiar opportunities, may be 
performed in another l)y pecufiar diligence. A 
.shepherd of Bohemia hak, by long abode in the 
forests, enabled himself to undefstar\d the voice of 
birds ; at h^ast he relates with great confidence a 
slor\ , of which the credibility is left to be considered 
In the learned. 

As I was sitting (said he) within a hollow rock, 
and watching my slu'cp lliat fed in the valley, I heard 
two vultures inter(bangeal)ly crying on the summit 
ol the ciid! Roth voices were earnest and deliberate. 
My eurio.sity prevailotl over my care of the flock; I 
climbed sffAdy aT.d silently from crag to cr.ig, con- 
cealed among the shrubs, till I found a cavity where 
I miiht sit and listen without ^jufl’ering, or giving 
disturbance. 

I soon perceived, that my labour would be well 
re[)aiil ; for an old vulture was sitting am a naked 
prominence, with her young about her, >..hom she 
was instructing in the arts of a vulture's lift;, and 
j>feparing, by tlie last lecture, for their final dismission 
to the inountiiins and the skies. 

My children, ,said the old vulture, you .will th^ 
less.want my instructions, becaifscyou have had my 
practice before your eyes ; you have seen me snatch 
from tlie farm the household fowl, you have seen me 
seize tire leveret in the bush, and the kid in the 

■ pasture ; 
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paisturc ; j'ou know how to fix 3 'our talons, and how 
to balance your fliglit when you are laden with your, 
.prey. But you remember the taste of more delicious 
food ; I have often regaled you witli tlie flesh of man. 
Tell us, said the >roung vultures, where man may l)c 
found, and how he may be knowff; his flesh is surely 
the natural food of a vulture. Why have you mwer 
brought a man in your talons to the nest? He is too 
bulky, said the mother; when we find a man, w^ 
can only tear away his flesh, and leave his bones 
upon thc gi'ound. Since man is .so big, said the young 
ones, how do you kill him ? Y ou are afraid of tlie 
wolf and of the bear, by what jiower are vnlturas 
superiour to man ? is man more defenceless^ than a 
sheep? Wc have not the .strength of man, returned 
the motlier, and I am .somt;ti<nes in doubt whether 
wc have the suhtilty ; and the vultures would .seldom 
feast iipon his flesh, had not nature,* tliut devoted him 
to our uses, infused into him a slrau^ fcrorlty, which 
I have never observed in any other being that feeds 
upon the earth. Two lierds of men lill often meet 
and shake the earth with noi.se^ and till the air with 
fire. When you hear noise and jK-e lire, with 
flashes alon{» the ‘ground, hasteu to the place with 
your swi^«st wing, for men arc surely destroying 
one another ; you yvill then find the ground smoking 
with blood, and covered with carcasses, of which 
many are dismembered and mangled for the convc-. 
rience of the vulture. But when men have killed their 
prey, 'saui the pupil,, why do they not eat it ? Wjien 
•the wolf has killed a sheep, he suffers not the vultuue 
tp' touch it till he has satisfled himself. Is not man 

^anotlier 
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atifjtber kind of woltr Man, said the mother, is tlie 
. . only Ix^ast who kills that which he does rf.'rt devour, 
and this quality makes him so much a benefactor to our 
s}jccie.s. If men kill ou;* orcy and lay it in our way, 
said trie young one, whatnccd shall we have of labour- 
ing for ourselves? Jleciiuse man will, sometimes, replied 
the mother, remain for a long time quiet in his den. 
The old vultures will tell you when you are to watch 
, Jiis motions. When you see men in great numbers 
moving close together, like a flight of storks, you may 
conclude that they arc hunting, and that you will.sor>n 
revel in human blood. But still, said the young one, 
I w ould gladly know the rcuson of this mutual slaughter. 
I could-never kill what I could not eat. My child, said 
the mother, thi ) is a question vrhich I cannot answer, 
though I am reckoiv'il.thc most subtile bird ot the 
mountain. When I was young, I used frequently to 
visit the ayry of an old vulture, who dwelt upon the 
C'<://yw///<V//.'rockvi.he had made manyobservations ; he 
knew the places that afl’orded prey round his habitation, 
as tar in cveiy direction as the strongest wing can fly 
between the rising and .setting of the summer sun; he 
had fed year alter year on the entrails of men. His 
opinion w a.s, that men had only the apj)earancc of animal 
life, la'ing really vegetabU's with a power yf motion ; 
and that as the boughs of an oak are daslicd together by 
the storm, that swine may fatten upon thefallingacoms, 
,«o men are by s6me unaccountable power driven one 
against another, till they lose their motion, that vulturo* 
may be fed. Others tliink they Jiave observed some- 
thing of contrivance and policy among these niischiev-* 
oils beings ; and those tliat hover more closely round 
. tlienv 
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prctonil, that tluVe is, inrvcry herd, one tjuit 
gives directions to the rt>t, and .seems to he more omi- 
neii'ly deiiijlited with u w klo carnage. M'Jiat it is that * 
entitles him to such pre-eminence we know not ; he is 
seldom the biggest or the ; iltest, hut hc shows his 
cagertu ss and diligence that he is, more than any of 
tlie ylhcrs, aW'riend to the vuUuics. 
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